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PRECISION-BUILT BEARINGS 


SPEED MODERN JET PLANES! 


Jet planes flying faster than the speed of 
sound . . . turbines spinning at a rate of 
12,000 RPM .. . temperatures as high as 
500° F.—with a minimum of lubrication! 
Those are the punishing demands today’s 
modern aircraft put on bearings! Small 
wonder then that major manufacturers 
of jet engines standardize on Bower 
aircraft bearings. Precision-built to toler- 
ances measured in millionths of an inch, 
these quality bearings operate with com- 
plete efficiency at peak speed and tem- 
perature loads. What do you make? If 
your product demands top-quality bear- 
ings you'll be wise to specify dependable 
Bower bearings. 


THE BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Detroit 14, Michigan 
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No oriental potentate ever had the 
choice of colorful interiors you can 
have in your home today. By inter- 
mixing standard colors of paint in 
recommended proportions, a dealer 
can now give you and your contrac- 
tor an almost limitless range of tones 
and tints. 

Great strides, too, have been made 
in application methods. In addition 
to the time-honored paint brush, 
made with hog or synthetic bristles, 
new “roller coaters” easily achieve 
attractively textured finishes. New 
spray devices create intriguing pat- 
terns, heretofore difficult or impos- 
sible to attain. 

During the past ten years paint 
manufacturers have brought an ever- 
widening color consciousness to Mr. 
and Mrs. America. With paints that 
consistently retain a fresh, new look, 
they have made it possible for every- 


| 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress 


“Roll your own Rainbows!” 
—the story of America’s most colorful industry 


one to satisfy the desire for more and 
better color, easily and economically. 

Many of these 1400 manufacturers 
furnish dealer, contractor and 
consumer with comprehensive color 
guides. Ranging from the familiar 
color chip chart to expensive, beauti- 
fully printed portfolios, this explan- 
atory material promotes the use of 
tastefully selected, authentically 
styled color schemes. 

Among increasingly useful paints 
are odorless, self-cleaning and rust- 
inhibitive types—those with a quick- 
drying rubber base which leave no 
brush marks and can be scrubbed 


with soap and water. Home appli- 
ances have gained from paint prog- 
ress, too, thanks to heat-resistant 
enamel and tough enamel finishes 
that resist scuffing, staining, grease 
and boiling water. 

As a result of such important 
advances, paint sales have more than 
doubled since 1941—from $617 mil- 
lion to $1.4 billion. 

Through constant research and 
development, encouraged by free 
competition, paint manufacturers 
are making brilliant contributions 
toward brightening and enriching 
the lives of us all. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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DENIS HARTNETT WAS “‘MR, TELEPHONE” TO THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE IN THE TOWN 


There was many a word of praise and affection for 
Denis Hartnett when he retired in Homer, N. Y. 


In fact, a local businessman walked into the 
newspaper office and said he'd like to run an ad 
about him. “Good idea,” they said. “Everybody 
around here knows Deny.” 


The advertisement is reproduced above 


a 
tribute to forty-five years of faithful service. 


The story of Deny Hartnett illustrates the local 
character of the telephone business. 

For the telephone company isn’t something 
far away but right on the main street 


... managed 
and operated by home-town people. 

Their spirit of service makes them good neigh- 
bors and good citizens as well as good telephone 
men and women. 


Nearly 97% of all Bell Telephone calls 
are local... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Marine Midland hes 
‘next-door-neighbor’ 
knowledge of business 

and people n5S 
New York State 
Communities 


That “hard-to-see” prospect in 
NYACK plays every week in a 
foursome with an officer of the 
local Marine Midland Bank. 


Advice and help in approaching impor- 
tant executives almost anywhere in New 
York State can often be given your rep- 
resentative if The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York is your bank. 


There are 14 Marine Midland Banks 
with 114 offices in the state. Their officers 
are business and social associates of the 
leaders in their communities. Let us 
show you how their exceptional, first- 
hand information can be helpful to your 


business. 
The ¥ 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 











A nontechnical report to management 
concerning profits 


They did what you can do 
to save time 


If you are threatened with disaster or emergency conditions, time saved means 
equipment, property and money saved. Management men in all industry can 
profit from the experience of this Nevada metals-reduction company. 


On a Friday afternoon, Westinghouse received this call: 
“One of our pump motors has failed. Water is starting to flood 
the 1400-foot level in our mine. It will rise and flood the pump- 
ing station if the motor isn’t repaired quickly. Can you help us?” 


Within 30 minutes, our Salt Lake Manufacturing and Repair Shop had the 
needed parts scheduled in by air from three West Coast cities. When the motor 
arrived the next morning, our factory-trained men went to work to rebuild and 
rewind the motor. Working day and night they completed the repair in time 
to prevent the flooding. 


This same time- and equipment-saving technique applies to every industry, every 
maintenance problem. It is a part of the total Westinghouse services that you can 
use to your profit — for application, installation, emergency or periodic repair. 


We want to do the kind of planning with you that uses our Certified Maintenance 
service — before emergencies arise — to save time, to save money, to produce 
more with what you have. Your nearest Westinghouse office can show you how. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse Wy 





No matter how they are figured— 

eye accidents are costly to industry. Any industrial eye accident is a capital 
Here are some of the estimated charges: loss. If you lose the skill of a valued 
worker through the loss of an eye, you 
They cost nearly $400 in average compensation. have a long-term capital loss in a vere 
real sense—with no gain, long or short, to 
They cost $176,000,000 in lost man hours compensate. Contact your nearest AO 
annually at an average per hour rate of $1.60, Branch Office and learn how an AO Eye 


: , Protection Program can practically elim- 
They cost an unknown but sizeable sum in idle 


inate these costs and pay for itself in less than six months. Or 
write American Optical Company, 419 Vision Park, for free 
booklet “Improved Industrial Vision” which tells how AOQ’s 
They cost another appreciable sum in impaired Industrial Vision Program cuts costs, increases production, 
worker morale. 


machine time. (Remember, industry invests 
$6,000 or more in tools to provide each job.) 


decreases accidents. 


They cost additional money in increased rejects 

and lowered output when green workers must be . ; 
substituted for skilled. ~ American oO Optic al 
. : . F 

They cost money in first aid and medical SAFETY PROOUCTAREee =" 
attention whether the eye injury is major 


or minor. ; : ar ny 
Southbridge, Massachusetts « Branches in Principal Cities 





lu Free Trial 


ON ANY VICTOR... 
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Model 70-85-54 Model 60-85-54 
Exclusive design makes these rugged new Victor Super-Quiet Custom models 54% 
quieter. They add, subtract, multiply, divide automatic credit balance . . . total 


11 or 9 columns. 10-key (left) or full-keyboard (right), electric or hand-operated 








Model 7-8-4, Precision-built, compact—takes 
about as much space as letterhead. Totals 9 or 
7 columns. 10-key and full-keyboard models, 
hand-overated 


Model 6-83-54. Victor Executive adds, sub 
tracts, multiplies, divides. Automatic credit 
balance. Totals 9 columns. 10-key ond full 
keyboard, electric or hand-operated 





Model 6-8-0. Over 4,000 dealers offer you 
Victor's economy model, the Champion. Easy- 
to-operate, durable. Totals 9 or 7 columns 
As low as $99.50 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE co., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Adding Machines 
In Canada: McCaskey Systems Limited, Galt, Ontario 


Model 525-S-12-143. Desk mode! adding, 
bookkeeping machine. Adds, subtrocts, multi- 
plies. With or without semi-outomatic wide 
carriage or standard carriage. 

















IN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Prove to Yourself 
How Victor Saves 
Time and Money 


Now, for the first time, we make this 
offer! Use any Victor Adding Ma- 
chine in your own business at abso- 
lutely no cost to you! Prove positively 
—on your own figure work—how 
Victor will save you more time and 
money by cutting operating costs 
and simplifying your figure problems. 

Yes, a new Victor will do more 
jobs in less time than you ever 
thought possible. It will be a new 
experience in speed and ease of 
operation. But prove it to yourself — 
without one penny invested. Pick the 
Victor you want to try from the 
models shown here. Or have a Victor 
man help you select, from these and 
many other models in the Victor 
line, the machine that’s just right for 
your business. Get this free trial now. 
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CALL YOUR VICTOR ue 
BRANCH OR DEALER 


You'll find them listed under “V” 

for VICTOR in the “Adding Machine” 
section of your Classified Directory. 
Call right now for an immediate free 
trial. Or mail the coupon below—today! 


INVEST IN 2222-22 enn wn 


Victor Adding Machine Co., 
Dept. BW-952 

Chicago 18, Illinois 

OI want to try a Victor 
Adding Machine in my 
business at no cost to me 
OI want information on 
the complete Victor line 
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MOBILIFT 
FORK LIFT 


TRUCKS 





A MOBILIFT operator can see the 
fork-ends when he picks up a load 
..-he can see where he’s going! 
There's no groping for the load... 
no craning around vision-obstruct- 
ing cylinders. Unlimited visibility 
between Mobil-chain uprights is just 
ONE reason you get faster, safer, 
more economical materials handling 
with Lev-R-Matic Drive MOBILIFTS. 
Here are other reasons why you 
~ & can handle materials at less cost 
ink with MOBILIFT: 


@ Lev-R-Matic PUSH-PULL 
controls for forward- 
back movement, lifting 
and tilting. NO GEARS 
TO SHIFT. 

@ 360° steering wheel 
makes zero inner turn- 
ing radius possible with 
stand-up models. 

@ Compact design for 
maximum manevuver- 
ability. 

@ Easy accessibility for 
servicing and 
maintenance. 

@ Powerful 3-cylinder 
gas engine. 


SIT-DOWN 
MODEL 
2000, 3000-Ib. cap. 
63”, 72”, 83” Masts 
Special Masts to order. 


*, 83” Masts 
a! Masts to ordeg 
rite for complete 
specifications, 


soy MOBILIFT 


= DRIVE CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 
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Two Parties—Two Candidates 
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Furniture Has It! 
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when you buy presses... 


take a close look at 
THE DRIVE 
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DANLY PRESSES are setting new production records in big 
stamping plants all over the country. One exclusive Danly feature 
alone, the Cool-Running Clutch, accounts for tremendous 
savings in costly press down time. Actual production tests show 
that the Danly Cool-Running Clutch withstands up to 7 times 
more engagements than a conventional press clutch before 

the press has to be shut down for clutch take-up. 





The Danly Cool-Running Clutch... 

wears longer because the rotating parts (shown here 

in black) “picked-up” on clutch engagement weigh only | 5 
as much as those of a conventional clutch. Energy required 
to pick up all moving parts, gears, slide and dies, is reduced 
by 2/3—a tremendous saving in power and clutch life. 





MECHANICAL PRESSES 50 to 3000 TONS 


HYDRAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 


Oil Lubricated Gibs... 

on this 400 ton single point straight side 
press permit finer adjustments— greater 
precision of slide travel. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illino 


Te corts Lead te nuw) w DANLY PRESS! 
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Single Action Autoteed Underdrive Gap Frame Double Action 
Straight Side Single, Double Straight Side 
Triple Action 








A MOTOR 
THAT MATCHES 
THE QUALITY 
OF YOUR 


PRODUCT... 


When you use a Lamb Electric 
Motor you are assured of motor 
qualities to match the excellence 
of your product, because — 


1. the motor is designed for the specific 
application 


2. it is built of quality materials to the 
highest manufacturing standards. 


3. it embodies 37 years’ experience in 
the small motor field. 


Plus advantages such as reduced 
product weight, compactness and 
lower cost often obtained with a 
Lamb Electric special application 
motor. 


Our engineering department will 
be pleased to work with yours in 
obtaining these results. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


In Canada: Lamb Electric — Division of 
Sangamo Company Ltd.— Leaside, Ontario 
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article, “Furniture Selling Shifts to 
Brand Names”. . . 
Yours very truly, 
WituiaM S. Lipton 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
THE HARVARD MANUFACTURING CO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dear Sir: 

... We... were delighted when we 
spotted your article on “Furniture Mar 
keting” 

It was also interesting to to see 
how many of our friends and dealers 
mentioned your article. It is most in 
teresting and factual. In this connec 
tion, I have also noted in previous 
articles of yours on the furniture mar 
ket, etc., that you seem to report more 
accurately than any other publication 
that I know of. Usually when I read 
about something that I feel familiar 
with, I am left with the impression that 
the publication gave a distorted picturc 


7 


Very sincerely yours, 
lr. G. Kinpe1 
KINDEL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Dear Sir: 

I just recently read your very excellent 
article on brand names in furnitur« 
I would like very much to obtain 16 
copies of this issue te nd to the fac 
tories in our Organization 

Very truly yours, 
H. E. Dickinson 

VICE-PRESIDENT 
RESTONIC CORP. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wichita is First? 
Dear Sir: 

On page 36 of your August 23rd 
issue of BUSINESS WEEK appeared an 
item concerning the Memphis Plan of 
free transit rides for evening shoppers 
Therein you mention Wichita as one 
of the cities that had started hauling 
riders free to the downtown district on 
Thursday nights. 

Merely for the record, we “inaugu 
rated” this plan on Oct. 12, 1950, 
and have continued it without interrup 
tion since that date. Actually, the so 
called Memphis Plan had its origin in 
Wichita and we think in the future 
vou should give proper credit where 
due. It may be of further interest to 
you to Jearn that Memphis borrowed its 
plan in its entirety from Wichita as 
have all other cities now contemplating 
such a plan. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. EBINGER 
VICE-PRESIDENT & GENERAL MANAGER 
WICHITA TRANSPORTATION CORP 
WICHITA, KAN. 
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of a Southern grease plant WaterFOG curtains stand ready to protect. 


Quick curtains for a grease fire 


If you ran a grease plant, fear of fire 
would never leave your mind. Particu- 
larly if you couldn’t have a structural 
fire wall between production plant and 
storage areas due to the movement of 
goods. But — 

You’d be happy for the protection of 
a Rockwood WaterFOG system ready to 
throw a curtain between. In this installa- 
tion in Texas, specially designed 
T-heads (exclusive with Rockwood) are 


ready to spread the smothering fog. 
These heads disperse the WaterFOG 
instantly with coverage for every cubic 
inch! The fire would be out before it 
ever got a start. All the hot gases would 
be trapped before they could rise. 
Rockwood standard fire-fighting aids 
and Rockwood custom-engineered equip- 
ment is available wherever fire is a 
hazard — throughout industry, in city 
streets, at oil refineries and airports, 


Rockwood engineers know how to pro- 
vide maximum protection at minimum 
cost. For more information send the 
coupon today. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER 
COMPANY 


Engineers Water... 
to Cut Fire Losses 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 

112 HARLOW STREET 

WORCESTER 5, MASS. 

Please send me the 12-page, illustrated 
booklet, ‘15 Types of Fire Protection,” 
giving actual case histories of different 
types of fire control. 


Name 


Company 


Fire in an Enamel Drying Oven! Rockwood Water- 
FOG quenched the flame even before hot gases 
reached the automatic sprinkler system just eight 
feet above. Quick work and tiny loss! 


Fire Aboard a Tanker could be grim and costly, but for 
the Rockwood FogFOAM system which gets the 
flame before the flame gets the main storage tanks. 


Street 











The “Built-In” Structure 
of Inflation 





S the Presidential campaign begins, 
the cost of living rises to a new all-time 
high, and official reports stress the extent 
to which advancing prices have nullified 
the effects of inereases in personal incomes. 
There is a strange contradiction between 
the insistence of Federal officials on the 
need for price stability and their failure to 
deal in a realistic way with the underlying 
inflationary forces which they and their 
predecessors have done so much to create. 
Step by step through many years, a struc- 
ture of inflation has been built into our 
economy. Its main parts are (1) the cost of 
government, (2) “compensatory” fiscal 
policy, (3) the full-employment commit- 
ment, (4) the easy-money bias, (5) labor 
policy, and (6) farm policy. These are 
long-term forces that will not cease with 
the rearmament effort or with direct price 
and wage controls. They must be ade- 
quately dealt with before the future of the 
dollar can be regarded with assurance. 
The Cost of Government 
The keystone of the inflationary struc- 
ture is the cost of government. In the last 
seven fiscal years the Federal Government 
has extracted from the people $50 billion 
more in taxes than was collected during 
the entire previous history of the United 
States, including the Second World War. 
Yet this staggering tax burden of $308 
billion has fallen $17 billion short of meet- 
ing expenditures. Annually the President's 
messages to Congress have paid lip service 
to the need for economy, and annually 
Congress has set out to achieve economy 
by trimming the President’s budget. The 
final accomplishment in that direction has 
been pathetically small. Some members of 
Congress admit that the budget is now be- 
yond control. 
' The failure of “compensating” budgets 
to compensate is partly responsible for the 
present fiscal disorder and inflationary 
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pressure. Experience so far indi- 
cates that what is in theory a two- 
sided influence actually operates on 
one side only—the inflationary side. 

The inflationary implications of “com- 
pensatory” fiscal policy are especially 
threatening now that the Government has 
assumed responsibility for full employ- 
ment. Prodigal spending, always popular 
politically, has now been rationalized and 
given statutory sanction. There is little 
that a government can do to meet a full- 
employment commitment except by spend- 
ing and other inflationary methods. 

Many economists and others defend 
full-employment policy and other forms of 
governmental interference in economic 
affairs, even though they recognize that 
these devices must produce creeping in- 
flation. Gradual currency depreciation, 
they think, is a lesser evil than mass un- 
employment and the other hardships that 
free enterprise and stable currencies some- 
times entail. 

Such economic “modernists” are conven- 
iently prone to forget the sufferings of 
the pensioned, the widowed, and the other 
helpless victims of creeping inflation. They 
tend to overlook the historical fact that ex- 
cessive political power has consistently 
been abused. They discount the danger of 
converting the conflicting economic inter- 
ests of individuals and groups into political 
issues. They seem blind to the demoralizing 
effects of governmental handouts. They 
assume that creeping inflation can be de- 
pended upon to creep and not to gallop. 
From the September issue of Tut GuaRANTy 
Survey, monthly review of business and economic 
conditions published by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. =z 
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Catching fish 
with 
ground glass 


COLIN A. ROSS, packaging 
development engineer at 
Behr-Manning for 23 years, 
has made many valuable con- 
tributions to modern “Serv- 
ice Packaging” and labelling 
of coated abrasives. 


CHARLES J. HUDSON is chiefly 
responsible forthe outstand- 
ing excellence of Norton's 
quality control. Now in his 
34th year at Norton, he is a 
recognized authority in his 
field. 


Your ultra-modern fiber glass fishing rod, like the familiar 
steel and bamboo types, Suends on grinding for the “feel”, 
balance and springiness that make it a real “precision fish- 
ing instrument.” 

One type of glass rod contains over 850,000 microscopic 
glass strands, bound together by heat. It is ground to a pre- 
determined taper—accurate to .001 inch—with a Norton 
CRYSTOLON grinding wheel in a centerless grinder. 
Another type is precision-finished with Behr. Manning 
coated abrasives. 

As with fishing rods, grinding is essential to the manu- 
facture or maintenance of every man-made product. And 
as the world’s largest manufacturers of abrasives and abra- 
sive products for every grinding and polishing operation, 
Norton and Behr-Manning serve all industry by the prod- 
uct-development that helps improve other products. 


NORTON makes cbrasives, grinding wheels, pulpstones, refractories, 
grinding and lapping machines, non-slip floors, Norbide grain and 
molded products. Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 


BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
— Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive —_ Behr- Manning 
Jorporation, Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 








Gilaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON - BEHR-MANNING 
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You can count on prompt claims 
settlement through the Marine 
Office of America’s world-wide 
facilities. 


Consult Your Agent or Broker 


e Making a Killing 


. is still possible in real estate. 
And with know-how a businessman can 
take it as a capital gain. Here’s how it’s 
done. P. 144 


e Building Motels 


. is not the way to make a killing 
in real estate—say operators in the busi 
ness. Competition too tough. But 
with money, modern architecture, and 
a swimming pool u can do quite 
nicely. P. 184 
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FINISHING 


be 
PRESSURIZED ROOM where DULUX is automatically sprayed on wood-fiber hardboard. 


Wall Panelboard That Puts DULUX Up Against It 


RUB-DOWN TEST. Abrasion resistance of SALES CLINCHER. DULUX enamel and 
DULUX is measured by constant fric- | DUCO lacquer have long been the auto- 
tion of these weighted glass discs. industry favorites for showroom appeal, 


Du Pont Industrial Finishes 


Chemically engineered to do the job better. 


BUCO AND CULUX ARE REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. «+-through Chemistry 


This leading manufacturer of building materials 
wanted to develop an outstanding new panel- 
board for kitchen and bathroom walls. Since it 
would have to stand up against kitchen and bath 
conditions for years without losing its lustrous 
gloss, the finish was the major problem. 

The manufacturer simulated almost every con- 
dition of normal and abnormal use in a series of 
tests—heat, high humidity, steam, temperature 
changes, bright light (to test fading), hard knocks, 
hard scrubbing, grease, solvents, soap, alkalis. 
Of all the finishes tried, only a special Du Pont 
DULUX formula passed every test—and with 
flying colors! 

Do you have a finishing problem? For expert 
help, contact the Du Pont sales technician in 
your area, or write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 
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Better Things for Better Living 
































CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


... toreduce traffic inconveniences 
caused by too frequent repainting 
of road markings. 


SOLUTION... 


. new-type traffic paints made 
with Parlon® (Hercules chlorin- 
ated rubber) and Pentalyn® (a 
Hercules resin). These paints dry 
in minutes, yet have exception- 
ally long road life. Where glass 
beads or other materials are mixed 
in the paint for added reflectance, 
the Parlon-Pentalyn combination 
also acts as the binder. 


RESULT... 


... highway maintenance depart- 
ments report markings require re- 
painting less frequently, which 
lowers costs and decreases traffic 
interruptions. The quick dry and 
durability of these traffic paints 
indicate why finishes made with 
Parlon are being used more and 
more to solve industrial mainte- 
nance problems—on all types of 
surfaces. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry ... 


... soaps, detergents, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


H ER & UL ES | HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street, Wilmington, Del: 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


52-9 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Jobs will be easy to get, even by boom standards, till Christmas. 

SEPTEMBER 13, 1952 That, by itself, is a solid guaranty of the consumer market. In addi- 
tion, workers will be drawing wages at the higher hourly rates now being 
established. That, too, underwrites purchasing power. 


Conditions in the labor market began to tighten as far back as April. 
This would have become more apparent but for the steel strike. 
Areas with both substantial and moderate surpluses of workers began 
A BUSINESS WEEK to grow less numerous in the spring. As is always the case, centers with 
“balanced” employment conditions increased in number. 
The steel strike obscured these trends during the summer. In the 
next few weeks, though, they will reassert themselves. 
e 





SERVICE 


There’s been no real pool of unemployment from which to draw 
workers at any time—not even during the steel strike. 

Unemployment consistently has held under 2-million (which is mighty 
close to rock bottom). Early in August, when aftereffects of steel were 
supposed to be at their worst, the jobless numbered only 1.6 million. 

New claims for unemployment compensation mounted early in the 
steel strike. But, even before the stoppage ended, these dropped sharply. 


This is the first year since the war that we have failed to establish a 
new high for employment. 

The Census Bureau estimates employment at 62,350,000 in August. 
That was 200,000 below June and nearly 300,000 under 1951’s record. 

Those who don’t study the figures will assume that this was because 
of the steel strike—and they’ll be wrong. Nonfarm employment—including 
steel and steel users—topped the old record by 450,000. 

A drop in farm jobs prevented 1952 from setting an over-all mark. 


Nonagricultural employment in September, when the count is com- 
pleted, will show a drop of about a million (as young people return to school). 
Then there will be a steady gain until Christmas. 

This September-December rise should total about 600,000. 


Income was hurt by the steel strike—more than employment. 

To some extent, this is a matter of definition. A person who has a job 
but isn’t working can’t be counted unemployed. But he loses pay. 

Thus personal income in July fell to an annual rate of $264-billion. 
That was down $2'-billion from the annual rate in June. 

This dip was mainly in payrolls of steel and steel-users. 


Personal income in August probably suffered some from the steel 
strike. But present employment indicators make it look as though Sep- 
tember would pretty well close the gap. 

And bear in mind that, even during the steel strike, the income 
figure was running about $10-billion a year ahead of 1951. 


PAGE 17 Numerous industries undoubtedly will be trying to replenish their 
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steel-drained inventories for some time. This will not, however, have a 
very great over-all impact. 

Inventories still are at a pretty high level. The steel strike probably 
didn’t pull the value of goods in the hands of manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers much under $69-billion. 

That’s off from a peak of $70.4-billion last April, but it still looks 
pretty adequate alongside $53-billion before Korea. 


Most of the inventory buying in the next few months will come at 
the retail and wholesale levels, preparing for the holidays. 

This may run a little above normal because stores have been keeping 
stocks on shelves and in warehouses to the barest minimum; many will 
buy a little more than usual to be certain that they don’t lose sales. 


Between high personal income, credit sales, and some consumers 
dipping into savings, store sales continue satisfactory. 

And most store managers expect them to stay good (page 40) 

Only New York City seems to be nursing a private retailing recession. 
Gotham suffers from a less-fhan-national-average population growth and, 
to some extent, because it isn’t much of an arms manufacturer. 


You'll see a lot more synthetics in stores—and see even more about 
them in consumer advertising. 

Big American Woolen Co. was slow to give up all-wool, but it is offering 
Orlon blends for 1953. This just broadens the widespread shift in mens- 
wear, particularly for summer suitings. 

Blends already are prominent in womenswear. 

And this isn’t just an Orlon splurge; other fibers are coming along just 
as fast as production will permit. 


More vigorous promotion of plastics in the field of hard coverings for 
floors—Goodyear’s vinyl product, for one—is in the making. This could 
cut demand for natural products such as linseed oil and cork. 


Cotton supplies will be smaller in the crop year ending next August. 

World production (outside Iron Curtain countries) was put at 28.1- 
million bales for the 1951-52 season by the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee. This group sees a 1952-53 drop of one to two million bales. 

Most of the decline is in the U.S. This week’s official crop report set 
our yield at 13.9-million bales, down nearly 100,000 bales in a month, and 
more than a million bales under last year’s crop. 


Record exports of American farm products (just over $4-billion, in the 
year ended last June) are worth a passing cheer—but that’s all. 

The main items were cotton, wheat (including flour), and leaf tobacco. 
And all three face declining markets this year. 

In cotton our supplies are smaller and demand abroad is off. Wheat 
already is moving in smaller volume due to a better harvest in western 
Europe. And Britain’s dollar shortage cuts our tobacco sales. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 13, 1952, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














Diffused Lighting... 


with PLEXIGLAS 


What appears to be a naturally-lighted skylight in 
this exhibition gallery is a PLexicLas luminous 
ceiling. The effect of diffused daylight, free of 
shadows and reflected glare, is obtained by mount- 
ing white translucent panels of PLEXxIGLAs acrylic 
plastic beneath fluorescent tubes. 


Wherever you need the best in illumination—in 
offices, laboratories, banks, drafting rooms, schools 
—this new method of lighting will provide the 


If you have a lighting problem, investigate 
“daylighting” with PLexicras. We will be 
lad to send you our new brochure, 
Prexciss for Donteas Ceilings. 


Prexicias is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and other principal countries in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Lid., 130 Queen's Quay at 
Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 





Special Galleries, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. PLEXIGLAS luminous ceilings provide general illumi- 
nation in eight new exhibition rooms at the museum. 
Architects: Leland and Larsen, Boston. liluminating engineers: 
Thompson Engineering Company, Boston. 





correct luminous environment. PLExIGLAs luminous 
ceilings meet the requirements of architects and 
lighting engineers for low brightness ratios, high 
illumination levels, and fixture-free appearance. 
They diffuse light evenly and efficiently, without 
casting shadows . . . hide lamps, pipes and ducts . . . 
and resist breakage and discoloration. In addition, 
the lightweight yet strong diffusers can be removed 
easily and safely for cleaning and for access to the 
lighting source. 


CHEMICALS : FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 




















This &y Nedionad Steel 


Helping to find tomorrows steel 
in a Labrador wilderness 


In a land so desolate that only the airplane has yet breached its vast ex 

of craggy hills and gaping valleys, National Steel is a partner 

the greatest industrial adventures of our time 

For National is one of five American steel companies participating in 
development of the recently discovered Ungava ore field of northeastern 
Quebec and Labrador. Under conditions of utmost difficulty, a 360-mil 
railroad is being built, and preparations for mining are being made to 
assure our country, for many future years, a devendable source of high 
grade iron ore—the indispensable ingredient of steel. 

National Steel’s part in this bold venture is characteristic of its visior 
and progressiveness. Under a continuing program of expansion’, Nationa 
has put into operation the largest open hearth furnaces in the world 
will soon light the fires in two new 500,000-ton per year blast furnaces . . 
is constructing the two largest ore boats ever built on the Great Lake 
... and is making other major additions that will swell its annual capacity 
to 6,000,000 tons of steel. 

This is National Steel . . . completely integrated, always expanding. . 
one of America’s foremost independent producers of steel. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA, 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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ESSENTIAL Gaterwatenaf TO BOTH INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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Defluorinated phosphate, developed by Internat iore than 


ten years ago, is a basic ingredient in the animal feeds, supple- 


ments and concentrates which have enabled farmers to increase 


feedi 
ee ing enormously the production of meat, poultry and da products. 


Many leading feed and mineral manufacturers are larly using 


= 
the animals International defluorinated phosphate to provide the essential 


phosphorous which is vital in a scientific diet for farm animals. 


A large new chemical plant, now under construction in Florida, 


feed you will triple International’s production of defluorinated phosphate. 


These new supplies, to be available next year, will the fast- 


growing manufactured feed industry expand its sery to the farm- 


ers on whom the nation depends for an abundance of quality food, 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, ( 


PHOSPHATE * POTASH*PLANT FOODS + CHEMICALS*INDUSTRIAL MINERALS* AMINO PRODUCTS 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 
Week Week ago Ago 


Business Week Index (above) _, . . . *2420 1241.0 2288 229.7 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,108 2,055 1,938 1,999 
Production of automobiles and trucks 110,005 +122,632 43,964 103,224 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $91,067 $93,974 $79,183 $34,607 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) ‘ 7,646 7,495 6,795 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) \ 6,284 6,266 6,278 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) +1,848 1,392 1,766 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) ] 76 69 78 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 63 53 60 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) t4+-3% 2% -2% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 132 123 116 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ‘ 430.7 438.9 455.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) ‘ 268.4 267.2 304.8 
Domestic farm: products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) . 354.1 360.7 343.5 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.).............-seeeeeeeeeeneneeees : 4.376¢ 4.131l¢ 4.13le¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) , $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)...........--+++sseeeeeeeeees , 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) : $2.34 $2.31 $2.36 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).........+seeee+: A5¢ 39.106 + -39-.64¢ «= 34.27¢ 
Wee Bae Ge, TIA). oc. os ve cnccccccccecesdbaicdncensceessscenee N.A. $2.05 $2.10 $2.25 


FINANCE ; 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 6 199.3 202.0 187.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 51% 3.51% 3.51% 3.46% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) He 23-28% 23-28% 24-24% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) | 
52,387 51,864 50,584 +#45,210 


+75,480 75,652 70,372 ++71,147 
20,919 20,657 19,586 ++9,221 
+32,246 32,586 30,768 ++49,200 
24,603 24,440 24,006 23,883 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK —. = one 

Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) , r $266.7 $254.5 

Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) j J $20.8 $20.5 

Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions). ; P $9,481 $10,315 

Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions). ; ; $17,766 $17,847 $20,045 

Private expenditures for new construction (in millions). . . Siecaa $2,042 $1,995 $1,971 

Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) $1,110 $1,082 $971 


* Preliminary, week ended Sept. 6. ‘ N.A. Not available. t Revised 
vektstimate (BW —jul.12'47,p16). 8 Date for "Latest Week" om each series om request 
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VITAL LINKS IN HOUSTON’S MIGHTY 


Production for Freedom 


Each power plant is a fortress in 





America’s stupendous peace-time pro- 
duction program, and the great 
Houston Lighting & Power Co.’s plants 
serving the industrial heartland of the 
Lone Star State are at the forefront in 
our nation’s drive to stay power-full 
and powerful! 





To assure uninterrupted power pro- 
duction, the Houston Lighting & 
Power Co. selected dependable and 
economical Jenkins Valves to guard 
vital pipe lines. For Jenkins builds 
extra endurance into valves, proved by 
low upkeep cost records in every type 
of service. That’s why they are the 
choice, consistently, of leading engi- 
neers, architects, and contractors. 


Jenkins is honored to be associated 
Houston Lighting & : with this Texas leader — and with the 
Sonctlon ‘Steam “Steam” Elects wie many other outstanding power com- 
panies — in celebrating “Production 
for Freedom”, especially during the 
week of September 7-13. Jenkins Bros., 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 











Some of the many 
Jenkins Cast Steel 

fron Valves on pipe- 
lines at the Houston 
Lighting & Power Com- 
pany's plants. 





\ J y 1 TRADE 
i | Green's Bayou Station, 
A L \ Kk % MARK ia eee 
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WASHINGTON John L. Lewis has Washington biting its nails again. The coal miners’ 

BUREAU boss always has been hard to anticipate and placate. This time is no excep- 

SEPT. 13, 1952 tion. Lewis hasn’t come out and said what he will take to head off a coal 
strike. But Truman’s economic planners and stabilizers have picked up 
enough “leaks” to convince them they are in for trouble (page 158). They 
think Lewis is out to regulate coal production and wreck what’s left 
of their wage control program. Here’s what Lewis is letting them think 
he will demand as his payoff for peace in coal: 


A BUSINESS WEEK A big hourly pay raise, probably more than the 20¢ plus in steel. 
A three-day week, written into the new contract. 
Time-and-a-half for the fourth day—the usual overtime premium. 
SERVICE Then, more overtime for the fifth day, probably double pay. 
On top will be fringe demands, such as pension and welfare royalties— 
probably 40¢ a ton instead of the present 30¢. 


That adds up to production controls to spread the work. Lewis’ indus- 
try now is depressed. Coal stocks are at record levels. Prices are slipping. 
They are below ceiling and lower than they were when Lewis last got his 
men a raise—$1.60 per day in January, 1951. And the work week has been 
getting shorter, with the average now about three days. Some mines, of 
course, are working much longer. But others work less. That means 
uneven paychecks for union members. And today only 324,000 men are 
digging soft coal as against 427,000 four years ago. 


Washington worries about two things as the strike crisis nears: 

One is antitrust policy. The purpose of a three-day week is to control 
production. The effect of premium wage rates on fourth and fifth days 
would be to discourage production at the efficient mines. Their costs would 
be upped. That way, low-cost mines would work less, and employment 
would be evened up. But it’s illegal for unions and employers to “restrain 
trade.” 

The other worry is wage stabilization. A wage hike, in terms of hourly 
rates, to offset fewer hours worked per week, can violate stabilization just 
as much as a straight increase in pay. 


e 
The big question in the business outlook is what will happen when 


defense hits its peak and industry again can produce all and more than 
its two markets—government and civilian—will take. 


. 

Washington is optimistic about the fourth quarter. Reasons for the 
rosy view are not hard to find. 

Industrial production, depressed to 192 in July by the steel strike, 
hit 212 in August and is expected to reach 220 to 223 by December. 

Employment will be 300,000 to 500,000 greater this yearend than last. 

Wages are expected to be up an average of about 2¢ an hour by the 
end of the fourth quarter. 

Average weekly hours also will be higher this December than last. 

Outlays for housing and industrial plant and equipment will continue 
to be big. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
SEPT. 13, 1952 


Net, that adds up to continued good times. But note that Washington 
optimism is limited to the rest of 1952. 


Beyond 1952, official forecasts are hedged. This doesn’t mean that 
Washington sees a recession or depression early in 1953. 

But government analysts are cautious, pending a better look-see at 
what’s ahead. There will be a new President in January, and then, too, 
the strain of producing for both a war and a civilian economy may be over. 

~” 

Washington still talks inflation danger nonetheless. That’s considered 
to be good politics, especially in an election season. The new price boss, 
Tighe Woods, went out on tour this week to test the sentiment of house- 
wives. Some of Wood’s colleagues in government are chuckling: Asking 
housewives whether they would like lower prices in grocery stores is like 
asking working men whether they would like a pay raise. 

a 

Note Truman’s new economic adviser and the task which he is given. 

He is Dr. Robert C. Turner, professor of business administration, from 
Indiana University. He replaces Roy Blough as vice-chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the President’s general staff for economics. 

This job is anti-recession planning. Dr. Turner figures we are over 
the Korean hump, both on plant expansion and on spending. He will try 
to come up with a federal program to avoid a letdown in 1953, or later 

* 


Both presidential candidates now will court the South. Texas isn’t the 
only state where anti-Administration Democrats are urging party workers 
to plug for Eisenhower. It’s happening in other states, too, though not 
so openly. 

Eisenhower will stump Dixie again in an effort to capitalize on the split. 

Stevenson meantime will beat the bushes instead of making a mere 
courtesy trip. His backers are worried by reports that the South may split 
after all. 

a. 

Eisenhower is changing tactics. He knows he hasn’t been a smash 
hit with the voters. So now he’s relying more on those who have been 
advising a tough campaign, with name-calling as well as discussion of 
the issues. 

Better organization backing is likely, now that the general has made 
it clear he will back all GOP candidates—Jenners and McCarthys included 
—and not just those whose records agree with what he thinks. The Taft 
wing of the party had been cool, waiting for this decision. 

2 

Stevenson’s backers are feeling a letdown. When he was nominated, 
they thought the election was in the bag. Now they are showing 
uneasiness. 

The western trip had sour moments. The big crowds expected didn’t 
turn out. Audiences applauded Stevenson’s wit more than they did his 
promises. 

The corruption issue is a heavier burden than expected. It’s much 
easier for the average voter to understand than the fine points of foreign 
policy. There’s doubt that Stevenson’s assurances of a cleanup are getting 
over. 
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THE LANGSLOW CORPORATION 
2uich-Action “0” Clamps 


45 EXCHANGE STREET 
ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5269 


March 5, 1952 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 

67 Wall Street 

New York 5, N. Y- 

Attention: Development and Research Division 


Gentlemeh: 





eek. the past two years we have been produc- 
ing Langslow "Quick-Action" Clamps with Ductile 
An example Iron frames, to attain high strength and tough- 


of INCO ne 

: Our new "Extend=a-Grip", a clamping device with 
Technical pivoted arm that has a working range of 20 

e inches, primarily developed for sheet metal 
Assistance workers, also utilizes the exceptional proper- 
ties of Ductile Iron. 


2 In developing the castings for these products, 





we received valuable assistance from your tech- 
nical field men who work in this territory. 
Their practical experience and cooperation 

with our organization, together with the engin- 
eering data they furnished, contributed in 
great measure to the successful production of 
clamps having extraordinary properties. 


We wish you to know that we appreciate your 
valuable assistance. 


Very truly yours, 
THE LANGSLOW CORPORATION 


YE hele Lape bn 


H. ACTON LANGS 
President 











At the present time, the bulk of the nickel We shall continue to make available to in- 
produced is being diverted to defense. dustry technical data and service experience 
Through application to the appropriate on alloys containing nickel, as dissemination 
authorities, nickel is obtainable for the pro- | of such information can help promote the 


N duction of engineering alloys for many end intelligent utilization of critical materials. 
Simite og 4 ULE. uses in defense and defense-supporting 
ZINCOS industries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING. new vores. x. 





They tly 

Q space ship- 
New York 

To los Angeles! 


Every Tuesday, the mighty space ship 
of Tom Corbett — Space Cadet leaves 
from New York for Los Angeles and 


seventeen cities in between — on film! 

This popular TV program must ar- 
rive on time, and it always does. The 
films are shipped via the world’s fastest 
method Air Express! 

And each 5-lb. shipment to Los 
Angeles costs only $5.94 — 12% TO 
300 LOWER than the other commercial 
air services! 

Air Express is a nationwide carrier, 
giving shipping room to receiving room 
service — and at lower rates, in many 
weights and distances than any other 
commercial air service! 





Next time you sl xpress yourself 
clearly. Say Air Ex 


Railway Express Ag 


s! Division of 


1952 — OUR 25TH _ YEAR. 


“AUR PRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


| 


y ~ 
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More kids ¢ going back to school . 


26- Million 


woman who lived in a shoe. 
dren she didn’t know what 


There was an old 
She had so many chile 
o do. 


Kingwood Township in southern New 
Jersey knows just how the old woman 
in the nursery rhyme felt. Last week, 
to take care of 34 overflow grade school 
students, it re-opened an abandoned, 
century-old, one-room schoolhouse. 
Conveniences consist of an iron pump 
and an outside privy. 

The solution may differ, but the pre- 
dicament is common to the U.S. This 
weck and last, school authorities were 
hard put to it to find space for the 
biggest wave of children ever to enter 
school. The bumper crop of babies 
came in 1947 and now it’s caught up 
with us. Those five-vear-olds have 
swelled the elementary school enroll- 
ment by 1.7-million, bringing it up to 
about 26-million in all. 


Cuctaniines 


And the worst is yet to come. Thanks 
to the heavy postwar birthrate, the 
schools will continue to gain until 
about 1957 or 1958. (BW —Dec.8’52, 
p146) Then they'll get a slight respite 
as the kids born to the depression-born 
“hollow” —_generation—the __relativels 
small number of youths in their late 
teens—come through. 

Meanwhile, school systems will have 
to wrestle with the job of providing 
some 600,000 new classrooms, in the 
1950-60 decade. The teacher shortage 
this fall alone is estimated at 52,600. 

hands, clap hands 
Till father comes home; 
For father’s got money, 
But mother’s got none. 

Though taxpayers groan at the pros- 
pect of mounting municipal debt to pay 
for new schools, the glut of children 
is not all bad news. Some day these tots 
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Buying more clothes than ever mean... . 


will bring home the bacon. In the 
meantime they are creating a dandy 
market for all kinds of goods. 

Take the current steady surge of re- 
tail buying throughout the country 
(page 40). In Buffalo, N. Y., Port- 
land, Ore., and other cities, retailers say 
the fall season has been sparked by 
heavy back-to-school buying—dresses, 
shoes, pencils, and so forth. 

But it isn’t only the things that 
children use directly—like clothes, toys, 
bikes, candy, soft drinks, comic books 
—that have benefited. So has the so- 
called secondary market—for washing 
machines, furniture, and all other 
things that young parents have to buy 
as their families expand. 
Daffy-Down-Dilly has come up to town, 

In a yellow petticoat and a green gown, 

Where children do have their choice, 
the market has undergone some remark- 
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able changes. The little dears have a 
much an choice than ever before 
about what they will wear, hear, see, 
use. 

“It used to be,” says a manufacturer 
of girls’ dresses, “that Mama _ took her 
kid to the store before school opened 
and bought her a half-dozen sturdy, 
sensible cotton dresses. Today the kid 
picks what she wants.” 

What she wants is high style. Frills, 
ginghams, plaids are out. Styles are 
tailored. Charcoal-grey looks like the 
big color among little girls this fall. 

Advertisers know that a kid of six 


is as vocal and as strong-willed as can 


be. So they are pouring millions upon 
millions into advertising aimed at 
youngsters. Hence all those kids’ tele- 
vision shows. A manufacturer will pay 
invthing to get the kids to select his 
cereal or his candy. 

But it’s a fickle market. Kids, say 
manufacturers sadly, have no brand 
loyalty. Thev'll switch to Sweeties just 
for the space-gun premium—which ac- 
counts for the phenomenal growth of 
the premium business during the past 
few years. 

Raa, baa black sheep 
my wool? 
es sir 
Three bags full 
One for master 
ind for my dame, 
little boy 


ries in the lane 


But none for thé 
Wh 
It’s a changed market in other re- 
spects, particularly in the variety of 
goods now offered and in the matcrials 
from which these goods are made. 
Wool, for example, has slipped 
badly in boys’ clothing along with the 
boys’ suit now virtually extinct except 
in the upper reaches of Madison and 
lifth Avenues. Most kids dress casu- 
ally, in blue jeans, a cotton jersey, 
sneakers. The companies that used to 
make boys’ suits have switched over to 
outergarments for children, which have 
also changed. Wool, again, is going 
out. Jackets and snow suits made of 
cottons and svnthetics are in. 
Synthetics have also made big in- 
roads in cheaper dresses for girls. Cot- 
tons, however, are stronger than ever 
in medium-priced dresses. 
lack he nimble 
ack be quick 
All this illustrates an important 
point: You have to be fast on vour feet 
to keep vour balance in the fast-moving 
kids’ market. 
Business had better keep an eve on 


the figures. Richt now teen-agers have 
been eclipsed because of their numeri- 
cal inferioritv. But as this current big 


wave of five-to-seven-vear-olds sweeps 
along, the tcen-ager will come back 
into his own. That means fewer wash- 
ing machines and less bubblegum, more 
1964-stvle zoot suits, saddle shoes, and 
movie attendance. 
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ASK a shopkeeper .. . 





But Does It Tell You) 


Pollsters Gallup, Crossley, and Roper are being cau- 
tious this year, shying off prediction. 


Last week the Crossley researcher 
pictured above was walking around the 
streets of New York, buttonholing 
citizens, getting their views on political 
issues. Over the country, hundreds of 
researchers were asking similar ques- 
tions. 

But if you want to know who the 
next President will be—don’t count on 
their reports. 

I'rue, the pollsters will publish re- 
ports of trends this vear just as they did 
in 1948. But mostly they will consist 
of facts, figures, and—above all—hedges; 
thev'll leave the predicting up to vou. 
e Disaster’s Memory—That is the word 
this week from the three major pulse- 
feelers—Dr. George Gallup, Archibald 
M. Crossley, and Elmo Roper. The 
reason, of course, is that they all still 
feel keenly the great disaster of 1948: 
Their flat prediction that Thomas FE. 


election threat 


Dewey was certain 
mmpletely out of 


ened to put them 
business. 

e Pitfall—Neverth« 
pollsters believes that woiding flat pre 
diction will keep mut of hot water 
completely. Says G p: “We are fact 
finders and report We trv to stay 
in that role. But that’s hard to do; 
when your figures that one candi 
date is ahead of ther, and 
report that fact public dec 
you're predicting 

You can already e the 
Roper has steered ir so far of any 
figures on which ididate is leading, 
sticks to what people think about 1s 
sues involved. Gallup shows Eisen 
hower ahead slightly, but spotlights the 
fact that the ¢ undecided” could 
change that. Th ume is true of 
Crosslev, whose first poll this weck 


none of th« 


vou 


ides 


caution 
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ASK a cook... 


ulWholl Win 


also gives Eisenhower a “narrow lead” 
as of Sept. 1. 

These things seem to indicate that 
the pollsters have a new respect for 
human beings as independent minds. 
In 1948, they learned that after a man 
is neatly tabulated he may move to an- 
other pigeonhole when he goes to vote. 
Or, just as bad for the figures, he may 
not vote at all. 
¢ To the Wire—As a result of this, all 
the pollsters plan to carry their probing 
as close to the election as possible— 
something they did not do in 1948. 
Gallup expects to do his last interview- 
ing as late as the Saturday morning be- 
fore election. This marks a_ basic 
change: Last time, he didn’t have the 
setup to handle such a last-minute 
survey. 

Even that pace, however, is going to 
make Gallup wary of predicting; he 
feels that too many things can happen, 
anyway, to throw off what he may un- 
cover. Probably the main thing is that 
there is no way such a poll can show 
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who will actually go out and vote. 

Also, even at the latest possible date, 
there is a chance for a shift.in enough 
sentiment to get one man elected over 
the other in a close race. Yet Gallup 
points out that you can’t cut it any 
finer, just because of mechanical limita- 
tions. 

Crossley takes a different line. He 
thinks that a last-minute rush job is 
dangerous. Since you are working under 
great pressure and at high speed, there’s 
too great a chance for error. He plans 
to be polling up to within 10 days, 
possibly within a weck of the clection. 
¢ New Hope—Underneath this talk, 
you find that all the pollsters expect to 
do better this vear than in 1948. Two 
things they are paying a lot more at- 
tention to this vear are: (1) the people 
who say they don’t know yet who they'll 
vote for; and (2) the problem of who 
will actually vote, who won't. 

On the first point, the interviewer 
won't let the subject drop when a per- 
son says “I don’t know.” Instead, he 
will pursue the point with questions 
designed to find out which way he is 
leaning and how strongly. 

The really big hurdle is discovering 
who will vote. Crossley thinks you can 
at least find those who are most likely 
to vote by asking certain “filter” ques- 
tions, designed in general to learn 
whether it really makes any difference 
to the person asked who gets elected. 
Gallup is doing the same sort of thing. 
¢ Basic Purposes—But what is the 
purpose of all this anyway? Why try 
to find out how people will vote before 
they actually do? Most of the public- 
opinion pollers admit that in a sense 
they do this for prestige and publicity. 

But there’s more to it than that. 
Gallup, who does nothing but public 
opinion surveys and derives all his in- 
come from newspapers that buy the 
service, feels that pulse-taking is vital 
to the survival of democracy. 
¢ Marketing Research—Crossley takes 
a more mundane and immediate view, 
largely because his main job is market 
research. To him, the presidential elec- 
tion polling is “a laboratory where we 
can find out how people change their 
minds, and why.” This is important 
for his marketing research because he 
is trving to find better ways to de- 
termine what people will buy six 
months from now. Now he only knows 
which of two silver patterns, say, they 
would buy today. 

Greater accuracy, of course, is the 
goal of all pollsters. Right now, they 
say, they are ready to take the bumps 
and bruises that go with trying. And 
they expect both. Philosophizes Gal- 
lup: “This is a new science, just like 
flying once was. And flying never 
would have got anywhere unless a man 
built a plane that crashed on the take- 
off.” 


Hiking Prices 

OPS gives manufacturers 
a guide to go by in computing 
how to pass along recent 
increases in metals cost. 


Last month, the Office of Price 
Stabilization promised to let industry 
pass along its increased metal costs— 
mainly the ones resulting from the hike 
in steel prices. Now, OPS has spelled 
out the rules for computing higher ceil- 
ings. They boil down to this: 

eA manufacturer can raise his 
ceiling price only by the additional 
amount he must pay for the metal he 
uses, cither as raw material or in com- 
ponents; pyramiding isn’t permitted. 

¢ Metal-price pass-throughs can go 
into effect immediately, or at any time 
in the future. But a manufacturer can 
claim an increase, only if his supplier 
actually asks for higher prices. 

¢ Manufacturers don’t have to file 
their new ceilings with OPS, but they 
must tell other producers who use 
their products how much of their price 
is due to the metals increase. 

OPS has detailed formulas for put- 
ting these rules into practice. 
¢ Give Formula—One formula shows 
how to figure a new ceiling price for a 
single product. Under it, a manufac- 
turer works out the physical amount of 
each metal he uses per unit of product, 
multiplies by the increased cost per 
pound or ton, and then adds the results 
to get his price increase. Here’s how an 
electric fan manufacturer might do it: 

Carbon Steel Armature 

Sheet & Field 

Unit of Purchase (Tons) (Units) 
Amount required 


per fan , 2 


Bearings 
(Units) 


Increase in sup- 
pliers’ ceiling per 
purchase unit.. $4.50* 
Dollars-and-cents 
increase per fan. $0.009 


* per ton 


So the total increase permitted in the 
ceiling price of the fan is 42.9¢. 
There’s also a formula that simplifies 
computations for manufacturers with 
several lines or plants. They can work 
out a “group factor” or percentage that 
would be appreciable to all items. 
The full impact of the new ruling 
probably won’t be felt for some time. 
Producers will have to wait until they 
get in shipments of higher-cost material 
fore they can adjust ceilings. But 
manufacturers don’t usually get de- 
livery of all materials and components 
simultaneously, so you'll see small and 
frequent increases, until the ceilings 
envisioned by the OPS are reached. 


$0.30 $0.06 


$0.30 $0.12 
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EISENHOWER: “We must find sound methods of 
obtaining greater protection for our diversified 
farms, our producers of perishable foods. They 
yield the rich variety of meats, milk, eggs, fruits, 
and vegetables that support our nutritious 


national diet.” 


a 


prices.” 


STEVENSON: “Our first line of defense for pro- 
ducers of perishables is, of course, a strong eco- 
nomic policy that will insure high employment 
and purchasing power. But behind this, there 
should be protection against unreasonably low 


The Remaining Farm Problem 


Both candidates for President plowed 
the same furrow at the National Plow- 
ing Contest last weekend. 

hey ran a dead heat in backing price 
supports at 90% of parity for the basic 
storable commodities: cotton, corn, 
wheat, peanuts, tobacco, rice. These 
supports are the core of the subsidy 
ystem that dates from the depression 
period 

Beyond that, Ike and Adlai both gave 
i solid plug (above) for more and better 
government supports for the perishable 
which account for 
total value of all 


mainly foods 
of the 
farm production. 

So it seems a sure bet that—which- 
ver man moves into the White House 

mother look-see into this vast area of 
farm production will be near the top 
of the agenda 
¢ No Cure-All—It seems doubtful that 
there can be any quick, casy gimmick 
to take care of the perishables. 

Today, there’s almost no farm sur- 
plus problem. Seven solid vears of post- 
war domestic prosperitv—plus high ex- 
ports of grains—have kept farm com- 
modity markets relatively tidy. 

Nevertheless—as our postwar experi- 
ence with eggs and potatoes proved— 
potential surpluses of cither storables 
or perishables are never more than a 
couple years away at most. This sort of 
thing is what brought forth the Bran- 
nan Plan—a support program for most 
perishables. 
¢ Costly Perishables—Price support op- 
erations on perishables have been by 


rops 


ibout 75% 
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far the most costly part of farm sup- 
port programs 

In its latest financial report, out this 
week, Commodity Credit Corp. shows 
that 80% of the net dollar cost for 
price support since 1933 has been spent 
on perishables. CCC puts the cost of 
price supports in the 19 years at about 
S1-billion, with perishables taking about 
$800-million. 

Staff experts of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee last vear figured an 
even higher total. By wrapping other 
price support operations up with CCC’s 
activities, they put the cost of support- 
ing perishables alone at about $1.5-bil- 
lion since 1933 
e Always Details—For obvious reasons, 
neither candidate mentioned such un- 
comfortable statistics as these. And 
neither mentioned just how he might 
find a way to support perishables with- 
out the unpalatable realities that go 
with the palatable objective. 

For no one has vet found anv way 
to support perishables that won’t in- 
clude cither (1) outright subsidv to the 
farmer—paving him a higher price than 
he could get in the market, or (2) con- 
trols that tell the farmer how much of 
what crops he can plant—holding down 
supplies to keep unit prices high. 


}, ABCs of Price Supports 


All so-called price support programs 
work in one or the other of these wavs. 
On storables—grains and cotton—the 
government removes “surplus” supplies 


| thus maintains 
rmment stands 
xample, at an 
invtime 
clse- 
tucks 


flour 


from the market, 
market prices. Th 
ready to buy wheat 
average price of $2.17 per bu. 
the farmer can’t get that price 
where. Result: tl rmment 
wheat away in stor ind the 
miller has to pay $ 

On perishables, t rmment pays 
the farmer a highe than he’s able 
to get in the market | then markets 
the stuff at what srice it might 
bring 
¢ Supports Means Controls—Such op- 
erations often farmers to 
produce crops bi need, 
just to collect gov nent monev. A 
prime example was the postwar potato 
scandal. Since tl led for 
support buying, tl ent had to 
take possession spuds, 
at a cost of hund millions of 
dollars. 

To avoid too m f this, the law 
limitations on 
1. But farmers 


loser 


onomic 


pricc 


provides for product 
the acreage to be pl 
get around this b ting rows 
together, by pour n the fertilizer 
(page 54), by concentrating on their 
best and most product land 
e Marketing Quotas—The next possi- 
bilitv, then, is marketing hold 
ing down the am yf a crop which 
a farmer is allowed to ship to mar- 
ket 

This, however tough thing to 
do—and tough to enforce. Hauling a 
farmer into court for planting what he 
wants and selling what he wants is not 


quotas 
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likely to win friends and influence 
votes. 

This dead-end in tough production 
and marketing controls as a companion 
of price support is reached more quickly 
with perishables than with storables. 
Storables such as wheat and cotton can 
be bought by the government and 
tucked away out of sight for a period 
of years. Eventually—as in World War 
Il—a shortage period may come along 
and you can unload. Perishables, 
however, have to find a use quickly, or 
they deteriorate—and, whichever ha 
—. it’s bound to get plenty of me 
icity. 
¢ Marketing Agreements—There’s one 
type of ge support for perishables 
that works where there’s really tight 
control of production—cither because 
of the economics of the crop, or the 
organization of the growers. Maite and 
other dairy products, tobacco, and citrus 
and other fruits are prime examples 
of perishables that are under marketing 
agreements. 
¢ Brannan Plan—The production pay- 
ment plan is probably the most direct 
method of subsidizing the farmer who 
produces perishables—and the consumer 
who eats the stuff. What it means is 
this: The government pays the farmer 
a fixed price for his crop, then lets con- 
sumers buy the stuff for whatever price 
it will bring. 

However, Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan has been slapped down for 
four straight years for proposing such a 
system. 


ll. Wait Till Next Year 


When the new President—or his Sec- 
retary of Agriculture—seriously consid- 
ers what to do about all this, he’s likely 
to conclude: 

There’s no single answer that fits the 
dozens of perishables he might want to 
— 

If he decides that something should 
be done—which is controversial in it- 
self—he’s likely to wind up with a va- 
riety of gimmicks that have been used 
in the past 20 years. 
¢ Farm Bloc—At any rate, one thing 
seems certain: There'll be no bold new 
farm program for perishables without a 
thorough examination by all sections 
of the farm bloc in Congress. 

The powerful bloc representing pro- 
ducers of storables is solidly entrenched. 
Depending on the situation at any 
given time, this bloc may be for or 
against extending supports for perish- 
ables. 

If they need the votes, they may go 
along with paying out tax dollars to 
other crops. However, if a program for 
perishables looks as if it might threaten 
supports for storables—the cotton-grain- 
tobacco blocs will certainly log-roll to 
freeze out perishables. 
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A New Try for Free Trade... 


... seemed to be in the making as the world's money 
men got together in Mexico. No action until after the U.S. 
election, but a lot of thinking. 


In 1944, when the war was still on, 
the Allied countries got together at 
Bretton Woods to plan a brave, new 
economic world. Their goal was a free- 
wheeling, multilateral trade based on a 
minimum of trade barriers and freely 
convertible currencies. To help achieve 
this goal two international institutions 
were set up: the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

This week the governors of both in- 
stitutions met in Mexico City for their 
annual session, The finance ministers 
and central bankers from some 50 coun- 
tries agreed on two things: (1) The 
world is still as far from the Bretton 
Woods goal as it was early in 1947 
when IMF started operations; (2) IMF 
has failed so far to make any real con- 
tribution to currency stabilization. 
¢ Turning Point?—There were signs in 
Mexico City this week, however, that 
IMF might soon come to life. “The 
fund may be at the same turning point 
the World Bank reached in 1950, 
when it blossomed out with loans in 
every part of the non-Communist world. 

Of course, no big decisions can be 
made by the Fund until the new U.S. 
administration takes over in Washing- 
ton. But the public sessions and be- 
hind-the-scenes talk seem to indicate 
that the Fund is set to move in on the 
exchange bottlenecks that now hamper 
world trade. 
¢ Danger Sign—There’s no doubt about 
the need for tackling some of the West- 
ern world’s basic economic problems. 
The most important of these is how to 
cover Western Europe’s continuing dol- 
lar deficit, now that direct U.S. eco- 
nomic aid is coming to an end. Unless 
this question is answered, there’s real 
danger that economic disunity will crack 
the political and military unity of the 
Atlantic Alliance. Western Europe 
must decide now whether it can live in 
the same economic world with the U.S. 
or should try to insulate itself within 
a separate trading bloc. 

The Fund takes the position that 
Europe’s dollar problem is basically one 
of controlling inflation through proper 
fiscal and monetary policies. In fact, 
that is the main theme of the Fund’s 
official sessions in Mexico City. 
¢ Beyond Their Means—The Fund’s 
annual report puts the position bluntly. 
It argues that many IMF members have 
lived beyond their means in meeting 
the combined pressure of (1) heavy 
postwar demand for consumption and 


investment goods; (2) popular desire 
for economic security and betterment; 
and (3) need of rearmament. Instead 
of using agony policies, the 
Fund says, too many have used physi- 
cal controls over domestic production 
and import and exchange controls over 
trade. 

The Fund concedes that inflation is 
not the only thing that has contributed 
to recurrent exchange crises in coun- 
tries like Britain and France. It points 
to protective tariffs in the U.S.; lack 
of adequate gold and dollar reserves; 
the decline in east-west European 
trade; and failure of the big Western 
countries to coordinate stockpiling pro- 
grams. 

* Big Ifs—It’s these points, which Fund 

officials regard as secondary, that some 
European officials are hammering on 
at Mexico City. True, all the Euro- 
pean governments agree now that in- 
flation has to be controlled before 
there’s any hope of getting trade into 
balance. But the British and French 
in particular argue that action is needed 
on other fronts also. They would like 
to see a thorough discussion of ques- 
tions like these: 

(1) Will IMF join with the U.S., 
and perhaps Canada, to put up stabili- 
zation credits to back convertibility of 
European currencies, especially the 
British pound? 

(2) Can prices of basic commodities 
be stabilized with an agreed parity, 
comparable to the U.S. farm support 
formula? 

(3) Can the U.S. get its tariffs down 
any further so other countries can sell 
more goods in the American market? 

(4) How can the big industrial coun- 
tries, especially the U.S., get more pri- 
vate investment into undeveloped areas 
of the world? 
¢Pending—No_ decisions can be 
reached on any of these questions at 
Mexico City. They all depend on the 
attitude the new U.S. aialelantion 
takes. A full-dress international eco- 
nomic conference may have to be held 
in 1953 before anything much is set- 
tled. In any case, it’s unlikely that 
the U.S. will agree to aorestes 
or international commodities, thoug 
Washington might be willing to go 
along with longer-term contracts. On 
the tariff front, probably the most any 
new administration will do is to re- 
affirm the Reciprocal Trade Program 
to reassure other countries that U.S. 
tariffs will not be raised. 
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Jean Gros designs fairy-tale characters and animals... 


Small Company Hangs a Business on 


Ihe Coney Island (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce last week ran a_ parade 
right, above) to stir up post- 
Labor Day amuse- 
ment and recreation business. Among 
the paraders were two grinning horses 
pulling a big wagon. These 
three items were supplied by an enter- 
prising company from Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Jean Gros, Inc. 


some 
customers for its 


1 
covered 


Gros specializes in pardde balloons. 
Its business takes it all over the coun 
try, staging department 
stores, fairs, trade shows, sports events, 
civic and chambers of com- 
merce. Its vearly gross is between $150,- 
000 and $200,000 ; 
¢ Paradox—Despite the size of its bal- 
loons, the company itself is small: It 
has only 20 permanent employees. Dur- 


parades for 


groups, 


. « - to march in parades like 


ing the Christma ison, it ex 
pands to 50 With this 
extra help, the in set up 
Christmas parad 50 bal 
loons 
(Gros will have 

by this Christma 
Gros gets from $1 
¢ Big and Small—} 
and runs the com; 


cmp 


each in se 








MAKING parade balloons is a precision job. They're made 
of rubberized fabric. Gros turns some out at his 
own shop; others are made by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


SHIPPING is easy: All you have to do is deflate the balloons 
and fold them up. Gros runs parades in cities 


Peak season is around Christmas. 


and towns all over the U.S. 
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A 


this one at Coney Island. 


Big Balloons 


believes that variety is the spice of life. 
At one time he earned his living bi 
running puppet shows. Then, about 
17 years ago, he decided to go into 
business with outsize balloons 
l'raditional parade balloons are filled 
with helium or some other light gas 
Gros, instead, uses air. There are two 
advantages to this procedure: (1) Air 
is free; and (2) helium-filled balloons, 


™N . a 


BLOWING UP balloons isn’t hard either—when you use 


Air is a lot less trouble 


air, as Gros does. 


than helium, requires less equipment. Besides, it’s free. 
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which swing at the end of long ropes 
or wires, run the risk of getting snagged 
on overhead trolley lines. Gros’ bal- 
loons are mounted on collapsible steel 
trailers; they aren’t high enough to hit 
trolley wires in most cities. 

he big hazard with air-filled bal- 
loons—as with any tvpe—is wind. A 
stiff wind can tear them loose from 
their moorings and blow them all over 
the countrvside. Gros says that the last 
vear and a half has been unusually 
windy—though this hasn’t held up the 
company’s operations. 


SETTING UP 


air, you have to lift the entire weight of its fabric. 


Grossing around $200,000 a year, his... 


Gros gets his balloons from Good 
year Tire and Rubber Co.’s acronau 
tical division. Some of the balloon 
figures are made up at Goodyear’s 
plant, others in Gros’ shop. The fabric 
used is a special rubberized cloth 
¢ Pride and Joy—Gros designs most of 
the balloons himself. He uses comi 
strip and fairytale characters as well as 
animals. One of his proudest achieve 
ments is a balloon in the shape of a 
monstrous Christmas tree. It revolves 
slowly on its base, while two generators 
light up 250 bulbs. 


, 


an air-filled balloon takes some muscle. 
Since this type of balloon isn’t lighter than 
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LAKE BOAT CHRISTENING DRAWS... 


MOB OF UNEXPECTED GUESTS AS... 


Sister Ships Join Ferry Fleet 


When the Pere Marquette Div. of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. got 
ready to launch one vessel and christen 
mother for its Lake Michigan pas- 
senger and ferry ficet, it snatched the 
opportunity to whet the goodwill of 
its shippers. As a gesture, it invited 
2,000 of them, along with a raft of 
special guests, to attend the double 
ceremony at Sturgeon Bay, Sept. 6 
¢ Party-Fever— Iwo before the 
launching day, Walter Tuohy, C & O 
president, was deluged by an_ unex- 
pected flood of acceptances. More than 
900 shippers were in a_party-going 
mood, said they would be on hand to 
witness launching of the new ferry 
Badger (named for the Univ. of Wis- 
consin football team) and christening 
of the Spartan (named for the Michi- 
gan State cleven) 

Che last-minute response created a 
big problem to feed and enter- 
tain several hundred unexpected guests. 
Chis is how it was done. First, C & O 
rushed its passenger-service house- 
keeper, Ann Stevenson, to the scene 
to supervise party preparations. Then, 
pace aboard the Spartan which will 
be used for railroad cars was floored 
over: Half of it was converted into a 
dining room, five bars were set up on 
the other half. A Milwaukee caterer 
was commissioned to prepare the food, 
transport it from 140 mi. away, and 
feed the guests. Partv-givers estimated 
that C & O picked up a tab of around 
$25,000 for the party and incidentals. 
¢ Double Trouble—Getting up a party 
for nearly 1,000 guests at the last min- 
ute, however, was not C & O’s only 
It faced an even bigger problem 


The bav had 


weeks 


how 


WOTrT\ 
in launching the Badger 
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the highest water leve! in history. Man 
agement realized that when the Badger 
slid down the way it would kick up 
10-ft. waves that would imperil a ma 
chine shop on the dock. So C & O 
took safety measures. It borrowed a 
number of refrigerator cars from Green 
Bay & Western R.R., spotted them 
between the machine shop and the 
dock edge, then put up steel sheeting 
to protect the cars. In spite of these 
precautions, the waves smashed the 
steel sheets against the cars and shoved 
iainst the machine shop, 
Damage is esti- 


eight cars 
all but collapsing it 
mated at $15,000 

l'o make matters worse, the machine 
shop belonged to Christy Corp., builder 
of the two ships, which had already 
taken something of a beating on the 
deal. Christy and C & O had signed 
terms for the construction in 1950. The 
igreement had no escalator clause. 
Even though C & O furnished ma- 
terials, other increased costs since then 
have made fulfilling the contract any- 
thing but a financial success for the 
shipbuilder 

Except for the launching mishap, 
only one incident marred the cere- 
monies. It happened at a critical point 
in the christening of the Spartan by 
Mrs. John A. Hannah, wife of Michi- 
gan State’s president. Faces reddened 
as the Green Bav Lumberjacks band 
broke into the victorv song of the Univ. 
of Michigan, arch-rival of the Spartan’s 
namesake, Michigan State 
¢ Short Cut—The new $5-million ves- 
sels will join Pere Marquette’s present 
flect of six carriers which short-cut 
across 50 mi. of Lake Michigan be 
Ludington, Mich.. and Mani 


tween 


Wis., 
he sister ships 
bound passeng¢ 
capacity for 52 d cars 
C & O estimat t nets around $]1- 
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auto-carryving s¢ 
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moved 


Tuohy (left), does 


C & O PRESIDEN! 


freight prompting among shipper guests. 
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Ingenious Ways 
of Getting Steel 


the various pieces of sheets they require. We’re 
cutting these requirements— sometimes by the 
thousands—from other small or odd shaped 
pieces, thus permitting the customer to con- 
tinue in production. 

On other products we are asking for the 
exact size and length needed so we can fill 
orders from shorts even though we’re not able 
to furnish the steel from our regular stocks. 

In addition we have operated a steel and 
machinery exchange in the Ryerson Pictorial 
to expand the available supply and now are 
receiving lists of material from customers and 
passing them on to others through our sales 
representatives. 

These are only a few of the many ways in 
which we are helping steel users meet their 
requirements. 

Obviously, we are not always able to come 
through, but we invite you to call on Ryerson 
experience and facilities when you need steel. 
We will always do our best and sometimes the 
results may surprise you. 


Steel continues in short supply from causes 
well known to all. 

However, business must go on, and our cus- 
tomers, with the close cooperation of Ryerson 
engineers and metallurgists, are performing 
near miracles in order to keep the wheels of 
industry turning. 

Leaner alloys are being heat treated and 
used where it was never believed they could 
possibly serve. Available chrome stainless is 
doing some jobs better than the restricted 
nickel chrome formerly used. 

When large rounds are not in stock we are 
furnishing forgings, which are stronger and 
quite satisfactory. 

Hot rolled bars are being machined when 
cold rolled bars are unavailable, and cold 
rolled bars are being used where only hot 
rolled bars were used before. 

Heavier and larger welded tubing is replac- 
ing hard-to-get seamless, and available square 
welded tubing is being used in structural 
applications formerly requiring angles, channels 
or beams. 

To meet one customer’s rush order for 18” 
plate circles, we secured the left-over center 
pieces from a second customer who was cut- 
ting 20” plate rings. And on another recent 
occasion we furnished T’s not otherwise avail- 
able by splitting a number of I beams. 

Sheet metal users are providing us with 
drawings showing the exact size and shape of 


* * * 


While at the moment a portion of certain 
products must be reserved for defense pur- 
poses, the strike is over and our inventories 
are being replenished. We hope that before 
many months we may be able to furnish all 
the steel you need. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: » CARBON - STAINLESS & ALLOY STEEL +» BARS - STRUCTURALS + PLATES + SHEETS + TUBING, ETC. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. — STEEL SERVICE PLANTS AT: NEW YORK + 


PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO + CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE + ST. LOUIS + 


BOSTON + 


PHILADELPHIA + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE + SPOKANE 





The Gran Chaco of Paraguay is the land 
of semi-barbarous tribes of Chaco Indians, 
It is also the source of one of the world’s 
strangest trees, the Quebracho. 


The Quebracho, or “Axe Breaker” tree defies 
ordinary axes and saws and for years was 

used for railway sleeping cars because it is 

as hard as iron. The trees grow from 50 to 

80 feet in height and are marketed from these 
tropical jungles by every method from ox-cart 
to railway. The crystalline extract from the 
fibre of the tree, secured by pulverizing and 
processing, is used today in medical circles for 
respiratory ailments. Its tannic acid content 


also makes it ideal for tanning leather, 


In the oil industry, Quebracho extract 
has proven to be a marvelous thinning agent 
for drilling mud. Today it is used extensively 
throughout the world for this purpose. 


This is just ome of the many materials 
employed by SUNRAY, and others in 
the industry, to facilitate the production 
of oil. SUNRAY is ever on the 


f 
alert to make the best possible use of } SUNRAY's mud engineers work- 
ing on West Texas “Spraberry” 
© well drilling problems increased 
methods to help meet America’s ever-§) their mud costs, but thereby 
| lowered over-all well comple- 
tion expense and saved many 
| tons of critical steel. 


ae 


modern, progressive oil production 


increasing demand for oil . . . for 
SUNRAY'’s progress and America’s 
progress go hand in hand. 


y . 


— a a * 
SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. e TULSA, OKLA. 
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Henry J. Kaiser Co. will underwrite a 
$25-million securit sue for Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp., maker of Kaiser, Frazer, 
and All-State (S« Roebuck) autos 
(BW-—Sep.6’52,p14¢ The holding 
group feels that much new capital will 
put K-F in the black. One hitch is that 
Sears might not go along with the All- 
State, even though K-F is making the 
changes Sears want 

& 
Antibiotics may do wonders for agri- 
culture. A Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
scientist has disco 1 that use of in- 
finitesimal amount f terramycin in 
watering greatly stimulates growth of 
sweet corn and other plants. 


Auto buyers will wait from six 
to eight weeks f lelivery of new 
models, in spite rlier announce- 
ments that the steel strike would not 
greatly delay product schedules. The 
shutdown took more than half a mil- 
lion cars out of the industry’s produc- 
tion schedules (BW—Jul.26’52,p34). 

® 
One-man control entire output 
of a radio-TV fact mav be on the 
way. Hallicrafter vill start mass 
production of ar larm-clock radio 
using printed circuits on Oct. 15. The 
new technique en 20 girls, instead 
of the usual 100 1 out 1,000 sets 
a day. It cuts retail price about 25%. 

; a 

First commercial recovery of uranium 
from phosphate k has begun in a 
new Atomic Eners mmission plant 
at Jolict, Ill. Tl lant grew out of 
AEC’s discovery that uranium is 2 
minor compone nt xtensive phos 
phate deposits in | la 

e 
Artist Grandma Moses, farm woman 
turned painter, lebrated her 92nd 
birthday by forming a corporation. 
Grandma Moses Properties, Inc., of 
New York City, will handle contracts 
and distribution of her paintings. 

* 
New turbojet aircraft engine said to be 
the world’s most powerful, developed 
by Westinghouse 1 the Navy, will be 
produced by Lincoln-Mercury Div. of 
Ford Motor Co. The 25,000-hp. en- 
gine is an improved version of West- 
inghouse’s J-40 jet. At the same time, 
Curtiss-Wright leveloping a turbo- 
prop engine that it says may shadow in 
power any plane engine yet made. 

: 
American President Lines expects to get 
around $15-million in back subsidies. 
The Maritime Admin. approved the 
company "$ applic ition for an operating 
differential subsidy for its transpac ific 
passenger route roactive to 1947 
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What it takes to make 
steam behave at 1450 psi and 1000° F! 


MAIN STEAM PIPING 
INSTALLED AT SALEM HARBOR 
STATION OF NEW ENGLAND POWER COMPANY 


Manufacture of this main steam piping began at 
Pennsylvania Forge Corporation as 20-ton alloy- 
steel ingots (242% chrome, 1% moly steel). Four 
days’ forging changed the ingots into solid bars 30 
ft. long, with outside diameter of 1542 in. Boring, 
turning, sizing and finishing followed. 


“NABRICATION of the main steam line for the Salem Harbor 
iz Station of the New England Power Company, vital link 
in more than 52 miles of piping fabricated by Grinnell, is 
an example of the many skills required of Grinnell piping 
specialists. Grinnell chemists, metallurgists, physicists and 
radiologists . . . all played a part in the bending, welding 
and testinz operations. 


The integration of complex, highly technical skills like 
these into a single organization of trained specialists explains 
Grinnell’s leadership in the field of prefabrication. It ex- 
plains, too, why your interests are best served when you 
call upon Grinnell’s expert personnel and specialized facili- 
ties in the solution of your piping problems. 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island * Coast-to-Coast Network of Branch Warehouses and Distributor: 


pipe and tube fittings * welding fittings * engineered pipe hangers and supports * Thermolier unit heaters * valves 
Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves * pipe * prefabricated piping * plumbing and heating specialties * water works supplies 
. 


industrial supplies Grinnell automatic sprinkler fire protection systems ° Amco air conditioning systems 





Retailing Gets Back in High Gear 


e Consumers are recovering from the two post- 


Korea buying rushes. They're coming back to market again. 


@ this time, they're buying steadily—but without any 


of the 1950-1951 panic. 


@ this leads retailers to think that, for the first time 
since Korea, the business of buying and selling may be set- 


tling on an even keel. 


Over the past two years, the U.S. re- 
tailer has been through some rough 
weather. He has been rushed along on 
the crests of two scare-buving booms, 
dumped back into the troughs again 
when consumers turned indifferent. He 
has been caught with, alternately, too 
little inventory and too much. He has 
seen prices rise and drop crazily. At 
times, he may have wondered whether 
there was any sense at all in trying to 
plan more than a weck ahead. 

Now, finally, it looks as though he’s 
tiling into smooth water. For the first 
time since the outbreak of war in 
Korea, the nation’s economy seems to 
be settling down. Consumers are com- 
back into the market after last 
vear’s boom and slump—and this time 
they're buving carefully and _ steadily, 
without any show of panic. Prices have 
leveled off. Business has started an 
orderly climb, should reach a. satisfv- 
ingly high level and hold it until at 
least mid-1953. 

That’s the opinion of _ retailers 
throughout the U.S., as they expressed 
it to BUSINESS WEEK reporters last week. 
¢ Return to Normalcy—In acarly every 
big citv, vou can hear the same soft 
pedaled note of optimism. Nobody 
sees a boom in the offing. But almost 
evervbody feels business picking up 
more than normal seasonal causes can 
account for. What’s happening, retailers 
think, is that the economy is finally do- 
ing what it’s supposed to do in a period 
of arms buildup and high employment. 
Says one New York department store 
economist: “Now thev’re buving nor- 
mally. We're getting what we should 
have got at the beginning (the outbreak 
in Korea).” 

This thinking on the local level is 
backed up bv national statistics from 
the Dept. of Commerce. The _ vol- 
ume of U.S. retail sales for July of 
this vear (1949=100) was 118—up a 
moderate 7.3 points from the same 
month last vear. This climb has been 
slow and deliberate. Compared to the 


ing 
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rough-and-tumble days of 1950 and 
carly 1951, it’s practically nothing. 
Back then, the index thought nothing 
of jumping nine points in two months. 
¢ The Reasons—There are several fac- 
tors behind this comeback—factors that 
lead retailers to believe the going will 
be smooth from here until at least next 
spring 

¢ During the two post-Korea buy- 
ing rushes, manufacturers and retailers 
frantically built up inventory to take 
care of soaring demand. When demand 
sagged, they were left holding the bag. 
They had to cut prices to empty their 
warchouses. Stocks got out of balance 
Now, retailers report, their inventories 
have worked back onto an even keel 
They and the manufacturers are plaving 
it close to the vest, ordering and pro 
ducing only for immediate needs. This 
hand-to-mouth operation makes deliv- 
eries slow in some cases, but it has had 
the effect of stabilizing the whole re- 
tail structure 

¢ Consumers are just beginning to 
work out from under the debts thev 
piled up during the buving rushes. And 
now that they have cash in their pock 
ets, thev aren't inclined to blow it all 
on another rush. “Twice,” savs a re 
tailer in Cleveland, Ohio, “they were 
scared shortages were coming. And 
twice, they were wrong.” Adds another 
retailer in Atlanta, Ga.: ““Thev don’t 
scare sO casv any more, and neither do 
we.” buving again 
buving plenty, but with a cold and 
appraising cv¢ 

¢ Consumers are just beginning to 
replace the big items they bought dur- 
ing the rushes. Thev want new cars, 
new refrigerators. They're trading in 
their small-screen tclevision sets for 
big-screen models. This usuallv steady 
and continuous replacement market 
ground to a near-halt in some cities 
last year because people had (1) bought 
major appliances before they needed 
them, fearing a shortage; and (2) spent 
all their money while doing so. Now, 
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Your decisions-faster-with KAROEX 


analyze 


“Just one moment — I'll give you the answer...” (and he 
knows his decision is going to be right, based on complete, 
accurate data). 

That's Kardex administrative “fact power” in action... 
and thousands of progressive companies, in every field of 
commerce and industry, are profiting by it daily. 

You, too, can profit through the finer yet firmer execu- 
tive control Kardex can give you over sales, production, 
inventory and other phases of your business. Kardex not 
only integrates and concentrates related facts for quick 


reference — it signals major items of information in con- 


KARDLOK ... illustrated here with three overlapping 
record pockets selected from a typical Kardex record. 
Blisters formed in the signal mate with die-cuts in the 


venient, bar chart form. You can see... compare... 
...execute...all in a matter of seconds. 

Now, moreover, you can profit by new Kardex. develop- 
ments such as Kardlok (see picture below), and by the host 
of engineering improvements embodied in the new Kardex 
Imperial equipment. See for yourself at the nearest Reming 
ton Rand Business Equipment Center... or write for free 
folder No. KD 613, Management Controls Reference 
Library, Room 1311, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


record card, permitting quicker, easier setting of signals 
... caliper-accurate positioning of signals ...and positive 
locking of signal settings. 
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Revolving doors make a fitting 
entrance for the newest and 
largest office building in Boston 


For the magnificient headquarters of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., swing doors proved too 
drafty and inefficient. The architects 
redesigned the central section of the 
entrance for a revolving door built by 
International-Van Kannel. The re- 
sults and advantages more than justi- 
fied the cost of the alteration. 


®@ This is a random example of our 
facilities and experience in solving 
unusual problems in steel fabrication. 
Whether it be the frame for a skyscra- 
per or a decorative stairway... a 
warehouse or an industrial door... 
a hangar or an oilwell substructure 
... International Steel has a wealth of 
experience and ingenuity to bring to 
bear on your problems. Write the 
Special Projects Director. You'll get 
prompt and satisfying attention. 


International Steel is a prime source for: 
Structural Steel * Steel Building Products « 
Warehouse Steel « Standard Steel Buildings « 
Farm Buildings « Aviation Buildings « Revolv- 
ing Door Entrances « Industrial Doors « Rail- 
road Products « Stainless Steel Products « 
Lindsay Structures. 


INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL COMPANY 


1923 EDGAR STREET 


EVANSVILLE 
42 


INDIANA, U.S.A. 





“...one merchant says he’s 
ordering 15% more goods 
for this Christmas . . .” 


RETAILING starts on p. 40 


higher than last year. Deliveries are 
coming in a little late. “Manufacturers 
aren’t cutting until they have firm 
orders,” is the explanation of one busi- 
nessman. 

New York often lags behind other 
cities during an arms buildup period. 
Since it isn’t a defense-plant area, it 
gets little of the plush defense workers’ 
trade. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York reports that the city’s de- 
partment store sales last week lagged 
12% behind the same week last year. 
Still, retailers here are looking for an 
upturn this fall. Bergdorf-Goodman, 
for instance, plush specialty store, ex- 
pects a 10% gain this fall over the fall 
of 1951. 

Portland, Ore., presents a mixed pic- 
ture. Most retailers are optimistic; in 
fact, one merchant says he’s ordering 
15% more goods for this Christmas 
than he sold last Christmas. Car deal- 
ers, on the other hand, aren’t so happy. 
The steel strike failed to kindle con- 
sumer demand for most makes. But 
some dealers hope for a good fall, plan 
top-gear promotion to bring the cus- 
tomers in. 

Cincinnati is mildly optimistic. One 
dealer says: ““There’s a hopeful attitude, 
but I don’t think any of the merchants 
expect to set the world on fire.” Prices 
are holding steady. Appliances are 
starting to move after the early-year 
doldrums. Auto dealers are finding the 
demand good, but they’re plagued by 
the aftermath of the steel strike. One 
of them says he has a juicy backlog of 
orders, but by the time supply catches 
up with demand it may be so close to 
new-model time that demand will have 
evaporated. 

Los Angeles retailers think business 
is back on an even keel and will stay 
that way for some time. Inventories 
are about 20% below their level a year 
Though retailers and manufac- 
turers are steering clear of speculation 
and ordering only for immediate needs, 
deliveries are generally coming through 
on time. Since February, department 
stores have been bettering their previ- 
ous year’s each month by an 
average of 2%. 

Atlanta, Ga? is doing fine. This 
July, department store charge account 
sales were up 1% over last July, cash 
sales 8%; instalment sales 54%. Says 
one retailer: “We don’t think anvthing 
short of an all-out war will change 
this orderly and very satisfactory pic- 
ture in the immediate foresceable 
future.” 
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up a major gain (chart). For the full 
year of 1951, synthetics had only 40% 
of the total. 

A glance at the 1948 figures will show 
how far synthetics have come. In that 
year they accounted for only 16% of 
the total $700-million suds market. 

These year-to-year figures are used 
by the industry with some caution. 
They are not strictly comparable since 
all companies do not report for all 
vears. But they indicate the trend— 
which is strikingly similar to that seen 
in margarine vs. butter. It is predicted 
that by 1962, synthetics will have about 
55% of the total detergent market. 
¢ Bar Soap—The advent of P&G's Zest 
spotlights a little-developed side of the 
field. In coming out with a bar, P&G 
seems to have stolen a march on Lever 
Bros. and Colgate-Palmolive-Pect, its 
main competition in the $130-million 
toilet soap business. True, Colgate has 
marketed its Vel Beauty Bar for about 
three years. But it hasn’t done much 
to push it, nor, apparently, does it plan 
to — now. Lever has no synthetic 
bar. Lowila, made by Foster Milburn, 
a medical specialty firm in Buffalo, 
N. Y., is mainly for soap-sensitive 
people. Its high price (as much as 75¢ 
in some areas) probably preciudes wide- 
spread sales. 

P&G, however, has big plans to push 
Zest. It will be priced at roughly 60% 
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Gets on the Bandwagon 


more than comparable soap bars—but 
P&G officials expect it to last about 
40% longer. Even with the big push, it 
will probably take time to get Zest off 
the ground nationally; it took P&G two 
years to get its a a dishwashing com- 
pound, Joy, distributed countrywide. 
¢ Money-Maker—Synthetic bars are 
only a fraction of the total synthetic 
market. Actually the big money-earner 
in the field is the powdered laundry 
detergent which represents the great 
bulk of the detergent soap market. The 
figures show how swiftly the synthetic 
detergents have come oe 4 ack in 
1940, only 30-million Ib. of synthetics 
were produced, against soap’s 3.2-bil- 
lion Ib. By 1944 synthetic production 
climbed over the 100-million Ib. mark 
and by 1951, production was 1.4-bil- 
lion lb., against soap’s 2.5-billion Ib. 
Industry is a big user of synthetic 
detergents—buys several hundred deter- 
gents of one sort or another, for highly 
specialized purposes. 
¢ Battle Roval—But it is in the field 
of synthetics packaged for home con- 
sumption where a battle royal is on. 
That's particularly true of the heavy- 
duty or general-purpose synthetics. 
Their sales, according to a trade source, 
are seven to eight times those of light- 
duty synthetic detergents, the kind 
used for dishwashing and fine laundry. 
Leaders in the battle are P&G's 


HAVE 
YOUR 
CAKE 


and 
EAT IT, 
TOO! 





A paradox .. 
ticularly so 


. but true! Par- 


when Brown 


Boveri equipment is installed 
in your plant or your com- 


munity. 


Known the world over for 
its quality and daily estab- 


lishing new 


performance 


records for highly efficient 
operation with unusually low 


maintenance, 


Brown Boveri 


gives two PLUS VALUES 
. . . Low Initial Cost and 
(what is critical today) De- 
liveries that surpass expec- 


tation. 


Hard-fisted buyers are to- 


day inves- 
tigating 
Brown 
Boveri 
equipment. 
They insist 
upon the 
finest... 
they want 
to save 
money. 


buy brown boveri 


«+» Ht’s better business! 








Can we serve you 
with any of these 
BROWN BOVERI 
products? 

Steam Turbine 
Generators 

Turbo Blowers & 
Compressors 

Gas Turbines 

Power Circuit Breakers 

Lightning Arrestors 

Mechanical Rectifiers 

Radio Transmitters 
& Tubes 

Betatrons for Clinical & 
Industrial Uses 

General Voltage 
Regulators 

Stop Motors 








BROWN BOVERI @ 


CORPORATION 
19 Rector St., New York 6,N.Y. 
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Harmon Elliott 
Talking 


The Elliott bicycle factory at 
Watertown, Massachusetts, was 
sold to the Stanley brothers in 
1898, and the Stanley steam car 
was manufactured in this Elliott 
bicycle factory from 1899 to 1920. 


I remember how the Stanley 
brothers scoffed at gasoline au- 
tomobiles, but I saw gasoline 
automobiles put all steam auto- 


mobiles out of business. 


The differences between a 
steam automobile and a gaso- 
line automobile were no greater 
than the differences between the 
two kinds of addressing ma- 


chines now on sale in the U.S.A. 


In fact a comparison of Elliott 
stencil addressing machines 
with other addressing machines 
will reveal more differences 
than steam versus gasoline 


automobiles. 


I invite you to join the thou- 
sands of businessmen who have 
switched from metal address 
plates to Elliott typewriter sten- 


ciled fiber address cards. 

By what other expenditure 
can you reap 33!:%% per year on 
your investment? 

May I send you a booklet en- 


titled “Stencil Addressing from 
1852 to 1952”. 


Hr Wert 


151-S Albany Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 





Tide, which is generally agreed to hold 
better than a quarter of the total syn- 
thetic and natural detergent market; 
Colgate’s Fab, and Lever’s Surf and 
Breeze. In addition, P&G has the 
light-duty Dreft, in competition with 
Colgate’s Vel. 

¢ Rapid Growth—Although bar deter- 
gents are the newest, and laundry syn- 
thetics the mainstay of the synthetic 
business, liquid detergents have had the 
most spectacular growth. Sales were a 
trifling $79,000 in 1948; in 1951] they 
were nearly $18.7-million. 

In the liquid field, P&G ‘again seems 
to have the jump on the other members 
of the big three. Its Jov leads the na- 
tional market, despite the fact that it is 
a relative late-comer. Glim, for ex- 
ample, which is made by General Ani- 
line & Film Corp., and marketed by 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc., was put on the mar- 
ket in 1946. Jovy didn’t come along 
until 1948. There are a raft of liquid 


detergents on the market, but some of 
the little fellows have dropped out en- 
tirely, although in some areas small 
name products sell ry well. Neither 
Lever nor Colgate have entered the 
liquid field as yet 
¢ Advantages— I hx 
has stemmed from some very real ad- 
vantages. While formulas differ, the 
raw materials are largel 
based. This gives them an advantage 
over natural fats and oils which are 
more volatile price-wise. But their big- 
gest sales point is that they work well 
in hard water. 

That very fact, however, is some- 
times cited to show that, as one manu 
facturer put it, “the honeymoon is 
over” in synthetic With the hard 
water markets of the Middle West and 
Far West pretty well covered, progress 
could slow down from here on. Some 
people, however, feel that synthetic 
detergents are hardly past adolescenc« 


nthetics’ climb 


petroleum 


Customers Get a Free Ride 


Stores are finding it takes more than bargains to get 
customers these days. So they're offering free bus rides to 


lure suburbanites downtown. 


More cities are beginning to feel that 
if they want customers in their down- 
town districts, it isn’t enough just to 
keep stores open. Somehow you have 
to get the shoppers there. A free ride, 
by bus or trolley, can bring back some 
of the business that has been sticking 
to the suburbs. What’s more, it can 
boost a depressed transit line, and help 
case the traffic jam that most downtown 
stores count as their No. 1 enemy. 
¢ Free Ride—I'ree rides aren’t brand 
new. Memphis has had such a plan for 
several months (BW—Apr.26'52,p$4); 
Wichita, Kans., has had one for nearly 
two years. But the past couple of weeks 
have seen a spate of new ventures of 
this kind. Here are some recent ex- 
amples: 

e In Detroit last week, Ernest 
Kern Co. department store celebrated 
its 70th anniversary by giving free rides 
to familics who visited the store. 

¢ A couple of weeks ago, a three- 
cornered venture by stores, theaters, and 
transit lines started in Minneapolis. 

¢ The Minneapolis venture looked 
so good to nearby St. Paul that it fol- 
lowed suit. 

e Salt Lake City Bus Lines and 
the chamber of commerce have just 
started a vear-around free bus service 
on Monday nights. 
¢ One Way—There are about as many 
variations on the plan as there are cities 
trying it. Sometimes the merchants 
start it, sometimes the transit com- 
panies. In some cases the stores pav 


for the service; in others, the transit 
companies bear th Generally, 
the idea works lik 

A bus or trolley ca Vass 
to the downtown it designated 
ning one 


ngers free 


hours—usually carl 
night a week. T’ ngcr pays his 
own way home 

eA Pickup—In most 
ventures are too n 
cessful thev will | But transit lines 
and merchants alike agree that they 
mean a pickup in nes In some 
areas they really be paving their 
way. 

Wichita, a relatir ld hand at this 
deal, is an example. In 1949 and 1950, 
Wichita was boon ind evervbody 
was buving his own That meant 
slow business for Wichita Transporta 
tion Co 

But the compa 
straight fare hike for f 
itself out of busine Instead, it in 
creased the fare with transfer privileges 
and went on a campaign to promote 
bus riding. 

e Joint Venture—John Ebinger, vice 
president of the transport company, 
called on the leading stores to co- 
operate. A lot of Wichita’s workers in 
defense plants couldn't get to stores in 
normal hours. So Ebinger persuaded 
the stores to stay xn one night 
Thursdays. That w the store’s onh 
obligation. The bus company under 
took to provide fre rides from any 
area of the citv to the central business 


instances, the 
tell how suc 


didn’t want a 
t would price 
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Here’s an eight year old story we can tell NOW! 


with TOCCO’ 


Induction Heating 


@ In 1944 the Army Chemical Corps called for 

24 million bomb noses of a certain type. Current 

techniques required 84 million pounds of steel 

and more automatic screw machines than could 

possibly be made available. 

@ Edgewood Arsenal, given the task of solving 

this vital production puzzle, abandoned conven- 

tional machining methods and employed a-hot @ In addition to vast savings in steel and money, 
extrusion process—using TOCCO Induction the new shells had superior fragmentation prop- 
Heating to bring 2 pound steel blanks to forging __ erties. But above all the 1944 schedule was met 
heat. Former methods required 3% pound blanks to | —enough and on time to strike a telling blow for 
produce the same bomb noses. victory in World War II. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





Induction Heating Equipment must 
meet the requirements of the Federal 
Communication Commission's Rules 
and Regulations Relating to Indus- 
trial, Scientific and Medical Services, 
Part 18. All TOCCO equipment is 
certified to comply with these rules 
and regulations. 
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. . . but the company 
didn't want a straight fare 


Your insurance problems hike..." 
RIDES starts on p. 44 
are Our Business district between 5:30 and 7:30 p.m. 


Che plan, started in October, 1950, is 
considered a tremendous success. 
Our service consists of giving you sound insurance counsel and [he bus company finds its Thursday 
purchasing for you, from leading markets, the proper forms of night net stepped up 2% in the first 
year, expects the increase to be con 
siderably more this year. 

keeping your insurance costs at a minimum and reducing the ¢ Handout—In | Angeles, as in De- 
troit, a department store pioneered the 


plan. 


neering services. When losses do occur, it includes continuing Last May Milliron 
“ « , Aili ’ 


insurance to cover your business operations. It provides for 


frequency and severity of losses through our protection engi- 


department 
supervision that carries your claims through to satisfactory store staged a month-long “opportunity 
sale,” handed out tokens to all cus- 
tomers who spent $3 or more at the 
store 

Milliron’s was a more or less one- 


MARSH & M:<LENNAN shot try, though it may repeat the ex- 


INCORPORATED 


payment. Your insurance problems are our business. 


periment. But other Los Angeles mer 
INSURANCE BROKERS . AVERAGE ADJUSTERS chants picked up the idea—including 
; such big outfits United Sporting 
Chicago, 231 S. LaSalle St. New York, 70 Pine St San Francisco, Russ Bldg. Goods and Grand Central Public Mar 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver ket. Paramount Theater has been giv 
St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal St. Pauit Duluth Portland Buffalo Atlanta ing tokens to pec pl who leave the 
Washington Tulsa Phoenix Milwaukee Cleveland Havana London theater if thev have a transfer stub or 
other evidence that they got there by 
trolley. 

. Bargain Day—Kern Co.’s “Famih 
Bus” was also an experiment. Th 
store chartered buses for one dav to 
bring in adults with children free. D¢ 
troit’s Dept. of Street Railways thought 
it was such a good idea that it staged a 
“Bargain Day” of its own; it let Detroit 
children ride street cars and buses free 
when a fare-paying adult was along. 
Stores cooperated by promoting bar 
gain day specials. Despite the raft of 
free riders (one woman brought all nine 
children along), DSR collected some 
10,000 more fares than usual on Tues 
days. Downtown stores in turn reported 
business was mu better than the 
usual Tuesday sales 

¢ A Big If—The Minneapolis venture 
was started by Twin City Rapid Tran- 
; ; sit Co. on Aug. 21, with reported suc 
different industries. These precise optical inspec- ¢ date Bilin inte the dewslonn loop 











Jones & Lamson Comparators help maintain 
quality or make products better in scores of * 


tion instruments improve quality control by (7 get free passage. As an extra gimmi k. 
providing a more accurate means of inspection ns the theate Is pro\ id lu ky ” tic ke ts. dis 
and measurement. J & L Comparators inspect ‘ TOOL’ tributed by the motormen, which allow 
for Jones & Lamson’s new booklet, holders of the right numbers to go to a 
‘ . ’ Comparators — what they are and what how. free. 

and variety from pen points to propeller shafts they do.” It describes the Comparator in . 
3 non-technical language. In several pl 1 uch setups have 
ee taken a_ header The Metropolitan 
Transit Authority turned down the mer 
chants’ proposal that Saturday shoppers 
get a cut-rate ride home if thev present 
a slip issued by the participating stores 
The authority said such a plan would 
JONES § LAMSON be regarded as discriminatory and ille- 
gal. Its recommendation was to the 

ff OPTICAL COMPARATOR DIVISION effect that the stores should buy tokens 


j j ‘ vive the to cust » & Lo 
|, Machine Tool Craftsmen Since 1835 ind give t cm istomers, as Los 
Angeles stores do 


and measure parts and products ranging in size 


and dental burrs to bottle caps. Quite possibly, 


you can make your product better and for less Reuse & lemsse Meskies Guebete 


by using J & L Comparators. Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A, Dept. 710-8 | 
sentlemen: Please send me your booklet, '’Com- 
tor hat they are and what they do." | 
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He'll package your future in 


glass...with Wyandotte’s help! 





Mr. Gayner, president of the Gayner Glass Works, Salem, N.J., 

knows that the same Wyanvorre Soda Ash that goes into his 
glass products is also important in making paper, soap! Glass con- 
tainers will increase still more in popularity as new developments 
are introduced by the industry. Glass carboys resist acid; clean 
easily. WYANDOTTE products not only go into the glass itself, by the 
way, but also help dairies, bottlers, breweries wash bottles better! 


Gayner Glass Works, pioneer maker of 
carboys and other glass containers, has 
been a Wyandotte Chemicals customer for 
over 50 years 


Even more of tomorrow’s goods will be “wrapped 
in glass,” according to Mr, Lewis F. Gayner. His 
company’s markets — for glass carboys, jugs, bottles 
to hold drugs, oils, chemicals, wines, juices — are 
expanding steadily. 


Progress in glass, as in so many industries, goes 
hand-in-hand with chemical progress. Wyandotte, 
for instance, has had to be able to meet Gayner’s 
rapidly increasing needs for soda ash, a vital glass 
ingredient. And just one chemical improvement has 
cut Gayner’s material costs 11% . . . improved 
his product! 

Directly or indirectly, every industry depends on 
chemicals. For over 62 years, Wyandotte has been 
a leading source of basic and organic chemicals, 
specialized cleaning products, and helpful technical 
service. For any of these, write — Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


andotte 
CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturers of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


Here, gallon glass bottles are coming off 
an automatic machine at the Gayner 
plant. Imagine the food industry without 
such glass containers! Wyanpotte Cuemi- 
CALS are also vital to food; help keep dairy 
ducts and vegetables fresh; help make 
Cond, cakes, flour; purify drinking water! 


Gayner’s glass battery cases, made with 

Wranporte Soda Ash, are used by the 
thousands by the railroads and other in- 
dustries. Products you use daily, too, depend 
on WyanpottTe: sponge rubber, tires, up- 
holstery, antiknock gasoline, petroleum, anti- 
freeve . . . even concrete-paved highways! 


Constant, skilled research by top chem- 

ists is behind our ever-new developments 
in cleaning products, and the uniformly 
high quality of our chemical raw materials 
for all industries. Whatever your chemical 
needs, consult Wyanporte Cuemicats for 
dependable supply and technical service. 





RUST! . 


RUST-OLEUM 


The Practical Coating! Beautifies As It Protects! 
Cut your maintenance costs. Apply RUST-OLEUM 
directly over rusted surfaces without removing all 
the rust! Just wirebrush and use sharp scrapers 
to remove rust scale and loose particles, then apply 
by brush, dip, or spray. Costly sandblasting and 
chemical pre-cleaning are not usually required. 
Specify RUST-OLEUM for every rustable metal sur- 
face. Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributors 
in principal cities. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2424 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


FREE SURVEY: A ust-OLEUM specialist will 
gladly survey your rust problems. He'll make 
specific tests and recommendations. No cost 
or obligation. See Sweets for complete catalog 
and nearest RUST-OLEUM 

distributor, or write 

for literature on 

company letterhead. 


eS ee 
ee a ee ae ee 


IN ALL COLORS 
ALUMINUM 
AND WHITE 


Look for this label. 
Be sure it's genuine 
RUST-OLEUM! 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2424 Ookton Street * Evanston, Illinois 


Hove a Qualified Representative Call 
Full Details on Free Survey 
Complete Literature 

Neorest RUST-OLEUM Source 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





NBC’s network radio rates have been 
brought into line with CBS's recent 
changes (BW —Aug.23'52,p62). NBC 
has got its affiliates to agree to a cut 
of 23% to 30% in evening rates. 
Morning rates will go up 4%. After- 
noon rates stay wh tl 
o 


y are 
A new magazine—Today’s Family—will 
have distribution pattern much like the 
supermarket magazin BW—Feb.9 
’52,p108). It will be sold in 2,000 
Woolworth varicty stores in the U.S 
and Canada, the blisher is Ideal 
Publishing Corp. (screen and romance 
magazines). First i Jan. 15. Price 
per copy: 10¢. Guarantee: 750,000. 
e€ 

Appliance upturn: Frigidaire Division 
of General Motor hiring 2,500 
workers at Dayton. New: an electric 
clothes drier and ai iditioning units 


for GM autos. 


Worth Street, th« trv’s cotton tex- 
tile center in downtown Manhattan 
has just lost anot!l major concern 
M. Lowenstcin & S vill follow the 
uptown drift of t big integrated 
houses. 


Charge plates for lit customers will 
be used by Standard of Indiana. This 
is the second oil npanyv to use the 
plates on a large | Standard of 
California was the pioneer (BW-—Apr. 
26'52, p44). 

8 
Price of men’s suits made of the new 
synthetics is going down. Haspel Bros. 
retailed its Orlon-cotton mixes at 
$49.50 this vear 1 ask onlv $39.75 
next year. It wil o introduce an 
Orlon-rayon mixtu t the same price 

* 
Expansions: Nedick taking over the 
Morris chain of cafeterias and diners 
in Albany, N. Y Neiman-Marcus 
has borrowed $1.5-million from Pru 
dential to enlarge its Dallas store and 
to add working capital Consoli- 
dated Grocers (1 ill merge with 
Weideman Co., a Cleveland food dis 
tributor, and (2) | brought Rovai 
Blue Stores, spon of a Midwest 
voluntary grocery chain with 650 retail 
members. 

7 
Night openings for stores (BW—Jan.5 
’52,p76) are a hotter potato than ever 
In New York, Philip LeBoutillier, presi 
dent of Best & ¢ department stor¢ 
has inveighed against the trend towards 
night openings by other Fifth Avenue 
specialty shops H point Night 
openings increase the cost of doing 
business and reduce the quality of serv- 
ice all through th a. 
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Putting Our Cars on the Table. After a GM car has been tested for 25,000 miles, it is compleiely disassembled. 
Parts are laid out on long tables and GM engineers inspect piece by piece to find which parts need further 
improvement —a process that goes on continuously to find ways to make GM cars better and better. 


What happens 
at our proving grounds? 


ur General Motors engineers look upon proving grounds 
QO: places where they can duplicate the typical conditions 
a vehicle will meet in actual service—and, by round-the-clock 
operation, get quicker answers than you can get otherwise. 


GM built the world’s first automobile proving ground at 
Milford, Michigan —and cars have traveled a total of 
122,228,000 test miles there in the past 28 years. 

We have another in Arizona, where our engineers can 
duplicate desert conditions. Our third is for military vehicles 
—which we believe should be pretested with all the care 
devoted to developing things we build for the general public. 
The three together total 4,787 acres of proving ground. 


All of which is one example of the engineering thoroughness 
which enables us to say, the key to a GM car is your key to 
ae greater value. 


Your Key to Greater Value— The Key to a General Motors Car 


GENERAL MOTORS 


**MORE AND BETTER S FOR MORE PEOPLE? 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC +- OLDSMOBILE «+ BUICK 
CADILLAC «+ BODY BY FISHER + GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Heor HENRY J, TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ASC Network, coast to coash 


Riding the Altitude Range. Our Arizona proving ground, 
plus desert and mountain highways, gives GM en- 
gineers a chance to check engine performance from 
140 feet to 10,000 feet above sea level—and thus better 
all kinds of things—from cooling systems to car- 
buretors. 


Stopping 45 tons on a 60% Mill. Ji takes a more powerful, 
durable brake than we'd ever built to do this jobh—and 
how our engineers did it is still a military secret. It 
also takes special springing, special applications of 
GM’s torque-conrerter transmissions, and other en- 
gineering features to get tanks and trucks to stand up 
under combat conditions. 





The tricycle that trip ecl up an executive Committee 


E WAS an architect for a St. Louis contracting firm 
building industrial installations in the South—a key 


man in the organization. 


Seven months ago, he parked his car in his own drive- 
way when he came home for dinner. It was already dark 
when he stepped up the front walk. And just before he 
reached the slate steps up to the door, he tripped over 


a tricycle left carelessly outside by his 4-year-old son. 


This architect has been in bed ever since—first a 


broken hip and then an embolism. 


The accident has put the executive committee of this 
building firm in a tough spot. They’ve continued the 
injured man’s salary up to now. But with work piling up, 


they've had to hire another architect to do his job. 


Now, since the doctor says recovery will be long and 
slow, the heads of this company face another grave de- 
cision. Can they justify paying two salaries for one archi- 
tect? Or should they stop the pay that the disabled man’s 
family depends on? 


There is simply no right way to decide a question like 
this. But there ts a way to make sure now that you'll 


never have to make such a critical decision in your 


business. 


Ask your Travelers agent or broke1 v little it will 
cost your business to give your key men the protection 


of Travelers Business Accident Insurance 


With a Travelers Business Accident Insurance Plan, 
the men you depend on most are assured that me dical 
expenses will be paid and a weekly incom provided in 
case of a temporary disability resulting from an accident. 
If the disability should prove permanent, an income for 
life is guaranteed. 

Make up a list of your key men and call in your 
Travelers man to get the exact cost of this protection 


down on paper, 


Fe EMP EE n 


; 7 r . 9) . ~ ) 7) ? ‘Ss 
cewusaveorr The Traveler. 
The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 


pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
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More Moving All the Tine 


People migrate around the country more than you'd 
think. The Census Bureau is trying to pin down the volume and 


trend of migration. 


Best-made plans of business and 
government often crumble before the 
tendency of people to refuse to stay 
put. 

Businessmen know that mailing lists 
deteriorate rapidly as prospects move to 
new homes, better job opportunities. 
New telephone exchanges become un- 
expectedly overcrowded, and new 
schools are rapidly outgrown as city 
dwellers flock into new suburban de- 
velopments. 

In a typical year about 30-million 
Americans—one out of every five— 
change residence, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. Of these, about 
20-million make local moves—within a 
county. The remaining 10-million are 
divided equally between those who 
move to new homes within the same 
state and those who move across state 
lines. 
¢ Half the Story—Much of the current 
mobility has been stimulated by the 
defense program and the postwar hous- 
ing boom, but experts have long sus- 
pected that a surprisingly large per- 
centage of the population is on the 
move even in “normal times.” 

As far back as 1850, the Census 
Bureau asked people what state they 
were born in. Until recently, however, 
there have been few national studies 
of how much people moved around in 
any particular year. Not until 1940 
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did the Census Bureau go after mo- 
bility data on a nationwide basis. After 
the 1940 census, the bureau reported 
6.4-million persons (5% of the popu- 
lation) moved across state lines in 
1935-40, another 9.2-million (7.1%) 
across county lines. 

¢ More Details—Intricate detail on 
population movement came out of the 
1940 census and will eventually be 
available from the 1950 census. Mean- 
while, the Census Bureau has con- 
ducted a series of special survevs of 
population trends in the war and post- 
war periods. 

Shortly after V-E Day, the bureau 
ran a special study to measure the vast 
population shift that took place during 
World War II. More recently it has 
turned to annual surveys to measure 
the volume of moving which is under 
way each vear. 

These annual surveys suggest that 
earlier reports gave a deceptively con- 
servative picture of the amount of mov- 
ing about 
* Doesn't Add Up—The four annual 
reports that have been released show 
a strange finding: The amount of move- 
ment in any one year is much more 
than one-fifth of the amount of move- 
ment in any five-year period. 

In the period from April, 1947, to 
April, 1948, the bureau estimated a 
total of 28.2-million “movers.” For 





Test sample straightened out 
— tight twisting fifteen 
times. Microscopic section 
shows unmarred surface. 
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ELECTRO ZINC COATED 
CMP 
THINSTEEL 


Tenet Mabe 


Here is proof that whatever your 
fabricating operations, ELECTRO 
ZINC COATED THINSTEEL will 
come through unharmed. CMP 
Thinsteel precision processing as- 
sures that the tough, ductile, 
high-purity zinc coating adheres 
tightly to the steel, providing a 
smooth, lustrous surface that will 
not flake, peel or crack. For your 
products that need the corrosion 
resistance of a superior zinc coat- 
ing plus the certainty of Thin- 
steel's gauge accuracy and other 
advantageous qualities you'll like 
ELECTRO ZINC COATED THIN- 
STEEL. That goes for products 
you desire to make more attrac- 
tive to the market, too. We 
invite your interest and sampling 
to make your own tests. 


My 
the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Los Angeles © Indianapolis 
Chicago © St. Louis © Detroit * Cleveland 
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“. . . young adults move 

around considerably more 

than older people .. .” 
POPULATION starts on p. 51 


1948-49 the estimate was 27.1-million; 
for the 1949-50 year, 27.5-million, and 
for 1950-51, about 31.1-million. A 
fifth report covering 1951-52 is still 
being tabulated; it is expected to show 
a mobility rate comparable with that of 
1950-51. 

These annual surveys have their 
shortcomings, since they do not show 
the causes of mobility or the direction 
in which the population is moving. 
However, as indicators of the rate of 
mobility they are apparently quite ac- 
curate. The 1949-50 report stood up 
well against the mobility data which 
was eventually tabulated from the 1950 
census. 


I. Who Moves? 


While there are differences, no race, 
sex, or occupation predominates among 
movers. Males are slightly more mobile 
than females. Whites and nonwhites 
are equally mobile, but nonwhites gen- 
erally move shorter distances. The 
young are more mobile than the older 
age groups. 

Mobility studies dispel the assump- 
tion that movers are akin to “Okies.” 
Actually, the professional and _ skilled 
working groups show up as the most 
mobile among the occupation groups 
l‘armers and managerial people are less 
mobile. Otherwise there are few sta- 
tistically significant differences in mo- 
bility rate by occupation group. 

While there is a consistent pattern 
of higher mobility for males, the dif- 
ferences are actually slight, and the 
1950-51 survey failed to show any sig- 
nificant difference at all. At all age 
levels, except for 18- and 19-yvear-olds, 
mobility patterns of males and females 
are similar. But among 18- and 19- 
vear-olds, females are more mobile 
(37% against 22% for males), probably 
because women tend to marry earlier 
than men. 

Whites and nonwhites move in equal 
proportions—21% of each in 1950-51. 
But a larger percent of the nonwhites 
(16%) staved within their county 
(against 14% for whites), and a smaller 
percentage of nonwhites (2%) went 
across state lines (against 4% for 
whites). 
¢ The Mobile Young—Obviously, the 
young adult group, which includes 
newly married couples and young peo- 
ple who are beginning to build their 
careers, jumps about considerably more 
than older people. About 35% of 
adults in their 20s changed residence 
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for a five-year period, the six-month 
rate is invariably higher than the full 
year rate. 

The special postwar mobility study 
showed that about 90% of the migrants 
moved only once. The bureau esti- 
mates that 833,000 people made two 
moves, and another 274,000 made three 
or more moves in the 15-month period. 

In the near future, the bureau ex- 
pects to throw some light on another 
group of people: those who don’t move. 
The 1951-52 study, now being tabu- 
lated, asked people how long they have 
lived in their present homes. 


lll. Where People Go 


World War II was a period of record 
shuffling and redistribution of popula- 
tion. In all, about 27.3-million Ameri- 
cans left prewar homes between Dec. 
7, 1941 and V-E Day. ‘The civilian 
migration alone was two-thirds higher 
than the 1935-40 migration recorded in 
the 1940 population census. 

Wartime migration was long-distance 
migration. Of the 15.3-million civilian 
migrants, more than half crossed state 
lines. About one-fourth moved from 
one to another of the three major re 
gions—North, South, and West. 
¢ Westward Ho—Long-distance migra 
tion was predominantly westward. Be- 
tween 1941 and 1945, the West had 
a net gain of 1.2-million civilians in 
the exchange of migrants with other 
regions. ‘The South lost about 900,000 
in the-exchange; the North, 300,000. 

Migration is a criss-cross operation. 
During World War II, 1.6-million per- 
sons came to the West, while 400,000 
were migrating out of the West. At 
the same time, another 800,000 were 
moving from one western state to an- 
other—generally from the inner moun- 
tain states toward the coastal states. 
And 950,000 were moving to war pro- 
duction centers within their own west- 
ern states. 

e North and South—The survey also 
emphasized heavy North-South migra 
tion. While 1-million persons left the 
South for the North, at least 600,000 
left the North for the South. South- 
erners were moving to the developing 
industrial areas of the South, as well as 
the North and West. Within the South 
itself, there were 4.8-million moves. 
Of these, 1.2-million were from one 
southern state to another; 3.2-million 
stayed within a single southern state. 

Evidence suggests that most of the 
migrants from the South to the North 
went to Great Lakes and Great Plains 


states. This trend was_ particularly 


marked among nonwhites. 

More recent survevs show a change 
in the direction of nonwhite migration, 
however. Data currently being com- 
piled indicate that nonwhites are mov- 
ing farther west. 
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Uncle Sam might not have been... 


ae We might today be driving down the wrong side of 
) the street and singing “God Save The Queen.” That is 
[, if the fellow members of His Majesty’s Parliament 
, had listened to Edmund Burke back in 1774. 
oom Edmund Burke never saw America. But it was per- 
fectly clear to him that it would one day be a great power. “The question 
with me is not whether you have the right to make your people miserable but 
whether it is not your interest to make them happy.” .. . “Slavery they can 
have anywhere.” 
In brilliant letters and stirring addresses he fought 
the obnoxious taxes and the arbitrary rule 
England imposed on the colonies. But Edmund 
Burke in all of Parliament fought 
virtually alone. 
The day of Edmund Burke had no 
specialized requirements for paper. 
Today the mechanized efficiency of 
the modern office requires many 
different types of paper. Gilbert 
offers you the most complete line of 
new cotton fibre papers for your 
office use ... making it possible for 
you to select exactly the right paper 
for the right job from one source. 
And, tub-sized, air-dried Gilbert — 
( 


Papers are unsurpassed for sparkling , / ns Al éE:a— 
appearance, snap, erasability, and slg >. 
toughness to withstand constant g porn wisconsi® 
handling. mene 

Ask your printer, lithographer or 
engraver for samples of Gilbert 
Quality Papers. 


GILBERT 


PAPER COMPANY 


BOND * ONIONSKIN * LEDGER 
INDEX BRISTOL * MANUSCRIPT COVER * VELLUM * SAFETY 
REPRODUCTION * BANKNOTE PAPERS 


A qood letter is always better- written on a Gilbert Bond 
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Farm Demand for Fertilizer Hits Peak 


Supply is ample now, after years of scarcity. Farmers 
are spending $1-billion on it this year. 


rom the start of World War II, 
U.S. farmers had a crop planted on 
just about every acre of land that 
would produce food or fiber. Never 
today these same farmers are 
producing about 30% more than the 
did in 1939—with about the 
number of acres. 

In the figures above you can see one 
basic explanation for this magic. Farm 
ers’ almost insatiable demand for fer- 
tilizers has pushed sales volume of the 
tuff to about $l-billion this vear. 
Vhat’s twice the sales figure for 1946, 
four times the 1940 figure 

lonnage production hasn’t risen as 
teeply as that, as the tables show. But 
output this vear will be more than 
twice the 1940 production total. The 
dded upward push in the dollar vol 
ume is accounted for by price increases 
nd by wider use of more expensive 
tvpes of fertilizer 
¢ No Scarcity Now—For more vears 
than farmers care to recall, the talk has 
Iwavs been about shortages of fertili 

That’s out of date now. It’s a 
inch there’s no longer anv scarcity of 
fertilizers. And this vear there’s even 
ome worry that the huge and continu- 
ous expansion of fertilizer production 
facilities have finally overreached 
demand 

his particularly true of 
potash production, the kind that’s 
casiest to expand—vou just have to dig 
the rock out of the ground and crush 
it. Potash supply has also been boosted 
by increased imports from Germany: 
30,000 tons in 1949 and up to 400,- 
000 tons last vear. 

The picture on the two other tvpes 
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fertilizer—nitrogen and 
s described in the markets 
But it looks as if the day 
of balanced supply and demand isn't 
far off for those ty pes too. 

¢ Why the Demand?—Farmers have 
discovered, during years of prosperity, 
that a spent on fertilizer often 
means a worth of increased 
production 

his simple and profitable lesson has 
made fertilizer production one of the 
most booming postwar industries 

Commercial fertilizer provides plants 
with the three most essential plant 
foods—phosphorus, potassium, and _ni- 
trogen—in a form that they can assimi- 
late. Most fertilizer is 
that combine all three of the plant 
foods. The familiar “5-10-5” formula, 
for instance, means that the sack con 
tains 5% nitrogen, 10% phosphorus, 
and 5% potash. The rest is filler 
¢ Diet for Plants—Each of these three 
clements furnishes food for plant 
growth. Each, however, has a specific 
function. Thus, a “prescription” type 
of treatment can be given to plants 
Here’s what each element does 

Nitrogen increases protein content 
promotes growth, makes the plant 
green 

Phosphorus promotes early growth 
and formation, hastens maturity 
ind promotes seed production (mor 
kernels to the ear of corn) 

Potash helps to form starch, aids in 
producing stalks, and imparts 
some diséase resistance to the plant 

Generally, the mixed fertilizer con 
tains all three elements, but thev can 
be bought separately. A corm 
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Colors are custom-tailored, too 


There’s nothing like a colorful new dress, made just for herself, to brighten up 
a lady’s life. And there’s nothing like custom-tailored colors to brighten up the 
life of fabrics. ” eee 
Vat dyes, produced by Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical Division, are specially 
made to meet the varied dyeing demands of all types of fabrics—cotton, linen, 
rayon, the new synthetics, and mixtures of all. Aristocrats of color, these 
vat dyes are known as fast colors because they fight off the onslaughts of sun, . 
sea water, washing, perspiration, bleaches—hold fast under the most extreme of AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 
service conditions. You see them everywhere and in many types of garments 
. in mother’s colorful housedresses and favorite fashions, in baby’s bright 
T-shirts, in brother’s sturdy corduroys, in dad’s shirts and socks and in many 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 
fabrics for use by our armed forces. : 
Developing and producing better dyes for every purpose is one way in which 
Cyanamid chemistry helps to make everyday living not only more colorful 
but more economical. 


Dyes for the textile industry—one of Cyanamid’s many services 





Here’s a simple equation: 





NO HIGH ALLOY STEEL = NO PLANE 


Without stainless steel, super-high-temperature steels 
and special electrical alloys, it just wouldn’t be pos 
sible to build, power and control a plane in the over- 
600-miles-per-hour class. That is our job: to develop 
and produce such metals . .. and if you have any 
problems that involve resisting corrosion, heat, wear 
and great stress, or require special magnetic proper 
ties, we're the people to see. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PIONEERING on the Horizons of Stee! 


‘ 
Allegheny Ludlum te} 
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“. .. program to sell 70% 
more fertilizer in 1955 than 
was sold in 1950...” 
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were found in the West (BW-—Sep.6 
"52,p70). The rock is strip-mined, sep- 
arated from sand and other non-phos- 
phorus-bearing carth, and treated with 
sulfuric acid. One thousand pounds of 
acid and 1,000 Ib. of rock makes a ton 
of phosphate fertilizer. 

The acid treatment lets the plants 
assimilate the phosphate readily. Un- 
treated phosphate rock would leach out 
only about 3% of its total strength per 
year. 

The 1951 production of the treated 

phosphate (called super-phosphate) was 
114-million tons. This is also where 
the major share of the U.S. sulfur pro 
duction went. A dozen compa xies 
mine the rock, but 200 more run acidu- 
lation plants. 
* Blenders—Mixing, packaging, and dis 
tributing the product turned out by 
other companies is the job of some 
1,500 “mixers”—outfits that take one 
or more of these products, blend them 
in a varicty of mixtures, package the 
stuff (mostly in 100-Ib. bags), and dis- 
tribute consumer-sized packages to the 
retailer. 


Power for Aluminum 


Aluminum Co. of Canada is expanding fast 
on both sides of the country (BW—Jul.26 
’52,p82). This dam, due for completion 
this year, will develop 270,000 hp. It’s on 
the Peribonka River, which flows into Lake 
St. John, 400 mi. above Montreal. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


| with 


NEW YORK LIFE 


If your company is considering new Group Insurance or the 
revision of an existing employee benefit plan, there are at least 
five good reasons for considering New York Life—in terms of 
cost, coverages and claims service. 


Complete group coverages. New York Life offers a 
complete line of group insurance for both employees 
and dependents. 


Flexible group contracts. New York Life offers 
modern group contracts which are flexible enough 
to be fitted to each employer’s individual needs. 


Trained group field organization. A full-time staff 
of salaried group insurance men have the know-how 
to adapt group contracts to meet your specifications. 


Nation-wide claims service. New York Life claims 
offices are maintained in principal cities throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Low net cost. Contracts are administered at the 
lowest possible cost. The initial low premium may 
be further reduced by dividends. 


No matter where your company is located . .. no matter whether 
it has 25 employees or 25,000 . . . is located in one city or has 
branches in 100... New York Life can help you work out Group 
Insurance coverages to the satisfaction and benefit of both 
the employer and the employee. 


Ask your New York Life agent or your broker to have us design 
a group plan to fit your organization. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madjson Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 





A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
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Stonford Research Institute 
WESTERN RESOURCES HANDBOOK 








Stanford Research Institute 
WESTERN RESOURCES HANDBOOK 
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What's Different about the West ? 


a swarm of book 


For years, the western part of the 
U.S. has been keenly conscious of the 
fact that its economy differs sharply 
from the rest of the country. And it 


58 


has always been able to prove it from 
the available statistics. But the proving 
was likely to be a tedious job. Data on 
the West strewn around in 
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1911 Six-cylinder, 66-horsepower, Pierce Arrow Special Touring $7200” 


Landau, seating seven persons. Price included top and glass front. 


F.0.B, BUFFALO, N.Y. 








When pork chops were 15€ Ib. 


THE 1911 Pierce Arrow Landau cost 
$7,200.00 f.0.b. Buffalo, New York. 
The trial and error method was used in 
motor car manufacture and was re- 
flected in the price despite the fact that 
wage rates were low. Today, modern 
instrumentation foretells the behavior 
of metals under stress, the combustion 


characteristics of gases under pressure, 
the safeness of hydraulic equipment and 
other vital facts that lead to the manu- 
facture of better products at lower cost. 
Our consulting staff will be glad to 
collaborate with your production or re- 
search engineers in determining the in- 
strumentation which will best serve you. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY uses Consolidated test- 
ing and recording instruments to build smooth 
performance and long life into Ford products. 
The torque-roll axis of Ford engines are deter- 
mined by tests made with a Consolidated 5-114 
Recording Oscillograph. 


analytical 


Consolidated Pickups like 
those used by Ford are var- 
ied in their design to accom- 
modate the phenomenon 
under study. Consolidated's 
Dynamic Recording Systems 
include pickups, amplifiers 
and recording oscillographs 
—are used by 93 manufac- 
turers in the automotive in- 


Consolidated Engineering 


CORPORATION 
300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 15, California 


dustry. Write for Bulletin 


instruments CEC-1503. 


for science 


Sales and Service through €E€ INSTRUMENTS, INC., a subsidiary with offices in: and industry 


Pasadena, New York, Chicago, Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Dayton, Dallas. 








Guardian 


of delicate and fragile 


Flavors 


Wake Up — Breakfast’s On! The smell 
of your favorite morning beverage brew- 
ing is one of the few good things about 
getting up in the morning. 

But the goodness of coffee, tea, and 
cocoa must not be left to chance. They are 
very difficult to package properly. Rhine- 
lander G & G* papers can do the job— 
are doing it on most of the Nation's best 
advertised, most loved brands. 

We can custom-make a paper that meets 
your product § requirements, too — prob- 
ably at a cost that is less than you're 
paying now. Why not write us today? 


*Glassine and Greaseproof — the protective 
papers that are made to your product's measure, 
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Stanford Research Institute 
WESTERN RESOURCES HANDBOOK 
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STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
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brought between two covers, collated 
and organized. The result, a handy 
tool for marketers, business analysts, 
and curbstone cconomists, is the West- 
em Resources Handbook (BW—Apr. 
19°52,p178). It’s a looseleaf job, hot 
off the presses of the Stanford Research 
Institute, Stanford, Calif. 

e Just a Beginning—The 150 pages that 
came out in August are the alpha, not 
the omega of the project. The book 
will never be finished. Charles L. Ham- 
man, director of the institute’s indus- 
trial economics department, plans to 
publish about 250 sheets a year, gen- 
erally in batches of 25 or so. 

The great bulk of the matter in the 
Handbook was available before in some 
form somewhere—if vou had the time, 
the patience, and the specialized knowl- 
edge to ferret it out. The Institute’s 
private research has added a certain 
amount of new material, but the Hand- 
book’s greatest virtue still lies in its 
work of compiling 

The Handbook doesn’t confine it- 
self to natural resources like lumber, 
metals, and water. Considerable stress 
is also given to such resources as man- 
power, industry, and agriculture. 
¢ Graphic—All_ these subjects are 
treated with a minimum of text ma- 
terial. The storv is told almost ex- 
clusively in tables, charts, and maps. 
¢ Comparisons—The work has a single 
objective: to g 1 bird’s-eve economic 
appraisal of the 11 western states. 

The comparisons reveal some start- 
ling similarities and dissimilarities. Thus 
the graphs for production of clectric 
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COLLIMATOR 





Like other semi-conductors, cad- 
mium sulphide crystals open 
new possibilities for industry. 
The group shown is about 2.3 
cm high, but match - head - size 
individual crystals may be lo 
cated in normally inaccessible 
places, thereby extending the 
application of these non-contact 
x-ray gauges. 
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HOMOGENOUS MATERIAL ~ 








OPAQUE VESSEL AMPLIFIER 


FILLED WITH CdS CRYSTAL 


ACTUATING DEVICE 








a EL RR 


Tiny x-ray beam passes through the object to be inspected. Minute 
differences in absorption are signalled by the cadmium sulphide crystal 
detector. This signal in turn is amplified to control a relay that can 
operate a meter, chart a graph, work a rejection apparatus to remove 
the product from the line, ring a bell or actuate some other mechanism. 








X-ray now acts 
as an “electric eye” 


for industry 


New GE non-contact gauge detects flaws 
as small as 0.010 inch in opaque objects 


Just as the so-called “electric eye” opens doors or turns on 
drinking fountains — so the new General Electric non 

contact x-ray gauge performs many tasks for industry here 

tofore impractical. Because it makes constant process con 

trol automatic, this new GE development brings closer the 
prospect of the fully automatic factory. 

Inspecting the height-of-fill of more than 700 cans per 
minute .. , determining the absence or presence of hidden 
assemblies . . . checking the concentricity of the copper 
core in electric cables — these are feasible functions which 
may be performed automatically, economically by this new 
GE x-ray detector. 

The non-contact gauge is another example of how Gen- 
eral Electric adapts the magic of x-ray to the needs of in- 
dustry. If you have the problem of inspecting opaquc 
objects for hidden conditions, x-ray may provide the answer 

Our broad research and engineering facilities are at 
your disposal. To find out whether there's a place in your 
plant for non-contact gauging or other x-ray applications, 
send an outline of your inspection needs to X-Ray Depart 
ment, General Electric Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 
Room AO-9, 


You can put your confidence $98 ams 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 


Teeth of SPIN-LOCK Screw 
touch bearing surface before 
final tightening. 


Final tightening embeds teeth 
in surface, assuring positive 
locking. 


That’s the unique SPIN-LOCK Screw. 

Ratchet-like teeth under the head (an exclusive feature) 
lock into the surface, hold tighter than conventional fasten- 
ers under vibration. 

Scores of other advantages! It’s one-piece ...no extra 
parts to add or stock, no special handling, easy to hopper- 
feed. Neater (fastens flush). Safer (no projections). Easy to 
drive in hard-to-reach spots. Makes excellent electrical 
contact. 

Hex, pan, truss, flatheads. Write to us or to any of the com- 
panies below for complete data on types and specifications. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT CO., Licensor 
Port Chester, N. Y. — Rock Falls, Ill. — Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


+. 
Ul The Tighter, Stronger, 
Surer Fastener! 


U.S. Pat. No. 2,253,241 


UNITED STATES Central Screw Co. The Lamson & Sessions Co. _—_ National Lock Company 
Chicago 


0 ret Butt hes lipse Corp. Ch 4 CANADA 
iv. aete ey Continental Screw Company wcago 4, The Stee! Company of Canada, Ltd. 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. CANADA 


9, Wi. Cleveland 2, Ohio Rockford, Il. 
Keene, N. H. Birmingham 1, Ala 


New Bedford, Mass. Scovill Manufacturing Co. Hamilton, Ontario, 


Camcar Screw & Mfg. Corp. Great Lakes Screw Corp. Waterville Division The Stowell Screw Co., Ltd 
Rockford, II. Chicago 27, lil. Waterville 48, Conn Longueuil, Quebec, CANADA 
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MANPOWER 


Use ‘em Better 





That's how to cope with 
shortage of engineers ana 
scientists, professional group 
tells military and industry. 


Worriers about t hortage of en- 
ginecrs and scientist m to be get 
ting out of th il-and-do-nothing 
stage at last. This v n Chicago, the 
Engineering Manp Commission of 
the Engineers Joint Council came up 
with a set of 1 1endations that 
went a long way bevond carlier effort 
¢ Who’s Guilty?—P usly, there had 
been publicity campaigns and efforts 
by individual indust ind_ schools 
Most of them got vhere because no 
one could agrec to just what the 
trouble was. Industry blamed the mili 
tary for sucking the pool of trained men 
drv—while the military said that in- 
dustrv was wasting tl ngineers it had. 

The EMC report took belts at both 
sides. 

e It urged leg tion that would 
give technical per 1 the same Sele 
tive Service treatm 10w accorded to 
doctors, dentist nd farm workers 

e It gave indust four-point pro- 
gram for maxim tilization of what 
engineers it has 

On the militar EMC modeled 
its suggestions on t ommittecs that 
have been set up t dvise local and 
state Selective Sen ficials on agri 
culture or medicin Requests for doc 
tors and dentist filed through 
county medical boards, which decide 
which men can best be spared. The 
Agriculture Dept h t up boards to 
provide local guid 
e Advisory—With this in mind, EMC 
urged that advisory services be set up 
tq help investigat uests for defer 
ment of specializ personnel. The 
services should be led, the report 
said, bv local indust nd representa 
tives of the prof 

The report mad ther suggestions 
to the military. It 1 that a Civilian 
Reserve Governing Board be set up to 
arrange a basis by which reservists could 
be called up without greatly dislocating 
industry anv more than necessarv. And 
it suggested a continuing appraisal of 
the specialized skills of reservists, so 
that .their classifications could be 
changed to fit the progress that they 
might make. 

e UMT Favored—The EMC report 
threw its weight behind universal mili- 
tary training, suggesting a six-month 
period of service, foll ywed by seven and 
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R/M V-Belts Help Make Bats for Little Leaguers Too 


By the time the winning run in the World Series or multiple V-belts run smoother—last longer. And 


has crossed the plate, about 6,000,000 new bats will 
have been used on America’s baseball diamonds 
this year. Raybestos-Manhattan figured in the 
making of them—whether they be little bats for 
Little Leaguers or big bats for Big Leaguers. For 
many of the saws, lathes and sanders which produce 
these bats are power driven by R/M V-belts. 

If you operate belt-driven machinery of any kind 


throughout industry and agriculture, R/M belts of 
every size and type—V, flat transmission, and 
mile-long conveyor belts—are in widespread use. 

R/M’s ability to engineer belts for every type 
and size of job is only one example of R/M ver- 
satility. Almost every industry, indeed almost every 
individual, is served by something R/M makes in 
its six great plants and laboratories. If you have a 


rubber or asbestos problem, consult an R/M repre- 


—compressors, crushers, pumps, mixers, looms, 
sentative. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N.J. 


lathes and the like—you will find that R/M single 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Pay besies ... Gondot - mannatran ... Grey Rock 


Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. General Ashestos & Rubber Division, No. Charleston, S.C. 
Raybestos Division, Bridgeport, Conn. Wabash Division, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


U.S. Asbestos . . . Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. Canadian Rayb Company Lid., Peterborough, Ont. 
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Brake Blocks, Linings 
and Clutch Facings 


Mechanical Packings 


Industrial Drive Belts Rubber Covered Rolls Conveyor Belts and Gaskets Asbestos Textiles 














Other R/M products include: Abrasive Wheels « Rubber Covered Equipment ¢ Hose e Sintered Metal Parts « Bowling Balls « Fan Belts and Radiator Hose « Other industrial Rubber 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, AND SINTERED METAL PRODUCTS 





) 
THE WORLDS MOST TRIED 
AND TRUSTED 


AIR BRAKES 


X 


<= 


—h on logical fre YOu 
.* 

D) Why not take a braking tip from the men who operate 
the rugged off-the-road giants. They'll tell you it takes 

stopping power and performance-plus to provide perfect braking 
control for nearly 70 tons of solid rock and steel, defying gravity up grade 
and down under the very toughest of operating conditions. Ask them what 
brakes they choose for this tremendous task and time after time you'll get 
the same answer—Bendix-Westinghouse. That's because these mighty brakes, 
built by the industry's most experienced manufacturer, pay off with the 
safest, surest, most dependable braking action and longest service 
life in the business. And these are factors that mean reliable, economical 
performance on any hauling job—from the roughest to the most routine. 
That's why, no matter what type trucks you operate, you'll be sure to get the 
most in safety, dependability and savings by specifying Bendix- 
Westinghouse—the world's most tried and trusted air brakes. 


~~ ea 
ey. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO BERKELEY, CALIF. 





“... industry should set up 
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a half years in th erves. However, 
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You can make money with scrap 


plastics and snips of aluminum wire 


LL over the nation along residential sidewalks, you can watch 
small fry happily brandishing toy guns that look like the 
real thing. 

You'd never think they were made of scrap plastic—molded scrap 
plastic with a coating of aluminum film .000005” thick. Actually 
they look more metallic than solid metal itself and they are within 
pocketbook-range of millions. 

To make this possible, high vacuum is created and put to work in 
DPi metallization equipment. Vaporized aluminum condenses on 
the lacquer-dipped moldings because there is no air to interfere. It 
takes only 25 snips of aluminum, less than /4 ounce, to coat 216 
pistols at a time in the DPi high vacuum coating chamber. At this 
fate, you turn out a tremendous volume of profitable production be- 
fore reaching the minimum reportable requirements for aluminum. 

Possibly there is a place in your business where a practical, pro- 
duction-scale high vacuum metallizing process can save you money 
and markets. If so, the chances are DPi equipment can do for you 
what it has already done for toys. 

We shall be glad to look into the details with you. Write for in- 
formation to Distillation Products Industries, Vacuum Equipment 
Department, 739 Ridge Road West, Rochester 3, N. Y. (Division 
of Eastman Kodak Company). 














Metallized plastic pistols emerging from a DPi high vacuum 


Transferring pistols from the high vacuum holding fixture 
to a dipping tank for lacquer overcoating. 


10] 12] VA high vacuum research 


and engineering 





Also... vitamins A andE... distilled monoglycerides ...more than 3500 Eastman Organic Ci i and industry 








FREE BOOKLET 
“Courtesy Pays Off” 
Write today — use busi- 

ness letterhead, please. 


They Give Your Letter a 
Second Mook when it’s on 


WATERMARKED 


Fox Riv ER 


*Cotton-fiber makes the finest 
BUSINESS, SOCIAL, AND ADVERTISING PAPERS 


He's giving your letter a second look... 
and that’s worth money to you. For 
that one letter, if average, cost you 
more than $1! 

Letters don’t work in waste baskets. 
Do everything to keep them in view. 
Make them meet the four tests of 
Money-Making Mail, described in free 
booklet by Dr. Robert R. Aurner, emi- 
nent letter authority and director of our 
Better Letters Division. 

Cotton-fiber paper “by Fox River” 
helps win that valuable second look — 
and compared to total letter outlay, the 
cost of this finest paper is trifling. Four 
grades—100%, 75%, 50%, and 25% cot- 
ton-fiber content. The more cotton-fiber, 
the finer the paper. Ask your printer, 


Fox River Paper CORPORATION 
1329 S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 


ey 
Look through the paper --- 4s3) 
see the eS, 


Fox Rive ag 


NAME OF QUALITY 
WATERMARKED IM EVERY SHEET 


— 
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When Does Income Get Taxed? 


And when can you claim business deductions against it? 
The answers aren't as simple as they seem— it's a matter of 
BIR interpretation. 


The income tax law sets up a decep- 
tively simple rule for computing taxable 
income. It says you determine income 
by using the method regularly employed 
in keeping your books. Only if that 
method doesn’t clearly reflect income 
can the Bureau of Internal Revenue in- 
sist on another way. 

The deceptiveness comes in when 

BIR starts interpreting the law, and 
the courts start setting precedents. 
Then it isn’t simple at all. There are 
$0 many distortions from standard busi- 
ness practices and accounting concepts 
that you can’t find your way without a 
guide. 
e Match Income and Costs—A corner- 
stone of accounting, for example, is that 
income should be matched with the 
expenses incurred in earning that in- 
come. Yet BIR demands tax on income 
in the vear when it is received and al- 
lows expenses to be deducted only in 
the year when they are incurred or paid 
for. 

The Treasury Dept. says this method 
of tax collection simplifies administra- 
tion, minimizes evasions, and forestalls 
losses from a taxpayer's later insolvency. 
It follows the theory that income is 
taxable when it is received, rather than 
when it’s earned 

On the other hand, it may be argued 
that Congress intended to tax onlv the 
income that sound business judgment 
would regard as the net returns of the 
business. 

e Strange Fruit—BIR rulings and tax 
court decisions that veer away from 
standard accounting practice can lead 
to absurd results. Thev can charge 
taxes against payments, de 
posits, and sums received as security for 
performance of a contract even if: 

e There’s no real net income for 
the year, in an accounting sense. 

e Ultimate disposition of the 
money still isn’t known. 

¢ The tax rate is going to be lower 
—or higher—in the year when the in- 
come really is earned 

e The amounts received may yet 
be transferred or refunded 

¢ The method required bv BIR 
actually anticipates income and, under 
fluctuating business conditions, ma- 
terially distorts the showing of annual 
income. 

Furthermore, this interpretation of 
the tax law creates an opening for all 


idvance 


sorts of manipulations of income to 


shift income to a t of losses. 


1. Real Estate Snafu 


Some of the greatest absurditics 
come when the tax collector is dealing 
with advance rental payments. BIR says 
these are income when if the 
taxpayer is on a basis) or when 
the lease is execut 
they are bonusc 
if they are to be 
rent for a later period 

However, if the vner asks for a 
“security deposit ther than for ad 
vance payment 1¢ final months’ 
rent, BIR doesn’t regard it as income 
that year, even if the deposit is finally 
applied as rent 
¢ Court Says Yes—O this year, John 
Mantell used th of thumb to his 
advantage. He set lease that pro- 
vided he was to 1 1 security pay- 
ment of $33,320 at the time the lease 
was executed. He to “repay” the 
lessee for this amount in instalments 
during the last m f the lease. The 
instalments we! to the amount 
of rent due in f those months 
For example, on Jan. 1, 1951, rent of 
$3,864 was duc Jan. 5, 1951, the 
lessor was to rep t lessee a $3,864 
instalment 

The tax court Id that Mantell 
should not be tax n the $33,320 in 
the vear he rec« t We cannot 
conclude . that the provision for the 
repayment of th irity deposit to 
the lessees lacked substance and was in 
fact a provision for the prepayment of 
rent,” the decision saic 
¢ Court Says No—A this vear, Jack 
August was not t too, 
received an advat nent ‘ 
000, which corresp rat t the rent 
for the final vea ive-vear lease 
But the original ferred to this 
payment as part of total rent 

After the lease in effect, August 
realized that the $28,000 advance pav- 
ment would be wainst him in 
the first vear of the lease, as well as 
the similar first-vear rent. Before the 
end of the vear, he persuaded the les- 
see to agree to lease that called 
the $28,000 a securitv pavment, to be 
repaid to the tenant as in Mantcll’s 
case. 

However, the tax rt saw the simi 


received 
iccrual basis) if 


stain the lease or 
d to payment of 
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larity of the two amounts of moncy— 
the so-called security payment and the 
final year’s rent—and ruled that August 
had received advance payment of rent. 
The original lease, said the court, ex- 
pressed the true intent of the parties. 
¢ Distortion—Net income is bound to 
be distorted if receipts must be included 
in one period while the related ex- 
penses can’t come till later. 

A landlord negotiating a long-term 
lease may arrange for advance rent 
payments for the last few years of the 
lease; this will cover the broker’s com- 
mission and other costs of getting the 
lease into effect. But the landlord can’t 
offset the advance rent money with 
the costs it is intended to finance. So 
he shows an abnormally large net in- 
come in the first year of the lease, 
equally unreal losses for later years of 
the lease. 


ll. Warranties & Guaranties 


Another absurdity arises when a con- 
tractor, for example, has to include his 
full contract payments as income to- 
day, even though he remains responsi- 
ble for making good on his finished job 
for years to come. 

This is still BIR’s rule, despite a 
1951 decision by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit that up- 
held a company’s right to set up a 
reserve fund in such a case. ‘The 
trouble is that many cases, including a 
tuling by another circuit court, point 
the other way. 
¢ Fourth Circuit Case—In the 1951 
case, a company had been strip mining 
coal in West Virginia. Under state 
law, the company had to replace (back- 
fill) the topsoil when it finished shovel- 
ing out the coal; it had to post a surety 
bond to cover this obligation. 

At the end of 1945, a large area was 
exhausted of coal. Harrold, one of the 
partners in the company, estimated it 
would cost $31,090 to backfill the 
land. This was no mere guess—he had 
16 years’ experience in strip mining in 
West Virginia. The company planned 
to backfill in 1946, so it set up a reserve 
and deducted the expense on its 1945 
tax return. 

The tax court disallowed the busi- 
ness deduction for the reserve fund. 
For tax purposes, it said, a deduction 
can only be taken in the year when 
the expense is incurred, and in 1945 
the expense was only an estimate. 

On appeal, the Fourth Circuit court 
reversed this decision. It held that the 
liability existed in 1945 and that Har 
rold’s long experience made the esti 
mate of expense reasonably accurate 
“We think,” said the court, “the 
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Meet 
Mr. Lyon, 
D. D. S.* 


Dealer of 
Diversified Services 


@ Lyon’s national organization 


of steel equipment dealers serves virtually every segment of 
business and industry—with a diversified line of products 
totalling more than 1500 different standard items. (A very 


few are shown below.) 


Factories, shops, warehouses, offices, churches, clubs, 
hospitals, homes—these are just a few of the many markets 
Lyon dealers serve with quality steel products. 

Facilities also available for special contract work. 

FACTORIES IN... AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 910 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Seld Nationally Through Dealers and Branch Offices 





A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 





Here’s 
vy..More and more 


industries 
are turning to 


micarta... 


PUNCHINGS 


BEARINGS 


PULLEYS 





because of these qualities . . . 


Saves Weight, weighs half as much as aluminum. 

Resists Compression, pound for pound greater than steel. 
Resists Impact, absorbs and withstands severe shock. 
Withstands Vibration, cushions repeated shock without effect. 
Insulates like mica but greater flexibility. 

Resists Corrosion, not affected by acids, oils, fumes. 

Resists Heat and Cold from —112°F to 212°F. 

Resists Moisture, in fact, water is its best lubricant. 

Wears Slowly, Evenly, in many cases more slowly than metal. 
Reduces Noise, absorbs vibrations, deadens noise. 

Fabricates Easily, machined or punched with ordinary tools. 


because of these flexibilities 


Laminated MICARTA includes standard structural shapes: 
plates, sheets, angles, channels, rods, tubes and zees. Occasion- 
ally this class includes simple molded shapes. 

Molded MICARTA is the choice for complicated shapes, large 
production quantities of either simple or complicated shapes, 
or for certain properties better obtainable in form molding. 


because MICQITO is basic 


MICARTA is a tough and resilient basic material that welcomes 


comparison with other basic materials. This versatile plastic 
outlasts wood and metal in many punishing applications, In- 
vestigate MICARTA and you'll find it the economical solution 
to tough production problems. 


for more information 

on how MICARTA can help 
solve your production 
problems and give you 
— no metal 


C. C, Friedel : 
5757 Trumbull Avenue, Box 828 
TRinity 2-7010 


Los Angeles, California 


600 St, Paul Avenue 
MAdison 6-3881 
1180 Raymond Boulevard 
MArket 2-0200 

New A, sawiidga 
E. E. O'Connor 


40 Wall Street 
WHitehal! 3-4321 











When businese makes you travel— 


“... the taxpayer has to re- 
port income he knows he'll 
never receive . 


TAXES starts on p. 66 








ke it eagy! 


walk or ride from your office . . . and 
trains are scheduled to let you get the 
most out of a business day. 


You'll find boarding a Pullman car is 
almost as easy as catching a streetcar. 
Railroad stations are usually a short 


over a refreshing drink. Then select 
a delicious full course meal in the 
dining car. 


If you're the “tired (and hungry) 
business man” type, drop into a chair 
in the club car. Ease your tensions 


fag 


rested, alert—you look and feel like a 
person should who takes it easy on 
business trips. 


You can see that going Pullman puts 
you in the right position to conclude 
your mission successfully. You're 


Your family is interested in your business travels, too. They appreciate it when you 
Go Puliman, because they know you have chosen the safest way of all to travel. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Pu LLM AN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1962, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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Week by week, BUSINESS WEEK reports the business news of 
national significance to businessmen. 


All the same, business by and large is a local affair, and local 
business news takes a large place in every businessman’s thinking. 


Here, from a sampling of cities around the country, are some of 
the local events that businessmen were talking about over their 


luncheon tables last week. 


Peace after 50 Years 
CLEVELAND-1t will probably re- 


quire a city ordinance, a vote by the 
city’s residents to amend the city char- 
ter, and perhaps even an act of the 
state legislature—but it appears that the 
50-year dispute between the city and 
two railroads over the ownership of 
filled land along the lakefront is finally 
headed for a settlement. 

The city filled the land over a period 
of years, starting around the turn of 
the century. The railroads—the Pennsyl- 
vania and the New York Central—say 
that as soon as the new land was created 
they owned it—because their deeds give 
them title to all land down to the 
water's edge. 

The land in dispute runs for about 
24 mi. along the lakefront, from about 
East 40th St. to Whiskey Island, west 
of the mouth of the Cuyahoga River. 
Some years back, Mavor Harold Bur 
ton, now a U.S. Supreme Court justice, 
disregarded the dispute over ownership 
and used WPA funds to start building 
a boulevard on the land. The railroads 
immediately sued. The case has been 
in the courts ever since. 

The present mayor, Thomas A. 
Burke, is trying to get the dispute 
settled out of court. He proposes that 
the railroads give up all claim to the 
section east of East 9th St., that the 
city give up all claim to the section 
west of West 3rd St., and that the dis- 
position of the center portion be worked 
out amicably. The railroads have in- 
dicated that this sounds good to them. 

There are legal obstacles. Most im- 
portant: Does the city have the legal 
right to exchange quitclaims in this 
way? To clear that up, an amendment 
to the charter will certainlv be needed. 
Even then, it might not stand up in 
court, so the legislature will probably 
be asked to give the trade official sanc- 
tion. There’s also the question of 
whether individual property owners 
directly inland from the filled land 
have any rights in it. That can be 
settled by municipal ordinance. 

There are three main reasons why the 
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city wants to keep specifically the sec- 
tion between East 9th and East 40th 
Sts.: (1) That's the section traversed by 
the boulevard; (2) the city has built an 
airport for light planes, already in use, 
on that section; and (3) the city wants 
to use the rest of the section for mu- 
nicipal recreation facilities. 


Three for One 
BOSTON-It’s beginning to look 


now as though Boston would wind up 
with three wholesale produce markets 
instead of one. The Charlestown mar- 
ket, announced last week by David 
Nassif Co. (BW—Sep.6’52,p1 36), will 
ittract a substantial segment of the 
meat and grocery wholesalers. But 50 
large wholesalers have voted to go into 
the proposed South End market, to be 
built on land now owned by the New 
Haven R.R.—probably by the Massa- 
chusetts Market Authority, if it can 
solve its financing problems. 

The third is the existing Fancuil 
Hall market, which everyone assumed 
would be abandoned when the new 
South End market was built. This out- 
cbme is now in doubt, because: 

¢ Several old-time firms intend to 
remain where they are. 

¢ When old Peter Faneuil origi- 
nally gave the land to the city he stipu- 
lated that if it were ever used for any- 
thing other than a market, the property 
would revert to the heirs. 


Zone Fare 


NEW YORK CITY—New York's 
subway system has long prided itself 
on the fact that you can ride anywhere 
on the system for a single fare. Last 
week, New Yorkers learned that a zone 
fare would be introduced in one small 
corner of the system. 

The city has been talking for years 
about taking over the Rockaway branch 
of the Long Island R. R. The branch 
has been closed since May, 1951, when 
a fire destroved the trestle across Ja- 
maica Bay. Last week the city paid the 
Long Island $850,000 down on a total 
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The remarkable Cameron Non-Lubri- 
cated Lift Plug Valve combines all of 
the advantages of gate and plug valves 
without retaining the disadvantages of 
either type. In addition, its design in- 
cludes such important innovations as: 
A seat which is not attached to the 
valve body, being a separate member, 
and which utilizes pressure forces to 
improve the seal and eliminate the ef- 
fects of body distortion; Non-Lubrico- 
tion—easy operation and a tight seal 
are assured without the aid of grease; 
and an ingenious operating mechanism 
which, for the first time, makes practi- 
cal use of the lift-turn-reseat operating 
principle. 

Offered first for highly corrosive 
acid, extreme temperature, pressure and 
vacuum services, the Cameron Non- 
Lubricated Lift Plug Valve is now in 
heavy demand because of its low main- 
tenance and fine performance in all 
industrial services. 

Catalog on request. 

Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1212 Houston, Texas 
Export: 7912 Empire Sat 2, Bide. Be New York Represented 


in the sterling area Oilftetd a Co. 
Ltd., Duke's aid James's, London 8.W. |, England 
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MANUFACTURE OF ENGINES for the use of our Armed 
Forces is a major phase of Continental Motors’ operations, 
of course. Yet it by no means sums up the company’s 
activities with a bearing on the national well-being, for 
Continental is also a major source of power for hundreds 
of civilian jobs vital to our economic strength . . . You 
find it in leading makes of specialized equipment in 
construction and industry, and on highway and farm. 
You find it also in the air. In fact, the majority of all 
utility planes serving industry and business today—speed- 
ing executive travel and getting more things done—fly 
with dependable, time-proven Continental power. 
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[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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“7 see Miss Hardway’s gentleman friend 


has settled down for another long wait.” 














There's a big d 


in business forms, too ! 


It’s the difference in how they work. 
Standard Register continuous forms 
work on modern office machines to give 
you continuous production of accurate 
records. No needless waits for important 
documents. If you’ve ever had trouble 
feeding and aligning continuous forms— 
check Standard’s Operational Warranty. 

Any Standard Register form you buy 
(continuous or Zipset) is specifically 
designed to simplify a job—to eliminate 
wasteful form handling; reduce the num- 


ber of forms; improve system procedure. 
You get skilled service in Paperwork 
Simplification from Standard’s Repre- 
sentative. 

Standard Register forms and special- 
ized mechanical equipment are saving 
untold thousands of dollars for 93 of 
the 100 largest firms in U.S.—and 65,000 
others too, 

Phone The Standard Register Com- 
pany in your city. Or write us at 709 
Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


/) STANDARD REGISTER 
Ce Labor- Saving Business Forms and Devices 


ORIGINATORS OF MARGINALLY-PUNCHED CONTINUOUS FORMS 





b= 


PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION: What 
happens when better business forms 
are scientifically applied. 


Maintenance Order System. See 
how an Ohio manufacturer controls 
this function with simple but com- 
plete handwritten records; mokes 
Paperwork “a major management 
tool for cutting costs.” Write for 
free Maintenance folder.* 


Utility Billing. Eastern company re- 
places all former customer records 
with two punched cards; bills 570,000 
users monthly employing tabulating 
machines, Kant-Slip continuous forms 
and Standard’s Rotary Imprinter. Full 
story in PS. 26.* 


Automatic Line Finder, ‘vertical 
tabulator" for your typewriter or 
bookkeeping machine, speeds rec- 
ord production, by enabling oper- 
ator to type continuously.” 


Zipset forms-with-carbons eliminate 
expensive “paper-shuffling.”” Write 
for free folder and sample forms 
applicable to your business.” 

*Write on your business letterhead, 
please, for literature desired. 

THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
709 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio 





... but juss SUPPOSe 
it happened to you! 


Jers will be needed at the peak, some 
time in 1954. A great many of them 
will have to come from outside the 
area, reversing the trend of the past two 
decades. In addition, at least one big 
power plant and possibly two will be 
built in the area, which will mean still 
more construction money and workers. 


Certainly, you don't ex 
York. But at least one 


a fire. No one expected this recent inferno in Brooklyn, New 
rm, Benjamin Silfen, Inc., located within a building completely 


gutted, was able to stay in business—able to send out bills the next day because its accounts 
receivable were in a modern Mosler Record Safe. 


Suppose a fire left your records in ashes. 
How fast would you be able to recover 
monies with which to replace buildings, 
equipment, raw materials, finished goods, 
work in process? How much delay would 
it mean in restoring production, sales 
and service? Or would you be one of the 
of 100 firms 

never reopen after losing 
., vital records in a fire? 


43 out 


Remember—there's a clause in 
your insurance policy that 
says “Proof-of-loss must be 
rendered within 60 days.” How could 


you—without records? 


The handsome new Mosler “A” 
Lebel Safe designed by Raymond 
Loewy brings, at no extra cost, 
distinguished beauty to any office. 
New convenience and security 
features include the new “Counter 
Spy” Lock with numbers on top 
of dial to eliminate — 
and visible only to person working 
combination. 
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Remember, too—a fireproof 

building simply walls-in, in- 

tensifies a fire that starts in 

your office. And unless your 

#5 ==- safe bears the Underwriters’ 

Laboratories, Inc. label, it will probably 
act only as an incinerator above 350°F. 


it's dangerous to “cross your fingers.” 
Don't do it. 

Find out, today, how little it costs to pro- 
tect your records—and your business 
future—with a modern Mosler “A” Label 
Record Safe. It’s the world’s best pro- 
tection. Meets the independent Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test 
for fire, impact and explosion. 


who 


iF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


Ske Mosler Safe“ 


Since 1848 


World's a builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built 
the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Consult classified telephone directory for name 
of the Mosler dealer in your city, or mail 
coupon now for free informative material. 


The Mosler Safe Company ¢ Dep't BW-13, Hamilton, Ohio 

Please send me (check one or both): 

0 Free Mosler Fire DANGERater, which will indicate 
my fire risk in 30 seconds 

0 Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of 
Mosler Record Safes. 

NAME____ POSITION 


FIRM NAME 
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Llurricane rains cant penetrate masonry 


protected by this can! 


America’s No. 1 waterproofing, S*X, with 
exclusive Silicone combination containing 
Hycon makes masonry watertight regard- 
less of weather! 


Stops Hurricane Rains—Walls of one masonry block build- 
ing leaked during heavy rains. After S*X was applied, 
there was a two day downpour with winds over 100 mph. 
The building stayed bone dry inside! 


Invisible Raincoat —Completely invisible S *X makes ex- 
terior masonry lastingly water repellent even under the 
most rigorous climatic conditions! Regardless of tempera- 
ture, climate or season, just one application of S*X makes 
masonry immediately water repellent! 


Repels Water for Years—S*X was tested on 21 types of 
masonry. Today, after the equivalent of over 10 years 
exposure to weather, the masonry still looks the same—and 
still repels water! 


Revolutionary Principle —Insures clean appearance of 
your buildings by shedding dirt and grime as well! Not 


just a surface film. S*X penetrates deeply, makes the 
masonry itself water repellent. 


Controls Eflorescence—Ideal for masonry of new build- 
ings, for appearance—and lasting weather tightness. Con- 
trols those unsightly white deposits. Practical in price, too. 


Sonneborn Research—For almost a half century, Sonne- 
born research has worked hand in hand with Architects, 
Builders and Waterproofing Contractors everywhere. 
This unique background of practical research coupled 
with continuous original research resulted in the presen- 
tation of S*X as the top water repellent technology has 
ever developed! Its universal acceptance and demand 
lends further proof to Sonneborn’s undisputed leader- 
ship in the entire waterproofing field! 


FREE 
Everyone concerned with masonry 
construction should know the facts 
on S-X. Write on your letterhead for 
generous sampleandliteraturenow! 


mm Connebarniesscaccs 


Building Products Division: L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 80 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


MAKERS OF LAPIDOLITH CONCRETE HARDENER ¢ SURE RUST PREVENTION PAINT * HYDROCIDE WATERPROOFINGS 





LUTHER HODGES 


toured North Carolina, won the Democratic nomination 
for lieutenant-governor, found out what happens . . . 


. . and be too abrupt.” 


When a Businessman Goes into Politics 


Until Luther Hodges went after the 
Democratic nomination for lieutenant- 
governor of North Carolina this spring, 
he had never run for an elective politi- 
cal office in his life. He was—and es- 
sentially still is—a businessman. 

From the start of the race, he was 
up against seasoned politicians with 
years of campaign experience behind 
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them. Hodges, by contrast, was politi- 
cally about as green as you can get. 
What was more, the nomination he 
wanted was a political plum, tradition- 
ally reserved for veterans in the state’s 
governmental arena. But Hodges stuck 
with it. And, surprisingly, he won. 

The inference Hodges draws from 
his victory is this: Possibly the most 
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See your Milprint man—first! He knows packaging prob- 
lems from Aardvark to Zebra. 


Get merchandising help from: Milprint experts... they’ve 
developed saleswinning packages for thousands of products. 


see eo cree _ son gencerrenenees 


Let Milprint’s designers combine color, design and typog- 
raphy into real “standout” packages to meet your special 
problems. 


Have Milprint production men follow up with skilled crafts- 
manship for bright, attractive packages. No other company 
offers so wide a range of packaging materials and printing 
processes to fit any requirement. 


Have Milprint design and produce promotional aids you 
need. Booklets, mailing pieces, counter displays—all are 
included in Milprint’s famous “‘Follow-Through.” 


2 PACKAGING MATERIALS 
INC. LITHOGRAPHY AND PRINTING 


General Offices, Milwaukee, Wis 


Printed Cellophane, 
Pliofilm, Polyethylene, 
Acetate, Glassine, 

Foils, Folding Cartons, 

Bags, Lithographed Displays, 
Printed Promotional Material 












There’s gold for you 


Zn hem 2" Coils! 









® 
CLAD METALS 


Prospecting for more profitable product fabrication? 

You're in luck when you find how SuVeneer Clad 

Metals pan-out on your applications in savings of 

expensive non-ferrous materials, in ease of fabrication, 

sS 4 y | and in improved product performance. SuVeneer Clad 
u Pp e r 10 F f e e Metals are composites of genuine copper, or brass, or 
CORPORATION nickel, bonded inseparably to plain striy steel on one 

or both sides. @ You save from 70% to 80% of the solid 


strategic metals, while enjoying a// their surface advan- 






CARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 





tages. Write! 





“A BUSINESSMAN is a good or- 
ganizer and administrator . . .” 


North Carolina almost assures election 
to the government job—marks the sec- 
ond time he has come up from no- 
where. He started his career as mill 
hand and office boy at Fieldcrest Mills, 
manufacturing subsidiary of Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago-based retail out- 
fit. By 1943, he was vice-president of 
Marshall Field. 

He first became interested in govern- 
ment during World War II. In 1944, 
his company loaned him to the Office 
of Price Administration, where he sup 
ervised a $4-billion textile pricing pro- 
gram. Several other government jobs 
followed. Finally, in 1950, he retired 
from Marshall Field to work: as chief 
of industry in West Germany, under 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 

By that time, he had various business 

ventures. that were doing well enough 
so that he could take on public service 
jobs without worryiug about finances. 
In addition to his retirement income 
from Marshall Field, he was getting a 
substantial salary as director of Ameri- 
can Thread Co. 
e Head First—Hodges finished his ECA 
job in 1951 and went back home to 
Leakesville. He had no definite plans, 
but he had a theory. During his tour 
with OPA and ECA, he had been im 
pressed by the tremendous amounts of 
money handled by government both at 
the national and local level. He had 
also seen some of the complicated ad- 
ministration problems a government 
runs up against. Some of the money 
had been wasted, some of the problems 
bungled. What government needed, 
Hodges decided, was more business 
men. 

So, when a friend suggested that he 
run for lieutenant-governor, Hodges 
took the suggestion seriously. He 
thought about it for a few days, talked 
it over with other friends, finally an 
nounced his candidacy shortly before 
the North Carolina Democrats’ Jack- 
son Day dinner—annual fund-raising 
shindig at Raleigh, the state’s capital 

At the dinner, Hodges was a poor 
relation. His opponents were Roy 
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Rowe, veteran legislator who had almost 
every congressman in the state behind 
him; Marshall Kurfees, mayor of Win- 
ston-Salem; and Ben McDonald, a radio 
announcer. The Raleigh News and Ob- 
server commented on the affair by say- 
ing that Hodges made a nice impres- 
sion, “but the crowd was for Rowe.” 
Says Hodges: “That just about summed 
it up.” 

¢ Meet the People—Since it was obvi- 
ous that he'd get little support from 
politicians, Hodges spent the next week 
or so looking up his business acquaint- 
ances. But it turned out that they, too, 
were pledged to other candidates. This 
left but one alternative: Hodges must 
get his votes by visiting the public, 
personally, town by town. 

For Hodges, who barely knew how to 
kiss a baby, this was a tough proposi- 
tion. “I sweated blood,” he recalls, 
“trying to get up the courage to walk 
up to someone and ask him to vote tor 
me.” 

The first time he tried it, he failed 
dismally. He walked up to a Negro 
waiter in a restaurant, ready to hand 
him a_ small, dignified “vote for 
Hodges” card. When the waiter turned 
toward him, Hodges lost his nerve, put 
the card back in his pocket and walked 
away. 

After a few minutes of recuperation, 
Hodges launched another attack—this 
time at the restaurant cashier—and made 
it. He handed her the card, asked her 
briefly and modestly to vote for him, 
and started to walk off. But she stopped 
him. “I’m for you,” she said. Hodges 
asked her whv. Her answer: “Because 
you aren’t in Washington or Raleigh.” 

What she meant, Hodges decided, 
was that she liked to see a candidate 
face to face, approved of his not spend- 
ing his time back-slapping with other 
politicians. Hodges concluded that in 
touring the state personally, he was on 
the right track. 
¢ Campaign—W orking on that premise, 
Hodges managed to visit all 100 of the 
state’s counties during the campaign. 
He drove 11,000 miles while doing it. 

During that time, he gained experi- 
ence—but he didn’t lose his greenness. 
At one political convention, according 
to a newspaper article, Hodges looked 
so lost that the reporter felt tempted to 
introduce him around. Another time, 
while on the road, Hodges walked into 
a local poolroom and started handing 
out campaign cards. He noticed a cer- 
tain coolness toward him, didn’t know 
what it meant until an old-timer told 
him the town had been voting Republi- 
can since before Hodges was born. 

While Hodges was out on the road, 
his campaign committee was working 
for him back in Leakesville. Members 
of this committee were all volunteers; 
Hodges didn’t have any paid political 
workers. The committee spent nearly 
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DO ALL 
FLOOR 


JOBS 


Steel Wooling Buffing 
Polishing Scrubbing 
Dise Sanding 


One machine does ALL! This efficient 
American saves time and labor, cuts costs 
. + increases the life of floors! Big power 
for scrubbing or polishing asphalt or 
rubber tile, terrazzo and all types of floors 
_+ +» removing gummy, sticky accumula- 
tions ... sanding operations . . . steel woo! 
operations, dry cleaning... and buffing or 
burnishing. All popular sizes. Also—you 
can reduce maintenance and cleaning costs 
on any floor with American cleaners, 
seals, finishes and waxes. Your nearby 
American distributor will be glad to help 
you with floor service problems. Write... 
The American Floor Surfacing Machine 
rcs Co., 551 S. St. Clair St., Toledo 


\ 3, Ohio. 
WATER PICK-UP 


NE MACHINE 


Speed up the clean up! Use this 
new American to vacuum up dirty 
water after electric scrubbing your 
ts. Powerful motor... heavy 

duty squeegee leaves a clean dry 
path 29” wide...15 gal. tank, 


49 Years of Leadership 


AMERICAN 


FLOOR MACHINES 
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“A BUSINESSMAN needs more 
patience, should watch whose 


this remarkable, patented* compound puts a fine-grain phosphate | '€S he’s stepping on. . .” 


coating on ferrous metals...assures firm bonding of paint... helps} 41) of its $8,000 in campaign funds 
. . . *. . . . . . F . “2 
resist rusting—and does it without rinsing or chromic acid dips. (half from Hodges, the rest from scat- 


This advanced new phosphatizing compound is streamlining both — a on newspaper, ra- 
dio, and television advertising. 


military and civilian production. If you phosphatize your products, [he upshot of it all was that when 
you should know about KEYKOTE. WRITE FOR COMPLETE primary day came around, Hodges 
DATA TODAY. “U.S. Pot. No. 2,557,509 Additional Patents Pending polled 225,000 votes—more than 75,000 
over his closest rival, Row 

KEYKOTE MEETS ¢ Politician’s Edge—Looking back at 
GOVERNMENT the campaign, Hodges can name several 
SPECIFICATIONS disadvantages that might tell against a 


REG U.S PAT OFF 


1250 N. MAIN ST., LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. © SERVICE OFFICES IN 86 PRINCIPAL AMERICAN civieg | PUSINESSman in politi i 
e “A businessman,” Hodges says, 


“is usually inclined to rush in and be 
too abrupt.” 

e He often fails to realize that in 
government and _ politi most things 
are done by a series of compromises. 

e “Most businessmen would have 
a terrible time going down to the in- 
telligence level of the man on the street 


and talking I i rms he ld 
Where are my prospeeis . ce) | 2% '3%ng,10 bm in terms he woul 
Who are they... and 
{ -ople. 
When are they going to buy pr a Edge—On the other 


hand, Hodges thinks, a businessman has 
several advantages: 

e A businessman is usually a good 
organizer and administrator 

e He generally has a direct, honest 
approach in_ politics trait that is 
likely to please voters 

e “When a businessman _ enters 
politics, he has the advantage of being 
independent, and not being tied down 
by strings or commitments.” 

e “Bureaucrats get recognition... 
on the basis of how many people they 
have in their departments and how 
much money they spend. Businessmen 
get ahead by doing just the opposite. 
The more they can trim down waste 
and deadwood, the more thev’re worth 





y e “Most businessmen aren’t used 


to going out and asking favors from 


Dodge Reports have the answers for manpower trained and competent to do 
you! This invaluable news service in- this prospecting part of your selling job 
forms you daily what buyers and award- more thoroughly . . . and add precious 
ing factors are coming into the new con- hours for your present sales force to 
struction market, what they will need close business where an order, or con- 
and when you should get in touch with _ tract, is waiting for someone. 
them. This 62-year-old service saves time, 
Dodge Reports eliminate beating the money and mileage for most of the lead- 
bushes for new sales leads and tell you ing firms and salesmen in all fields of 
when the people you already know want construction. It Can For You, whether 
to talk business with you. These leads you cover a local area or the entire 37 
provide contacts of lifelong value. Eastern States. Send for free book on 
By employing Dodge Reports you add howto use Dodge Reports. No obligation. 
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- to their company.” If the public came 
Dept. BW9, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. NJ xxx nee ever THE FIRST STEP to identify this ability with business- 
IN EVERY ALB | men, it might well make the strongest 


plank in a businessman’s platform. 





Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 
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Keeping Milk Sweet Can Be a Sour Chore 


Not too many years ago a dairy farmer was considered 
fortunate if he had a spring branch on his property. 
Carrying the milk or cream to the spring house was 
added labor, but nature provided the necessary cool- 
ing agent. Now, any farmer who has electric power 
may own the efficient year-round convenience of a 
modern milk cooler. 


Emerson-Electric motors power many of the electrical 
applications that have supplanted wasteful methods 
and time-consuming farm chores. The farmer is often 
many miles away from the nearest repair specialist, 
therefore he rates dependability first when buying 


MODERN FARMING is powereo with 





Write for these 
Emerson-Electric 
Motor Data Bulletins 





Manufacturers requiring motors 1/20 
to 5 h.p. can profitably use these ref- 
erence guides. Specifications, con- 
struction and performance data are 
included for these motors: 


( T69-A Capacitor-Start () 169-E Oil-Burner 

C T69-B Split-Phase © 169-F Jet Pump 

OC) T69-C integral © T69-G Blower 

CO T69-D Fan- 1 








LEADERS 


MOTORS + FANS 


IN THE MOTOR AND FAN 


equipment. And dependable performance is the first 
consideration of the makers of Emerson-Electric mo- 
tors—built to give more service with less servicing. 


Emerson-Electric’s 62 years of experience in the manu- 
facture of dependable motors is helping to build sales 
for makers of products and appliances used on the 
farm, in the home, in business and in industry. For 
information on this complete standard motor line in 
horsepower ratings from 1/20 to 5, and hermetic 
motors ¥ to 15 h. p., write: 

THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO., St. Louis 21, Mo. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
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Crowded Free Roads Result in... 


Toll turnpikes have grown up to answer demands the 


highway people couldn't fill. How far will they go? 


As millions of motorists know, toll 
roads didn’t die out with the good roads 
movement carly this century. Today 
you pay toll to drive over superhighways 
in eight states, and toll roads are being 
built in these and three other states. 

In the adolescence of the automobile, 
the aim was to keep all highways free 
from tollgates. Every pronouncement 
of highway officials and groups of high 
way users still clings to that policy. But 
forces they can’t control are spotting 
the country with toll-road projects. The 
two things that have brought the situa- 
tion to a head are 

¢ The inability of the public high 
way program to keep up with traffic 
demands with the funds available. 
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¢ The precedent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike, which put a rosy spot- 
light on how to finance a modern high- 
way without biting the taxpayer. 
¢ Pioneer Turnpike—Ironically, in view 
of federal authorities’ distaste for toll 
roads, it was the federal government 
that made the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
possible. In its zeal to create useful 
make-work projects, the New Deal ad- 
ministration overrode the opposition 
of federal public roads officials. Through 
the Public Works Administration, it 
granted a 45% subsidy to the $70-mil- 
lion, 160-mi. road. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. bought 3.75% revenue 
bonds to cover the rest of the cost after 
private bankers had turned the state 


down. The turnpil 
1940. In 1939 while the turnpike was 
being built, Connecticut decided to 
charge a nominal toll of 10¢ on its new 
Merritt Parkway t the Pennsyl 
vania Turnpike was t first that was 
built specifically r-modern, no 
hill, no-curve toll | 
¢ Growing Fast—\W War II inter 
rupted the buildup of traffic pressures 
on existing roads. In 1947 there 
toll booths on no than 300 mi 
of highway, including roads like th 
Merritt Parkway wl tolls came as 
an afterthought. T: tolls are col 
lected on 750 mi Turn 
pikes now building or to be started 
this fall will add another 950 mi. B« 
yond these are half dozen projects 
under consideration that would push 
the total to well ov 000 mi. 
Turnpike agenci n 


pened in late 


wcrc 


ghway 


various states 
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have already sold nearly $1-billion worth 
of bonds to finance their projects. Com- 
pleting the program of 3,000 mi. will 
cost more than $2-billion. Within the 
past few months, Ohio, West Virginia, 
New York, and Oklahoma turnpike 
authorities have run up nearly half a 
billion dollars in toll-road financing. 


1. Where Will It Spread? 


How far the toll-road idea will go is 
debatable at this point. Opposition 
from user groups and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Public Roads is strong. 

“Toll road progress is, I think, about 
as rapid and nearly as complete as it is 
ever going to be,” Herbert S. Fair- 
bank deputy commissioner of the fed- 
eral bureau, said last summer. “The 
financing of highways by tolls is an ex- 
pedient. . . . It is not an inexpensive 
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way of financing highways—it is a very 
expensive way. When you pay a toll 
of 1¢ a mile you are paying a gasoline 
tax of 16¢ a gallon.” Or 20¢ a gallon 
if your car yields that mileage. 
Fairbank suggested, as others have, 
that the same kind of highway could 
be built with general obligation bonds 
issued by states at perhaps 14% inter- 
est instead of revenue bonds borrowed 
at 3% or 4% against income from 
tolls. 
¢ Self-Supporting—Up to now, financ- 
ing of toll roads has been mostly 
through revenue bonds, with repay- 
ment depending entirely on receipts 
from tolls and concessions (gas stations 
and restaurants). But some states now 
are turning to general obligation bonds 
in order to get lower interest rates— 
still for toll roads, though, not for free 
roads. 


F Foil Houde 


The argument for putting a state’s 
credit behind toll roads is this: The toll 
roads help carry the state’s trafhie load, 
so they’re entitled to a fair share of the 
gas-tax and license revenues they gen- 
erate. So toll proposals may not long 
continue to be measured against a strict 
standard of whether they can support 
themselves from revenues. 

On a revenue basis, toll roads are 
financially feasible only where traffic 
is heavy, where congestion is worst on 
parallel segments of the national high- 
way system. The fattest locations are 
already staked out. Moreover, the 
jumbled way the turnpike net is grow- 
ing doesn’t help its revenue prospects. 
Many of the roads don’t connect with 
each other or with other arteries that 
would deliver heavy traffic to them. 

e Easier Test—However, even by the 
strictest revenue test, it is conceivable 
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Your business, like every business, 
gets plenty of free advertising without 
asking for it. You get it every day in 
gossip and small talk, in quips and off- 
hand opinions about your products. 


It Should Be Favorable 

You cannot stop people from discuss- 
ing and comparing and judging what 
you sell. But you cam make sure that 
this free advertising helps your business 
instead of harming it. 

When talk is based on the truth about 
your brand’s advantages, it can help 
build good will and good business. But 
when talk is born of half-truths and 
rumors, it can seriously undermine pub- 
lic acceptance of your brand. 


Give People the Facts 

To insure favorable free advertising, 
your best policy is to put your full sales 
story in print and in detail, and to cir- 
culate it widely. Give people the facts 
about every major and minor feature of 
your brand. Then they will more readily 
understand its benefits, and spread this 
information to others. 

Printed selling literature is the proven 
medium for this purpose: attractive 
booklets, folders, brochures, broadsides, 
catalogs. No other medium can deliver 
such a complete and convincing presen- 
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FREE Advertising 


tation of your sales story, point by point, 
feature by feature. Small wonder Ameri- 
can business today uses more printed 
selling literature than ever before. 


Your Ally —A Good Printer 

We suggest that you explore the need 
for good printed selling literature with 
your printer. Do it defore you lay out 
definite plans for specific printed pieces. 
Let him apply his craftsmanship to your 
work right from the start and you will 
save time, money and effort. 

Good printers usually specify War- 
ren’s Standard Printing Papers for their 
better jobs because they depend on 
Warren papers for uniform and pleasing 
results. Chances are your selling litera- 
ture will be printed on Warren papers, 
too. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad 
Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER—BETTER PRINTING 


alG.v. 5. PAT. Ong, 


yarrens 


STANDARD 


Lrinting Lapers 
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. . . public roads people 
fear a wildfire of toll roads 


‘ 


across the country .. .’ 
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that another 2,500 n f routes could 
be exploited. And there’s more and 
more talk of spreading the toll idea 
into places where traffic couldn’t sup- 
port such facilities revenue basis 
alone. There’s talk of two classes of 
state-backed bonds ith the RFC to 
hold the bag for th 
curities. 

Ideas of that kind are only in the 
talking stage. But t in’t be dis 
counted completely. S 
eral public roads people fear a wildfire 
of toil roads across t untry 

Still, backing toll ls with general 
obligation bonds is a iful process in 
most states. Legislatur in only 13 
states have power to pledge state faith 
and credit on such bond issues. Seven 
teen states requir ferendum; 18 
require a constitutior imendment 
¢ Countermove—State highway officials 
aren’t taking the toll-road onslaught ly 
ing down. They have no wish to be 
relegated to the status of custodians 
of mere secondary roads. And they 
have no idea of letting the 40,000-mi. 
interstate highway system play second 
fiddle. 

States are going to ask, Congress to 

vote a huge, long-range program of 
federal aid for the free-road system, on 
a basis that will allow states to finance 
immediate construction through bond 
issues. Over-all, the interstate svstem 
needs $11-billion of immediate work. 
But state highway officials recognize 
that only rapid buildup of the nation’s 
main routes can slow the trend toward 
toll roads. 
e Pressure’s Still On—That gets back 
to the undeniable pr of more cars 
for better roads. Traffic has jumped 
more than 50% since 1941. There are 
now 53-million registered vehicles, and 
they roll up 500-billion mi. of travel a 
year. 

Under this kind of pressure, some 
thing had to give. State highway de- 
partments couldn’t find the safety valve. 
They couldn’t lay hands on enough 
money from highway user taxes and 
federal aid, and they were hampered 
by practical political considerations that 
require them to spread their spending 
over all parts of their states. The 
alternative of bond financing wasn’t 
seriously thought of—until the turnpike 
authorities took it up 


ond grade SC- 


nervous fed 
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ll. Toll Roads Now Open 


As the postwar traffic jams multi- 
plied, a growing number of states 
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cocked a calculating eye at the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike. Revenues of that road 
during its erst year and a half, back in 
1940-41, had been a revelation. In- 
come wasn’t enormous, but it showed 
that toll highways in the right places 
had sound prospects of paying off. 

his good first impression wasn’t 
washed out by three lean years of war- 
time gas rationing. For the fiscal period 
1943-45, Pennsylvania Turnpike reve- 
nues ran $1.4-million short of covering 
maintenance and bond interest expendi- 
tures. 

Recovery came quickly after ration- 
ing ended. Revenues zoomed. In fiscal 
1950, the net remaining for debt re- 
tirement after all annual charges ex- 
ceeded $5-million. The bonds in the 
meantime had been taken over by 
bankers and refunded down to 2.25%. 
The commission had embarked on 
eastward and _ westward extensions 
financed by more than $160-million of 
bonds that were taken up readily at 
3.25% and 2.9%. 

Completion of the westward exten- 
sion will increase the total operating 
length to 327 mi. Payments on prin- 
cipal and interest will peak at nearly 
$10-million in five years. Net income 
by that time is expected to approach 
$20-million. For the fiscal year just 
ended, with the eastern extension in 
service, gross revenues topped $16- 
million. 
¢ New York-Connecticut—While the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike was being built, 
highway authorities in two places turned 
to toll collection on roads that had 
previously been toll-free. Connecticut 
in 1939 began collecting a nominal 
10¢ toll on the Merritt Parkway, run- 
ning east from the New York line, 
to help pay the cost of extending this 
divided highway. New York’s West 
chester County attempted to impose a 
similar charge on two of its parkways 
But the county had to wait six years 
to have its plan legalized by the State 
Legislature. 
¢ Maine—Soon after the Pennsylvania 
project opened, Maine in 1941 created 
a Turnpike Authority and authorized 
it to build up to 400 mi. if feasible. 
Nothing came of the plan until a 
study in 1945 indicated that 44 mi. 
from the New Hampshire line to Port- 
land could pay. Financed by more 
than $20-million of revenue bonds at 
2.5% and 2.75% interest, the Maine 
l'urnpike opened its gates at the end 
of 1947. 

Its history has not been very rosy. 
Vhe traffic is seasonal and consists 
mostly of passenger cars. The toll for 
cars, set originally at 50¢, has been 
raised twice, first to 60¢ and last year 
to 75¢, 

But volume of traffic even on this 
summertime facility has increased 
steadily. From the start, income has 
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“... tolls on the New Jersey 
Turnpike are adjusted to 
construction costs... .” 


| Ohio Electric SERVES AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
) awe: Hardened-Ground Roll-Threaded Parts 


OHIO ELECTRIC is tooled and equipped for 
production of a wide variety of hardened and ground 
roll-threaded aircraft parts. Large scale production is now 





under way; parts are being delivered to major 
manufacturers of jet engines and accessories. If you have 
a problem requiring experimental or quantity production 
of parts manufactured to “tenths,” consult Ohio first. 


Ohio also makes lifting magnets and controls . . . 
fractional horsepower, shell and torque motors . . . 
heavy-duty electric hoists, and nail-making machines. 
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CHESTER BLAND 
PRESIDENT 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
5900 MAURICE AVENUE * CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Why waste steam? 


Into the cost of steam goes outlay 
for equipment, fuel and labor. 

Yet much of this cost is wasted 
in plant operation. Sarco traps 
steam. For forty years Sarco has 
developed types of steam traps for 
every application: Thermostatic 
Traps, Float-Thermostatic Traps, 
Inverted Bucket Traps and Ther- 
modynamic Steam Traps. 

By choosing the right type of 
trap for a given use great savings 
are possible. 


Write today for 
_ your copy of 
\ brochure No. 2172 


“ 
SARCO COMPANY, INC. 
Empire State Bidg., New York 1,N. Y 


© Please send me Bulletin 2172 
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Willard Storage Battery Company 


LURIA <: 


Combining laboratory, production line and warehousing, 


the new 130,000 square foot, multiple-unit Willard Building 


STANDARDIZATION in Allentown, Pa., exemplifies the adaptability and flexibility 


of Luria’s standardized structures. There is practically no 


LURIA puts the speed and economy of 


plus the adaptability and flexibility |imit to the way Luria units may be combined! As for 


: . : ss permanence— Luria Standardized Buildings are designed to 
of CUSTOM-BUILT STRUCTURES meet the most stringent building code requirements. So for 
P ° the speed and economy of standardization—standardization 
into your expansion program A : . ‘ 

_— that fits your needs—contact your Luria representative today. 


LURIA ENGINEERING company 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
District Offices: ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA ¢ BOSTON © CHICAGO © WASHINGTON, D. C, 





This book answers 


your questions about 
Microwave Communications Systems 


Have you been wondering whether 
a Microwave System is the answer 
to your communications problem? 
Then you should write, wire or 
phone for a copy of this brand-new 
RCA manual. It’s free to executives 
of utilities, pipelines, railroads and 
other right-of-way companies. 

It tells how many companies with 
far-flung operations and need for 


“along-the-way”’ communications 
are already using microwave. How 
these companies have found it the 
most economical type of communi- 
cations system (channel-for-chan- 
nel). How in direct day-by-day com- 
parisons they have found it the most 
reliable of all systems. And it tells 
how you can go about planning a 
system that will fit your needs. 


MICROWAVE COMMUNICATIONS SECTION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. H.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
Don’t Delay—WRITE TODAY! -----———" 


RCA Engineering Products, Dept. 261B, Camden, N. J. 
Please send me your new, free booklet Introduction to Microwave. 
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“... one project died when 
no takers could be found for 
the bonds .. .” 
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the estimates. For Ju turnpike 
reported monthly net nue close to 
$1.5-muillion, an increas¢ more than 
10% above May. 
eIn the Rockies—Colorado in 1949 
turned to toll financing i new 17 
mi. road between Den id Boulder 
that could not be f iced out of 
annual highway revenue lo float the 
revenue bonds, the state backed them 
in part by pledging stat ghway funds 
up to 30% of the int t on $5.3- 
million of the $6.3-million issued. Even 
so, the interest rate y 
Further, the State Highway Dept. 
was assigned the job building the 
toll road and maintaining it without 
cost to the project. 7 
opened in January. Tol e exceeded 
estimates, with more than $175,000 
taken in during the first six months 
of operation, ending J 20. Collec- 
tions in June were nearly $35,000. 


lighway was 


lll. Some Pikes Go Broke 


Not all toll project been suc 
cessful. The 17-mi. | meer Trail 
bypassing Jacksonvill has run in 
the red since it wa ypened in the 
fall of 1950, despit t0,000 a vear 
of gas-tax receipts pled 
$+4.6-million of bond 
connecting roads and 
may pull this project f the hole. 

Another proposed p t in the re 
sort country, between ginia Beach, 
Va. and Nags Head, N. C., died aborn 
ing when no takers found for 
the bonds. State agen ponsored 
the joint venture. 

Farther inland eorgia recently 
shelved plans for ar 
turnpike to connect 
lennessee project 


toward its 
lopment of 
| park areas 


d 65-mi 


1 propose d 


IV. But the Boom Goes On 


Against these mit defeats, toll 
highwavs can show gains in 
mammoth projects und onstruction 
or soon to Start 

e New York t t fall ap 
proved up to $500 n of state 
backed bonds to complete 535 mi. of 
toll thruwav from Ni York City to 
Buffalo and the Pennsv! line. With 
state credit pledged, in t rates will 
be low. State resident ll buv vearlv 
tags to use the thn isitors will 
pav tolls. Constructio to be com 
pleted in 1954 

¢ Ohio is soon to start its 240-mi. 
cross-state toll road cor ting with the 
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This Guy Rates Our Finest! 


Chances are you’ve never seen the 
wL) product we make for this young man. 
™ Ina way, it’s as important as the 
atom bomb. 
It could mean his life to him. 
We fervently hope he never has to 
use it. 

The product is Pittsburgh Activated Carbon, an 
amazing, coal-derived adsorbent . . . the working 
heart of his gas mask. Every pound of these tiny 
black particles contains 125 acres of adsorbent 
surface. They are so efficient that Pittsburgh sup- 


GRANULAR CARBONS FOR 
Solvent Recovery * Corn Sugar Refining 
Catalysis «© Water Conditioning 


Gas or Liquid Purification * Air Conditioning 


PULVERIZED CARBONS FOR 
General Purification, Refining and Isolation 


weo 43 


plied over 70% of all the carbon used in gas 
masks by our military in World War II. 

Today, industry is making growing use of Pitts- 
burgh Activated Carbons, in filtration, recovery, 
purification and refining of liquids and gases. They 
do the job better, faster and at lower cost than 
any similar material. 

Right now, the demand for these carbons exceeds 
the supply. We’re rapidly increasing our capacity, 
however, and are anxious to help you plan their 
future application in your plant . . . and to supply 
you with technical data and samples. 





GOAL CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS + PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS © ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 








S 
pal tar 


One of our most important jobs is keeping an eye on 
freight shipments while they're in our care. For example, 
a manufacturer's production schedule may depend on 
the arrival at destination of a certain car or cars ona 
specific date. 


That's the reason for our having what might be called a 
“three tell"’ tracing system, making effective use of tele- 
graph, telephone and teletype. This dependable 3-way 
system tells us the exact location of any freight ship- 
ment. The information is right at our finger tips. 
 -- : s 

For helpful cooperation and information, call our near- 
est Union Pacific freight man at any time. 


62 Seale - yp Uni feeite’ 


(Offices in 70 cities throughout the U. S, A.) 
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‘,.. other hot prospects for 
grabbing nickels from mo- 
torists.. .” 


TOLL ROADS starts on p. 82 


Pennsylvania Turnpike. The Ohio 
l'urnpike Commission has placed $330 
million of revenue bonds at 3.25%. 
Construction will take three vears. 

e West \ irginia has sold $96- 
million of 3.75 revenue bonds to 
finance an 88-mi. toll road from 
Charleston to Princeton, near the Vir- 
ginia line. Construction is due to start 
soon. The West Virginia Turnpike 
Commission will build only one two- 
lane roadway of the divided highway 
out of present financing; the second 
will be added whenever traffic justifies 
it. 

¢ Oklahoma is building an 88-mi 
turnpike between Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa. Traffic pot itial looked low 
when the Oklahoma Turnpike Author 
ity tried to sell revenue bonds in 1948, 
and not even the RFC would take 
them. 

But by 1950, the outlook had im 
proved. The authority sold $31-million 
at 3.41% and $7-million at 3.84% 

e New Jersey is asking voters this 
fall to approve use of state credit for 
$285-million of bonds to build its 
second big toll project—the 168-mi 
Garden State Parkway from the north 
edge of the state to the south tip at 
Cape May. If this pledge is approved, 
the state will save money over alternate 
financing by revenue bonds 

The legislature has already authorized 

the State Highway Dept. to set up a 
special authority to issue revenue bonds 
ind build the highway. Some short 
sections have already been completed 
is toll-free roads, but the legislature 
decided on toll financing to get the job 
done. 
e More Irons in Fire—Besides these 
toll highways, operating and projected, 
there are other hot prospects for grab- 
bing nickels from motorists: 

e Indiana is studying a 190-mi. 
toll read to bridge the gap between the 
Ohio Turnpike and the outskirts of Chi- 
cago. 

e Massachusetts, after rejecting the 
toll idea for vears thinking of that 
device to finance badly needed 110 
mi. cross-state highway from Boston 
to the New York lin« 

e Virginia has chartered a private 
company, the Old Dominion Turnpike 
Corp., which is making enginecring 
studies of a 75-n north-south road 
across the western tip of Virginia as a 
link with the West Virginia project. 

e North Carolina Turnpike Au- 
thority is studving a 125-mi. southward 
extension of the same road. 
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Using lightweight, long-lasting, insulated building panels 
Complete walls of USS 17 (type 430) 
Stainless Steel installed in 11 working days 


He 


i 


ORE than 7,000 square feet of USS 17 
Stainless Steel insulated panels form 

the complete walls of this new building 
which is an addition to existing steam gen- 
erating facilities at the jet engine overhaul 
line at Olmsted Air Force Base, Middle- 
town, Pa. 

These Stainless Steel panels were in- 
stalled by a crew of eight men in only 11 
working days. One group of four men re- 
moved the protective paper and drilled 
the panels, and a second group of four 
men removed the girts and bolted the panels into place. 

Quick installation like this—in any weather—means much 
lower labor costs, And that’s but a part of the dollars-and- 
cents advantage of using Stainless Steel panel construction. 

In the long run, the durability and corrosion resistance of 
Stainless Steel walls, the light weight in comparison to con- 
ventional building materials, the low “‘U” value or heat 
transmission factor all indicate that the cost-per-year will 
be lower than many building materials that may have a 
slightly lower initial cost. 

Best news of all is that U-S’S 17 Stainless Steel for walls 


The 24” wide Stainless backed with 114” Fiberglas insulation and a 
metal-coated steel inner plate are attached to the building’s structural mem- 
bers by four +4” x 3” round-head Stainless Steel bolts. 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH - 


+ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. - 


they My 


is available now for use on your current projects. You can 
obtain it without CMP tickets for use on any authorized 
construction. 

If you are planning a new factory or mill building, ware- 
house, power plant, service or office building, U-S-‘S 17 
Stainless Steel deserves your careful consideration. If you’d 
like additional information, write for our book, using the 
coupon below. Remember, United States Steel only pro- 
duces the Stainless sheet and strip from which panels of 
this type are made; the panels are fabricated by a number 
of our customers whose names will be sent you on request, 


tee ne nin ce le Tl 


* United States Steel Company 
Room 2804R, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U-S°S STAINLESS STEEL 





SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - BARS - 


BILLETS - PIPE - TUBES - 


WIRE - SPECIAL SECTIONS 








CUT DOWN 
SLOWDOWNS 


MOVE MATERIALS 
FASTER WITH A 


Cut your handling costs of raw 
materials and finished products 
. speed shipments .. . step up 
your production . . . modernize 
your plant with efficient Wayne 
materials handling equipment. 
From receiving platform 
through production to shipping 
dock th’ °s a Wayne Industrial 
Lift to s. e& you time, labor and 
money. Every one is “precision- 
eered™ . . . made to last for 
years without trouble . . . de- 
signed for easy servicing. Every 
one is custom engineered to the 
particular needs of your plant. 
Wayne Lifts include tilting 
docks, ramps, sidewalk eleva- 
tors, materials lifts, crossover 
bridges, industrial truck service 
lifts and many others. Wayne 
Engineers are skilled in design- 
ing Wayne Lift Systems for 
improved production in your 
plant. Write today for specific 
answers to your problems. 


UFT DIVISION—IRONTON, OHIO 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO. 


SALISBURY, e TORONTO. 
MARYLAND CANADA 





PRESIDENT W. T. NIGHTINGALE gets the credit for bringing in new 


sources to feed Mountain Fuel Supply Co.’s pipeline network. 


=) 


Pulling Salt Lake Gas 


After a six-year barrage of stinging 
rebukes from sizzling customers, Moun- 
tain Fuel Supply Co. of Salt Lake City 
is getting back into the good graces 
of its users. 
¢ The Culprit—MFS, which distributes 
natural gas to 39 cities in Utah and 
Wyoming, is pinning its hopes on two 
developments: (1) discovery of a prom- 
ising new supply of natural gas in Colo- 
rado and (2) a new compressor plant it 
plans to build in the fall to speed 
delivery to Salt Lake City through 
existing pipelines. 

For gas shortage is at the root of 
MFS’ troubles. It set off a feud with 
irate appliance dealers, apartment-house 
owners, and home builders when MFS 
had to ask for a freeze on new gas 
connections in 1949. Resentment hit 
its peak in March, 1950, when more 
than 5,000 people had to line up to file 
applications for whatever new gas-fur- 
nace connections MFS could supply 
(BW—Apr.1’50,p21). Many people 
stood all night in freezing tempera- 
tures; as it got colder their anger got 
hotter. 
¢ Smoldering—Actually, the company’s 
dark days started in 1946, when the 
Public Service Commission ordered it 
to reduce rates. MFS battled the order, 


drew a lot of unfavorable publicity 
When the smoke red, MFS_ had 
lost not only the rate fight but a lot 
of prestige as well 

Vhen in 1949, the 
gas reserves fell considerably below the 
amount needed to guarantee its cus 
tomers at least 20 years’ service; this is 
company policy. MFS told PSC it 
could make no new furnace connec 
tions, and that industrial users would 
have to be cut. 
e Off Guard—The abrupt announce- 
ment caught appliance dealers with 
their inventories wa‘ up. They 
squawked to PSC; some hinted the 
utility was asking a freeze only as a 
lever for a rate hike. However, PSC 
ranted the company’s request and 
— new connection 

There were two reasons for the 
squeeze on MFS reserves. First of all, 
some of its new wells failed to produce 
as expected. Then a building boom 
hit Salt Lake City. In anv case, by this 
time public opinion had MFS’ back to 
the wall; customer relations were at 
their lowest ebb. 
e Divided—The turning of the tide 
came in February, 1951, when MFS 
called in 53-year-old W. T. Night- 
ingale, vice-president in charge of ex- 


mpanvy’ s proved 
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NEW COMPRESSOR 


This distribution 


® area until... 


Spanish Fork 


2 These fields 
couldn't provide 
enough gas 
for... 


- es - 
| 
-HIAWSTHA 
GAS DISCOV cRIES 


This new field 


@ was discovered 


COLORADO 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Utility Out of Public Doghouse 


Two wildcat wells were brought in 


ploration, production, and transmis- 
sion, to be its president. He succeeded 
J. C. Donnell II, who had held the 
post since 1942. Donnell, who staved 
on as chairman of the board, was also 
president of Ohio Oil Co., which owns 
24% of MFS stock. He had _head- 
quartered in Findlay, Ohio, and had 
divided his time between the two com- 
panies. This in itself irked MFS’ Utah 
customers; they had always frowned 
on what they considered remote-control] 
type of operation and the stepchild 
arrangement with Ohio Oil. 

As the first stroke in smoothing 
ruffled feathers, Nightingale moved his 
headquarters from Rock Springs, Wvo., 
to Salt Lake City and began to learn 
the distribution end of the job. 
¢ Learning the Ropes—Until then, 
Nightingale was chiefly a field man. He 
had been a geologist for Whitehall Oil 
Corp. of London in Asia, India. and 
Burma from 1920 to 192+. In 1925 he 
joined Ohio Oil Co. He moved to the 
western area for that company in 1929, 
when the system that was to become 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co. was started 

Boning up on distribution, however, 
was just the beginning of Nightingale’s 
job. To get the feel of the company’s 
problems he started listening to com- 
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plaints from customers. He set out to 
make friends for the company, joined 
clubs, made speeches. This year he 
was appointed chairman of the Com- 
munity Chest drive, an honorary post 
seldom won by a newcomer to the city. 
eA Tight Ship—At the same time, 
Nightingale made some administrative 
changes to tighten up MFS. He ap- 
pointed no vice-president to succeed 
himself. Instead, he named managers 
to head transmission, exploration, and 
production divisions. Jules D. Roberts, 
vice-president in charge of distribution, 
kept that post. 

Nightingale himself took charge of 

exploration, to see what could be done 
to increase the company’s reserves. On 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday he 
chained himself to his desk in Salt 
Lake City. From Friday through Mon- 
day he roamed the field, supervising 
production and exploration. 
«The Long’ View— Nightingale 
mapped out a long-range exploration 
program. To finance it MFS asked the 
Public Service Commission for a 20% 
rate hike. PSC came through on June 
2, 1951. The boost brought the com- 
pany an additional $1,760,000 an- 
nually, enough to earmark $600,000 a 
vear for exploration. 


in the summer of 1951, but they 
roved unproductive. The third was the 
liawatha No. 1 in Colorado, com 
pleted in April, 1952. It came up to 
expectations. A second producer was 
brought in near No. | in June, and a 
third in August. Meanwhile, develop 
ment wells in the Church Buttes arca 
rong productive. Altogether this year 
MFS is drilling, or plans to drill, 10 
development wells and five wildcat 
wells. 

¢On the Way—Things are definitely 
looking up for MFS. As a result of new 
wells and increased production in estab 
lished fields, Nightingale estimates, th« 
company’s proved reserves are just 
about 685-billion cu. ft. of gas, 95-bil 
lion more than they were 18 months 
ago, at the time when Nightingale 
took over. 

It’s on this basis that Nightingal« 
predicts MFS can lift its freeze on nat 
ural gas for domestic use, add mayb« 
12,000 new users early next year. This 
may clear the way for industrial users 
late in 1953, Nightingale believes. 
¢ Piling Up—In recent vears, MF'S has 
had to shun the industrial outlet. It 
finally turned down applications from 
industrial users altogether. But it has 
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TRUNODLE ran 
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BETTER CONTROL METHODS 


CAN OFFSET INCREASED COSTS 


Perhaps your experience is similar to that of a 
company which Trundle has served for several 
years. When our organization was first called in, 
the company’s material prices were rising in line 
with the general trend. And for competitive reasons 
it was necessary to “hold the line’’ on prices by 
absorbing the cost increases. 


But something had to give—some substantial source 
of savings had to be found, in order to maintain a 
profitable operation. Trundle Engineers were told 
to find these savings. And find them they did! 


A general work-improvement program was recom- 
mended and installed—involving better labor con- 
trol, improved time sti ty methods, closer con- 
trol of production and the related planning and 
scheduling. 


The result:—First-year savings amounted to more 
than $100,000. Thus, in spite of a 7 °% wage increase, 
the company was able to maintain its production 
schedules at the same dollar and cents labor cost 
per unit. The ratio of indirect to direct labor was 
reduced by 20°. And the controls established now 
permit prompt corrective action to be taken when- 
ever it is indicated. 


Trundle works as a“*team” with your executive staff—on 
problems involving Management Methods, Marketing, 
Manufacturing, Engineering and Industrial Relation 
functions. May we give you more information on 
whom we Serve, and how we might serve your company? 
Write or phone The Trundle Engineering Co., 906 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio, 





THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC, 


CLEVELAND - OHIO 


NEW YORK + WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 





34 YEARS OF CONSULTING SERVICE FOR MANAGEMENT 





piled up domestic users steadily. In 
1942, MFS sold 20-billion cu. ft. of gas 
to 35,000 customers; in 1951 it sold 
36-billion cu. ft. to 90,000 users. 

Last March MFS advised the Public 
Service Commission that it had enough 
natural gas to supply 6,175 new con- 
nections, which are now being com- 
pleted. MFS has more than 5,000 
applications for natural gas on hand 
now; it will tackle those before it goes 
on to meet new demand 
¢ On Its Own—Mountain Fuel Supply 
Co. was incorporated in 1935 by con 
solidating and merging Western Pub- 
lic Service and six subsidiaries. Before 
that the predecessor companies had 
been producing and selling gas in the 
Salt Lake City area 

MFS is one of the few fully in 
tegrated natural gas utility companies 
in the U.S.—that is, it explores, drills, 
develops, and distributes most of the 
natural gas used in Utah. The differ- 
ence is this: Most natural gas com 
panies purchase most or all of their gas 
oe gas producers or from large pipe- 
line companies. But MFS officials la- 
ment one fact: No one has discovered 
a substantial quantity of gas for them; 
thev’ve had to do it themselves. 
¢ Thawing Out—Until the 1949 freeze, 
the company did pretty well at explor 
ing on its own. Now that more gas is 
available and new nnections can be 


Super-Crusher 


I'his massive steel structure, said to be the 
world’s largest primary gyratory crusher, 
is being used by Climax Molybdenum Co. 
to process molybdenum ore at the com 
pany’s new Storke Level plant high in 
Colorado’s Rocky Mountains. Built by 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., the crusher stands as 
high as a three-story building. It took 12 
special heavy-duty railroad cars to ship the 
monster. It can crumble up to 3,000 tons 
an hour, depending on size of product re- 


quired and material being crushed. 
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What do your customers think of your office? 


600D metal business 
furniture is @ 
G00D investment 


GF Co. 1952 


MODE-MAKER DESKS 


THAT BUYER is favorably im- 
W pressed by a salesman who is 
careless in appearance and manners? 
And who can have confidence in a 
business whose offices are dingy — 
walls dark with age, floor coverings 
worn, lighting dim and furnishings 
shabby? 


But every customer or client likes 
to walk into a well-lighted, pleasant 
office, tastefully decorated and 
equipped with modern GF metal 
business furniture. The favorable im- 
pression created by such an office 
means increased prestige and silent- 
ly promotes good will every hour of 
the business day. 

GF metal business furniture is a 
good investment. Here’s how to figure 
it: First, multiply the number of 
your employees by $30,000. That 
gives you a surprisingly large amount 














1952 


—your minimum fixed expense for 
salaries, floor space and general over- 
head for a ten-year period. 

Now, figure 1% to 2% of this fixed 
expense per employee. That’s all it 
will take for you to completely 
transform your office—redecorate it 
and equip it with the finest metal 
furniture on the market. Such an in- 
vestment will not only bring an im- 
proved return on your fixed expense, 
but will soon pay for itself in greater 
employee productivity, improved 
employee morale and increased cus- 
tomer prestige. 

If you want to be proud of your 
office because it functions well, costs 
less to operate and looks attractive 


‘to your customers, just call your 


local GF distributor. Or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. B-9, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING EQUIPMENT + GF STEEL SHELVING 














TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS 





as for NEW.... 





ba great hand 
cutting costs | 


You expect a new machine to save money — that’s why you 
buy it. But will it still be saving when it’s old, in five, ten, fifteen 
years? It will if it’s a P&H! Because P&H has everything you 
need to keep old machines young . . . complete stocks of genuine 
repair parts . . . a supply network to speed them to you... 
trained service men to install them. Cut your maintenance costs 
just as you cut your production costs — let P&H give you a hand. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ANSWERING YOUR CALL is a factory-trained 
service man, skilled through years of work on 
P&H equipment exactly like yours. The parts 
you need are close to his hand P&H branches 
and warehouses cover the nation. Just to make 
certain you'll never want for supplies, P&H de- 
votes a whole plant to replacements for existing 
equipment then channels a share of all new 
parts into repair stocks. Yes, P&H takes care of 
P&H users! 





O1STS SOIL STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 














The Jessop 20-inch alloy-steel hand-mill pictured above is a very 
dependable piece of mechanism, and the men who attend it are 
highly skilled and proud of their craft. On that n Jessop men roll 
what they consider to be the best steel of its kind obtainable any- 
where. It is used for a variety of purposes, from hack-saw blades 
wood-working tools and metal-slitting saws to general industrial 
knives, and is known in the trade as high-speed sheet 

We are willing to admit that our 20-inch mill is not working as 
many shifts as those enthusiastic Jessop mill men would like it to 
work. Here’s what they would like you to do. If you have any idea 
your company might use this type of steel, contact Jessop. You will 
gain, because every member of the Jessop team, including the men on 
this mill, will strive to bring you better steel on a better delivery 
schedule than you have ever known before. Please write or call. 


STEEL COMPANY - WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 











allocated, MFS feels itself edging out 
of the doghouse. It has given a lot of 
thought to public relations, attempted 
to explain its problems frankly through U se th 


is CLEARING HOUSE of IDEAS 
newspapers, radio, and advertising—to 


et its customers know exactly what is S ae R M S = 
porte oa" Mightinone —- te fo I ¢ 8) N | | | U 0 HN) S B U S N 3 5 od 
oe 


a moral obligation to the little guy’— 


and an actual one; customers who want 
service usually find a man at their door 
in a matter of minutes. Sirs. 
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ss forms 


Bs designing continuous business forms, originality may 
or may not be an advantage. You spend hours—maybe 
days—of hard work, laying out a form that meets your 
requirements. Then you find that an excellent form for 
the same purpose has already been created by someone 
else. The duplication of effort has cost you plenty! 


Before you start a job like that, say to yourself: “I 
wonder whether somebody else has worked out a form 
like this. Maybe I’d better look around first.” 


A good place to begin is our Forms Library, containing 
thousands of continuous forms designed for every con- 
ceivable purpose. The number of man-hours of planning 
represented here is incalculable. This clearing house of 
ideas is at your service, without obligation. 


Just mail the coupon, telling us the kind of forms to be 
designed, nature of your business, and machines used. 
We will gladly prepare a folder containing typical sam- 
ples used by other firms: 


——— se ee Ge Ge ee Ge 

. on Precision Jobs @ Tautoorapiic recister company | 
Industry is supplying its workers with some eneneny tpn Sereey 
unique tools for their jobs. Here women 
workers use a dentist's drill and a lighted 
dental mirror. The drill (above) is being 
used to burr and the mirror (below) to in- S$ 0 

spect holes in small parts for a secret navi- BUSINES F RMS | 
gational device produced at the Flint, AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 

Mich., plant of General Motors AC Spark 218 7th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 

Plug Div. For other precision work, 
toothbrushes are used, as well as the sharp, 
pick-like instruments dentists use. Medical 
hypodermic syringes squirt small amounts = yi 
of oil into bearings. . STATE......+- a | 


We would like to receive a folder of sample continuous 


I forms for 


Forms will be used on 
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Local Craftsmen—Equal.. 
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..Pigeon Forge Pottery 
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. . . mud daubers showed 


the way in the Tennessee 
ae 


PIGEON FORGE starts on p. 100 


Wasps, mud and a horse teamed up 
to create a thriving little industry in the 
Great Smoky Mountains of Tennessee. 

Mud dauber wasps showed the way 
as prospectors for potters’ clay 15 years 
ago. A horse works at stirring the clay 
for the Pigeon Forge pottery (pictures, 
opposite page). Local craftsmen mold 
the clay into pottery of regional design 
and color. And Tennessee’s forests and 
mountains lure the customers who buy 
the products. 
¢ Follow Those Wasps—In 1937, 
Douglas Ferguson and Ermest Wilson, 
then working for the TVA Ceramic Re- 
search Laboratory at Norris, Tenn., 
visited an old water mill on the Little 
Pigeon River. The mill was studded 
with nests of mud daubers, and the two 
men took samples of the mud the wasps 
had used. It turned out in test firings 
to be a clay suitable for first-class pot- 
tery. That was no surprise—mud daub- 
ers instinctively choose the same quality 
of clay that a potter wants, sometimes 
blending as many as three types of clay 
from different sources. 

Ferguson and Wilson traced the 
wasps to their supply source a mile from 
the old mill. Then they quit the TVA 
laboratory and set up a small pottery 
shop in an old tobacco barn in Pigeon 
Forge, a village 6 mi. north of Gatlin- 
burg on Highway 71. 
¢ Tourist Trade—Ferguson became 
owner of the pottery, which made gift- 
ware to sell to tourists. He is a mem- 
ber of the Southern Highlands Handi- 
craft Guild and the American Ceramic 
Society. 

The pottery soon turned out to be a 
tourist attraction by itself. After a few 
years, in fact, Ferguson dropped his 
connections with wholesalers—he had all 
the business he could handle, just from 
tourist visitors and from their reorders 
from all over the country. There are 
plenty of visitors to provide a market: 
More than 2-million tourists came to 
the area in 1951 and even more in 
1952. The pottery has a sales room in 
Gatlinburg. 
¢ Regional Designs—Pigeon Forge dec- 
orations are hand-painted with liquid 
clay called “slip,” then protected by a 
glaze. All glazes and clays are mixed 
by secret formulas, perfected after years 
of experiment. Designs are inspired 
by local subjects, such as mountain 
trees and flowers. 

One popular idea is an ashtray made 
in the form of a bear track. Statuettes 
of native black bears are another best- 
seller. 
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Formerly 20... 
now deburrs 125 per hour 


4\ "wluy moathine . .. the Osborn Work Holder Brushing Lathe 


-+. now deburrs gears and similar parts at the push of a button! 


In the plant of Caterpillar Tractor Co., this automatic machine de- 
burrs and finishes gear teeth six times as fast as the former method with a 
hard hand tool. Output formerly was 20. Production now is 125 gears 
per hour. Burrs and sharp edges are now removed uniformly. Every gear 
tooth has smooth, rounded edges and surfaces are blended. 

Find out how you can speed deburring and improve product quality 
with this versatile Osborn machine. Call your Osborn Brushing Analyst 
today or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 807, 5401 Hamil- 
ton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osbou Brus 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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PRESIDENT W. A. Roberts of Allis-Chalmers concentrates on 
his first love, selling. In new executive setup, he leaves details to... 


PFRACTOR CHIEF Wallis G. Scholl, vice-president of the main 
division accounting for 609 of sales, and . 


MACHINERY 


CHIEF 


other principal division. With this team functioning . . . 


ADMINISTRATOR R. S. Stevenson, executive vice-president 
and Roberts’ logical successor. Operating responsibility goes to . . . 


j. L. 


Singleton, vice-president of the 


A-C Squares Away for a Bigger Boom 


When William A. Roberts (cover) 
was elected president of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. in February, 1951, he took 
charge of a company that had just lost 
its chief executive by sudden death. 

The company was in the middle of 
its biggest boom. Sales had climbed 
more than $100-million in two years. 
That had come on the heels of a crip- 
pling year-long strike which wasn’t re- 
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solved until the Communist-led union 
had been decisively beaten. 

On top of this, management was be- 
ing reorganized to fit the company’s 
new size and potential. Allis-Chalmers 
realized it was tied to big growth in- 
dustries that could leave A-C far be- 
hind if top management didn’t play 
its cards right. 

Six months took office, 


after he 


Roberts lost the m 
him run the big M 
C. Johnson, 49, 

dent, died as une 
Roberts’ predecess I 
e Call for Action—Two such crises in 
a little more than six months impelled 
Roberts and his b« of directors to 
move fast, even though A-C likes to 
think of itself as a rvative company 
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G EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


PRECISION MADE MOTORS 


to Drive Their Precision Production Equipment 


Century Motors for Precision Grinding Equipment 


e Century Motors are unusually free from vibration —the 
business end of the grinder is not handicapped. 


e@ Century Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled Motor, protects 
vital parts of the motor from gritty oil fumes in the sur- 
ounding atmosphere. 


e@ Motor feet are accurately machined for solid mounting. 


e@ Ball bearing enclosures seal the lubricant “‘in’’ and 
the dirt ‘‘out."’ Lubricated at the factory for several 
years’ normal operation. Provided with plugs for re- 
lubrication when required. 


e Century motors are styled and finished in standard 


machine tool color to match the fine equipment 
they drive. 


Specify Century Motors on your new motorized 
equipment and for replacement. Available in a 
wide range of types, '/g to 400 horsepower. 





CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1806 PINE STREET ST MISSOURI 





OFFICES AND STOCK POINTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








fqseee 


CAREFULNESS ISN’T ENOUGH 
you NEED PYRENE, TOO! 


ee 


RESEARCH has been coordinated under 
Dr. Harry K. Irhig, a metallurgist. 


that digests each move before it starts 
chewing on anoth It was obvious 
that an executive organization capable 
of weathering such unexpected situa 
tions had to be set up. Roberts acted 
quickly. Today he has under him 
e An executive vice-president, R. 
S. Stevenson. In his mid-40s, Steven- 
son is Roberts’ logical successor. He 
served under his chief for years in Allis- 
Chalmers main tractor division. 
¢ Vice-presidents in charge of each 
of the two divisions—Willis G. Scholl 
for tractors, J. L. Singleton for ma 
chinery. Under them are four vice 
presidents, in charge of manufacturing, 
sales, engineering, and general. The 
general v.-p. is the one Roberts can 
count on to substitute for the others 
’ ° e A staff organization embracing 
There’s a Pyrene for every fire hazard a financial and legal vice-president, a 
The watchword of fire prevention is Be Careful. But fire may come— research vice-president, comptroller, 
any time. When it does, Pyrene* can make the difference between a and directors of industrial relations, 
harmless scare and a gutted business. Whatever your fire hazard, public relations, and purchasing. 
there’s a Pyrene to cope with it—for Pyrene makes everything from With the possible exception of a re 
hand extinguishers to complete automatic fire-fighting systems. placement for the executive vice presi- 
°T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. dency, this setup—carried to lower 
echelons of management—provides a 
reasonably workable succession all down 


the line. That lineup, something A-C 
never had before, is likely to have time 
With one 


| 4 to shake down effectively 

| A \ executive in his late 60s, top manage- 
ment averages only 50 years old. 

/| \\ g ; . 





4 


1. Pulling It Together 


Vaporizing Liquid | Cartridge-Operated Chemical Foam Systems 

Always dependable For ordinary fires. No For flammable liquids, Large and small, manual 

multi-use extinguisher annual recharging. ordinary combustibles and automatic 
Seda-Acid, Pump Tank and other approved extinguish 











Missouri-born William Roberts is a 
salesman. Through most of his busi- 
ness life—he just turned 55—his prime 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY concern has been sel ng more products 


to more people. Since 26 vears of his 
577 Belmont Avenue Newark 8, New Jersey career fies a with Allis-Chalmers, 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co, that has meant selling more Allis- 

Chalmers products 
Roberts’ predecessors were engineers 
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CORNING GLASS WORKS was a smart shop- 
per when it began looking for a location for its 
newest plant. 

Corning has been engaged in glass research 
and manufacture for more than 100 years. In 
addition to its several plants in Corning, N. Y., 
it has nine plants in other states. 

It knew what to look for in a plant location. 

After considering many sites, Corning chose 
Outstate Michigan. 

The new Corning plant in Albion, Michigan, 
turns out glass bulbs for television picture tubes, 
which recalls the fact that another Corning plant 
made the first glass bulb for Edison’s incandescent 
lamp. 


Said Plant Manager R. M. Clifford: 

“A variety of important considerations includ- 
ing nearby markets, availability of good em- 
ployees and utility services as well as the friendly 
and receptive attitude of the Albion community 
to our project, influenced our decision to locate 
here. Our experience since then has borne out 
our expectations.” 

Corning is one of many outstanding manufac- 
turers who have found what they wanted in Out- 
state Michigan. And Albion is one of hundreds 
of Outstate Michigan communities that offer im- 
portant advantages to industry. 

If you are looking for a plant location, we in- 
vite you to consult us. Phone, wire or write today. 


Check These peduantages of Outstate Michigan 


* Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 
% Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies 
% Desirable Plants and Plant Sites 


% In the Great Market Center of America 
% Diversified Industries 
% Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Low Rates 


% No State Income Tax 


% Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 
%& Woods, Lakes and Streams That Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 


N-30-BW 


FOR INFORMATION CONTACT 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY [accriactam 


oy Ven Goel, Pa Been gece 4, | 








Initiative .. 


The initative of our production-minded, automo- 
tive engineers has put America on wheels. In doing 
this, they created a demand for machine tools that 
produce great quantities of interchangeable parts 
at low cost. 


This demand and the initative of Micromatic 
engineers has made Microhoning one of the most 
productive of all precision machining processes. 


. 


VOLATILE 
LIQUIDS ry 
EVEN LP-GAS 


viscous 
LIQUIDS ~ 
TO 2,500,000 SSU. 


CEE «ich VIKING ROTARY PUMPS 


The simple, positive, “gear within a 


CAPACITY 
1050 GPM 


CAPACITY @ 
Ya GPM 


gear” Viking principle has answered 

these problems for so many, so well, for 

so long, there is every good reason to 4 
know it will do it better for you. 


What are your problems? Send them 
in today and ask for bulletin 52. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


THE ORIGINAL “GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 
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other than the president, thinking 
about company-wide integration. A-C 
presidents in the past had heard directly 
from department and division heads, 
plus 65 district sales managers. 

Tortured by the responsibility stem- 
ming from this loose organization, Geist 
named two new vice-presidents, one for 
each division. Roberts, who rose from 
a tractor salesman to head that division, 
and W. C. Johnson, general sales man- 
ager for machinery, were chosen. Later 
they got the titles of executive vice- 
presidents. 

That move and the election of a 

vice-president for company-wide _ re- 
search were substantially all the 
changes Geist had made when he died 
early in 1951. 
e More Changes—For the past 18 
months, Roberts has been pushing re- 
organization down the line from that 
start. 

The new management setup suits 
Roberts’ own personality fine. Still the 
salesman, he dislikes desk work, de- 
tails, routine. He wants to be freed of 
routine so he can get out and sell, or 
just sit back and think ahead. 

With his execytive vice-president, 
Stevenson, to take much of the daily 
load, Roberts today dictates virtually 
no letters, has a clean-swept desk top. 
He spends hours in the product depart- 
ment offices and brushes elbows with 
men in the shop. These sessions and 
Monday morning PWC’s (president’s 
weekly conferences) with department 
and division heads keep him abreast 
of all company activities. Monthly 
board meetings, held in the several 
plants rather than in a secluded direc- 
tors’ room, carry forward this idea of 
intimate, but not detail-burdened, con- 
tact with operations. 

Roberts sums up his idea of his job 
in this fashion: “My task is to get 
something started, then see that it 
doesn’t run away.” 

Even though he now has a well- 
defined management setup, he won’t 
tolerate organization charts. The one 
time a staff member ventured to make 
one up, Roberts tore it to bits. 

Personal contacts for Roberts extend 
beyond the company’s premises. When 
the Wisconsin State Fair was held in 
Milwaukee a few weeks ago, he spent 
some time at the A-C exhibit “just 
meeting people.” That’s been his forte 
ever since he tramped over the United 
States and Canada with a sort of Will 
Rogers sense of humor selling A-C 
equipment to farmers and dealers. 


lll. Across The Board 


Roberts’ revamping of A-C has cut 
across production planning, marketing, 
research, finance. That ties in with his 
thinking and planning—rarely expressed, 
but there—that Allis-Chalmers is firmly 
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You sold him... NOW WHAT 


OUR ad did a fine job of selling. It described your product exactly... 

the illustration whetted your prospect’s buying appetite ...made him 
want to act at once. But one more bit of information is needed to close the 
sale—WHERE can he buy your product? 


The ‘yellow pages’ of your telephone directory make this easy. Just display 
your trade-mark or brand name over a list of your dealers. That’s called 
Trade Mark Service. Then put this list to work for you by telling readers of 
your advertising that they can find your dealers in the ‘yellow. pages’ of their 
telephone directory. 

That gives you a complete selling package. It makes it easy for prospects 
to buy your product. 


VER 60 Yi 
A ung GUlDE pene “ARs 
MERicas B 


For further information call your local telephone business office, 
or see the latest Standard Rate and Data (consumer edition) 
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AT LAST! A DIFFERENT 


Gravity Conveyor 


for Faster Materials-Handling 


The NEW Farquhar ~Ro//-Free Conveyor with 
the exclusive Meta-Seal Process gives you... 


@ METAL SURFACES SEALED AGAINST ABRASION AND GALLING 

@ IMPREGNATION WITH LASTING LUBRICANT 

@ BEARINGS, WHEELS AND ROLLERS PROTECTED AGAINST CORROSION 
@ GREATER CONVEYOR SPEED WITH LESS WEAR 


ARQUHAR ROLL-FREE Gravity Conveyors are different! Unique 
pre assure you rapid movement of materials, longer life, greater 
efficiency and lower maintenance costs. All wheels and rollers, for example, 
are treated by the amazing Meta-Seal process. This process impregnates 
every bearing and contact surface with a lasting, efficient lubricant... 
seals every metal surface against abrasion and galling. The entire wheel 
or roller—not just the surface—is safeguarded from deadly corrosion! 


No matter what you move—horizontally or from floor to floor—Farquhar 
can cut your handling costs to rock bottom. One or more of the complete 
line of Farquhar portable, semi-permanent, and permanent motor-driven 
or gravity conveyors will solve your handling problem. Our engineers will 
be glad to consult with you .. . at no obligation! 


FREE! Catalog showing line of ly 
ROLL-FREE Gravity Conveyors. [7 
Also, "Owners Report,” book- (PIS 
let of case histories of money- ff 
saving conveyor installations, 


Address: A.B. FARQUHAR CO., ———— = 


Conveyor Dept. S-01, 142 N. Duke St., York, 
Pa., or 618 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, lil. 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 
CONVEYOR LINE 








A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY Division of THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
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We call ourselves” ADP 

in the fact that shippers n Ot O1 

but also enjoy working with 

~ a eee that means - ; 
willing to give advice, to offer . 
routine paths in solving special p' is 

this ‘‘personal plus” are such - — 
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Gaylord Boxes 


Are Protection in 


Extra protection is a profitable investment 
that pays real dividends in reduced damage 
claims, and reduced packaging time. 


Through every channel of distribution—from 
factory to warehouse to retailer, by train, truck or 
plane—Gaylord quality control and scientifically 
engineered design assures shipping containers 
that provide safe delivery of your product. 


Gaylord’s Research and Engineering Division is at 
your service. Check with sales office nearest you for 

: . . T ” / 
latest developments in packaging for your industry. ‘heir unseen queity gives you 
an extra margin of safety. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS + Branches: New York + Chicago * San Francisco + Atlanta * New Orleans 
Jersey City * Indianapolis * Los Angeles * Seattle * Houston * Oakland * Minneapolis + Detroit 
Columbus + FortWorth * Tampa « Dallas + St.Louis * Cincinnati * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Portland * Greenville * San Antonio «+ Kansas City * Bogalusa * Chattanooga 
Milwavkee * Weslaco * New Haven + Amarillo * Appleton «* Hickory * Sumter « Greensboro 
Jackson * Miami * Omaha «+ Mobile «+ Philadelphia «+ Little Rock + Charlotte «+ Cleveland 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


Memphis ° 
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become the manufacturing, engineer- 
ing, and sales center for A-C’s Texrope 
drive, multiple V-belts that transmit 
power. Texrope is being moved out of 
A-C’s West Allis plant to allow expan- 
sion of electrical equipment. 

These rearrangements fit into 
Roberts’ idea that plants should be in- 
tegrated, turning out only one product 
or a few related ones, with a work force 
of 5,000 or less. If Roberts has his 
way, there will be fewer plants like 
West Allis with its 18,000 employees. 


VI. Expansion and Research 


The expansion-minded Roberts is 
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to bone dry 
—in split seconds 


Water-logged waste dried in a twin- 
kling to a usable or easily disposable 
product—that is the magic of Flash 
Drying. 

In this ingenious Combustion- 
pioneered process, air so hot it 
would melt aluminum almost ex- 
plodes moisture from wet waste 
materials—yet with a touch so gen- 
tle and swift that scorching and 
burning never occur. Even temper- 
ature-sensitive substances are dried 
without structural breakdown. 

Wet coal fines from mine wash- 
eries are dried to a valuable fuel... 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM 


rte 
a\\)y 
& A 

CE ( 


SPEARS AH 


GENERATING, 


sewage sludge is dried and incin- 
erated to a sterile ash, or converted 
to saleable fertilizer...lime kiln 
feeds are dried to speed the calcin- 
ing operation...wood waste, starch, 


cattle feeds—industrial sludges and 


moist fines of all kinds are dried in 
a flash in C-E equipment. 

To thousands of customers, the 
C-E Trade Mark has meant simply 
steam generating equipment of all 
types and capacities—for industry... 
for power stations...for institutional 
heating plants...or for vessels ply- 
ing the sea lanes of the world. 


FUEL BURNING 


AND 


But to many others the C-E flame 
has special meanings such as flash 
drying... pulverizing...chemical re- 
covery systems...pressure vessels... 
firing equipment for special fuels of 
many different kinds...even auto- 
matic water heaters for your home. 
These “special” fields all have a com- 
mon kinship in Combustion’s pri- 
mary concern: the effective genera- 
tion and utilization of heat. To this 
common purpose, through products 
in many diverse fields, C-E brings 
more than 65 years of specialized 
knowledge and experience. 


RELATED EQUIPMENT 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING-SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











MOTOR FREIGHT 
Keystone of 
Defense Transportation 


During World War II trucks hauled an 
estimated 75% of both inbound and 
outbound freight at war plants in 
every part of the nation. Again today, 
modern motor freight service is the 
keystone of the National Defense 
transportation structure. Without its 
great flexibility, the defense program 
would be seriously impaired! As one 
of the nation’s leading motor freight 
carriers, P-I-E is proud to play its part 
in speeding the national defense effort. 


Shippers agroe - ith PE! 


2 ADELINE STREET 
CALIFORNIA 
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Business needs more money now. 
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That explains... 


Why Treasurers Work Nights 


Early last April, the president of a 
good-sized manufacturing company in 
southern Ohio called on his banker. He 
had his story well rehearsed, but it 
came out a little jerkily just the same. 

Late in 1951, the company had 
opened a new plant. It had drawn 
heavily on its cash to pay for some of 
the machinery. Then it had dug into 
cash again to pay for materials and 
meet payrolls while the new plant was 
starting up. In March, when it paid its 
taxes, the company suddenly discovered 
that it was in trouble. It didn’t have 
enough cash on hand or in sight to 
meet running expenses and build up a 
tax fund to cover the June instalment. 
To squeak through it would need a 
short-term loan of about $2-million. 

The company’s prospects were good. 
And so the president got his loan. But 
he also got some tart advice from the 
banker: It’s the business of a company 
treasurer to keep this sort of crisis from 
breaking over a management’s ears. 
Where in hell, the banker wanted to 
know, was the treasurer in this parti- 
cular case. 

Well, said the president, at the mo- 


ment he was out looking for a job. A 
new, and presumab marter, man was 
taking over in a week or so 
e General Problem—The banker’s ad- 
vice is something that most U.S. cor- 
porations have found out for themselves 
—or sometimes learned the hard way— 
in the past five year The tremendous 
expansion of busin n the postwar 
period has kept everybody scratching for 
more and more working capital. The 
company that gets careless about its 
cash position is likely to wake up some 
morning without enough in the till to 
pay its bills 

This week, BUSINESS 
talked to executive ver the country 
to see just how m of a problem 
working capital is and just what their 
companies are doing about it. What 
they were told again and again boils 
down about to thi 

Working capital is a constant head- 
ache and will be f it least another 
two or three years. There’s only one 
thing to do about it: Get yourself a 
first-class treasurer and take his advice. 
e Reasons—At least four things have 
combined to shove working capital re- 


WEEK reporters 
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An electronic instrument section can speed 
and simplify research, cut engineering costs! 


Leaders in industry have found electronics of greatest 
value—in many cases, the only practical solution to 
demanding engineering problems. Look to your 
electronics engineer and modern electronic instruments 
for better, faster research and development, today! 


The Hewlett-Packard Company specializes in electronic 
measuring instruments. These are basic research tools 

your engineers apply or adapt to your specific problems. 
They are used in development and manufacturing through- 
out the world and are distributed through the world’s 
largest organization of electronic engineer-salesmen. 


CATALOG 20-A Jists data and uses of over 100 major MEAS ENTS 


-hp- instruments. Request it on your company letterhead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY for speed and accuracy 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD «+ PALO ALTO, CALIF. 





Gillingstone really has to stretch his personnel these 

days. Increased red tape, figure work and record keeping are 

almost more than he can handle. No need for you to risk Gillingstone’s 
fate. Just remember: the new Comptometers in the hands of 


Comptometer operators can’t be beat for expediting office figure work! 


NEW COMPTOMETERS ARE FASTER! Direct action means answers register instantly. 
No old-fashioned cranks or levers to slow down operator. Big, easy-to- 


read answer dials; no confusing zeros to left of answer 


NEW COMPTOMETERS FEATURE SAFEGUARD ACCURACY! | xclusive 3-way Error Control 


absolutely eliminates mistakes from faulty stroke. Decimal points are 


in natural position, conveniently numbered by column. 


NEW COMPTOMETERS ARE EASY TO USE! \nyone in your office can be your Compt- 
ometer operator. With Comptometer’s Floating Touch, top speed with 
accuracy can readily be obtained. 


WHY NOT CALL YOUR NEAREST COMPTOMETER 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR A DEMONSTRATION TODAY? 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


electric and non-electric models) 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manu- 
facturing Co., and sold exclusively by 
its Comptometer Division, 1733 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 
Offices in all principal cities s 

NOW—four NEW machines! 


FELT & TARRANT 
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Powerhouse For A Pint-Size Process 


level variations, a modern boiler permits 
larger, faster, safer load swings, while 
other new features assure longer life, 


Back in 1629, Giovanni Branca’s boiler 
did a fine job running a machine that 
crushed medicines in pint-sized crocks. 
You heated water in the man’s head and 
steam came out of his mouth and pushed 
the wheel around. But you couldn’t light 
a phone booth with the power you got. 

Branca’s crude ingenuity contrasts 
vividly with the remarkable efficiencies 
of today’s power boilers. And large or 
small, new designs are constantly con- 
tributing to more energy per pound of 
fuel consumed. 

In the modern boiler, steam scrubbers 
and cyclone separators literally elean 
steam. This protects superheaters from 
impurities that cause overheating and 
corrosion, and helps turbines keep peak 
efficiency. And with today’s greater water 


lower operating costs, more power. 
Whatever your business, equipment 
advances like these in the boiler field 
result from combined planning—coor- 
dination by engineering staffs of progres- 
sive Equipment Builders working closely 
with specialists in engineering, design 
and materials supply. Such builders turn 
to Lukens regularly, both for its knowl- 
edge of materials and the essential design 
freedom, strength and rigidity of Lukens 
specialty steel plate, heads and shapes. 
Would you like names of builders like 
this? Write us today explaining your 
problem. Manager, Marketing Service, 
483, Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 


WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE + PLATE SHAPES + HEADS + CLAD STEELS 





Rubber needs 


WING-STAY S 
for this protection 


Anything made of rubber needs protec- 
tion against oxidation, sunlight, aging, 
and excessive heat. White and light- 
colored products particularly need 
protection. 

Choice of the rubber industry to protect 
these items is WING-STAyY S, produced by 
Goodyear’s Chemical Division. For 
WING-StTayY S keeps colors clean-looking, 
will not migrate to the surface or into 


adjoining products, is nonstaining and 
gives positive protection. 

Since August 1951, more nonstaining 
synthetic rubber, including GRS-1006 
and GRS-1502, has been made with 
WING-STAY S than with all other anti- 
oxidants combined. 


By using WING-StTAyY S, you will secure 
the best possible balance—in natural or 
synthetic rubber—between preservative 
properties, nondiscoloring and nonstain- 
ing properties and low cost. For details, 
write: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, 
Dept. D-1, Akron 16, Ohio 


CHEMICAL 


GOOD, YEAR 


DIVISION 


Use Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC » WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for Industry 





down to 57% in the first quarter of 
1952. 

¢ Offsets—Two things have kept busi- 
ness in general from coming up against 
anything that you could call a real work- 
ing capital crisis: 

e Earnings have been high. There 
has been a constant flow of money into 
the cash account to offset expenditures. 

¢ Credit has been relatively easy. 
The businessman who needs money 
can usually go to his bank and get it. 
Or he can clean up his short-term debts 
by floating a bond issue. 
¢ Solutions—As it is, most companies 
think they have managed to keep in 
safely liquid shape without passing up 
any new business and without taking a 
tuck in their capital expansion plans. 
Some have borrowed; some have floated 
stock; almost all have plowed back 
carnings. 

And almost all of the ones who feel 
fairly comfortable have set up some 
system for planning their finances on a 
systematic basis. They use cash fore- 
casts, running ds far as two years ahead, 
and elaborate scheduling systems on 
expenditures. 

One big midwestern company is 
fairly typical. It buys tax anticipation 
notes monthly to cover its liabilities as 
they accrue. It projects its expansion 
program every month for two years in 
advance and every six months for five 
years in advance. “At any time,” says 
one of its top financial men, “we know 
what our estimated cash balance is, 
and we have known for 24 months in 
advance. This year, we got $66-million 
in debentures through a group of 10 
companies. That was planned more 
than a year earlier.” 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Long-range planning is part and parcet 
of most management thinking, but 
“few standards exist.” That’s what the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
found in a survey of 151 industrial 
companies. ‘Three to five years was the 
most common range for looking ahead. 
e 
Gift vacations worth $150 are voted 
cach year for 12 home office workers 
of the Life & Casualty Insurance Co. 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. Fellow workers do 
the voting, pick winners for efficiency, 
promptness, attitude. The idea: to 
balance expense-paid trips of insurance 
salesmen. 
‘e . 

Career counselling for sons and daugh- 
ters of employees has been started by 
Bell & Howell Co., Chicago camera 
makers: Top executives join in panel 
discussions to help the youngsters plan 
their futures. 
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ee IF BY SEA 


Two new ports — Wilmington and Morehead City 
— serve North Carolina industry with low-cost water 
transportation. They will bring the markets of the 
world closer to plant locations enjoying the many 
advantages of ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION. 


Along the same historic coast industrial per- 
sonnel can enjoy the many recreational facilities 
that are a part of North Carolina’s own VARIETY 
VACATIONLAND. 


For a list of available sites and industrial build- 
ings and other detailed information, communicate 
with PAUL KELLY, Department of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, 











Off the Board: Auto Air Conditioners 


cycle starts all 


Spend $600 or so and you can have one in your 1953 
Cadillac. Conditioners are on sale already as accessories. 


It’s not easy to turn an automobile 
into a refrigerator, but Detroit engi- 
neers are ready to do it—for people who 
can afford the luxury. You'll have air 
conditioning as optional equipment on 
1953 Cadillacs and Oldsmobiles for 
sure (BW-—Jul.19°52,p32) and maybe 
on some Chrysler models (BW —Aug. 
23'52,p36). It will cost you about as 
much as a month at a summer resort— 
$600 is a price often quoted around 
Detroit headquarters. 

rhe principle of air conditioning an 
automobile is like that of a refrigerator. 
In practical operation, though, there’s 
a big difference. 

A refrigerator is compact, tightly 
sealed, with a small area to be cooled. 
An automobile contains much more 
space; doors and windows and_ floor- 
boards let air come in from outside; and 
the opening of a door—especially for a 
lingering curbside conversation—lets a 
vast quantity of cooled air escape. 
Then, too, the contents of a refriger- 
ator are less critical of the quality of the 


118 


cooled air than the passengers in an 
automobile would be. 

¢ Basic Principle—Components of the 
cooling machinery are the same in a 
car as in a refrigerator. Three principal 
units do the work: (1) a compressor, 
(2) a condenser, (3) an evaporator. 

The first compresses the refrigerant 
vapor—nontoxic Freon gas, in the case 
of the General Motors cars. This step 
drives some of the heat out of the gas. 
Then the condenser cools the vapor 
further till it turns into a liquid. The 
heat given off by the vapor in these 
steps is dissipated outside the car or 
the refrigerator. 

Next, the liquid under pressure is 
steered into the evaporator, which is 
exposed to the air space to be cooled. 
In the evaporator, the pressure is sharply 
reduced; as the liquid expands and goes 
back into gaseous form, it absorbs the 
same amount of heat as it lost in the 
condenser. This heat comes from the 
interior of the car or refrigerator. Fin- 
ally the now-warm vapor goes back to 


the compressor, and th« 
over again. 

¢ Space Problem—O: 
gineering an ail iditioner for an 
automobile is: W can find 
space for all this extra equipment? Ex- 
perimentally, comp rs have been at 
tached to the eng condensers have 
been placed in fi f the radiator, 
and evaporators h tolen a bit of 
space frem the luggage compartments 
at the rear. 

This arrangement 
happy one. The 
denser robs the radiator of some of its 
cooling breezes; ilso need long 
tubes to carry the gerant nearly the 
whole length of tl r. Eventually, 
engineers may be able to work out a 
complete sealed package behind the 
rear seat 
e More Power—A: problem is 
electric power to run the cooling equip 
ment on top of radio, heater, fancy 
lights, and powerful starting motors 
Today’s 6-volt battery will likels 
way to a 12-volt job, at least in some 
GM cars (BW—Aug.30’52,p27) and 
perhaps in Chryslers, when air condi- 
tioning is offered. The battery will con- 
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you 


nt altogether a 


ront-mounted con- 
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give 
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sist of six 2-volt cells, assembled either 
in long, narrow form or in the standard 
rectangular shape. 

¢ Which Air?—There are two ways to 
condition air. One is to cool and de- 
humidify the air that’s inside a car, 
reusing and reprocessing the same air. 
The other is to draw fresh air from out- 
side and process it. This takes a bit 
more doing, but it seems to be the way 
chosen. Chrysler has already announced 
that its system draws fresh air from out- 
side. General Motors isn’t talking, but 
there’s a bit of evidence to indicate 
that GM _ is using the  outside-air 
method, too: More than two years ago 
(BW—Apr.22'50,p20) Cadillacs —_ap- 
peared with fancywork at the front of 
the rear fender that resembles some 
kind of air intake. There was specula- 
tion at the time that this might fore 
shadow a rear engine; but it could also 
be leading up to an air conditioner. 
Similar grilles have been noted on ex- 
perimental air-conditioned cars since 
then. 

e General Motors’ Plan—GM’s air con- 
ditioner will be produced by the com- 
pany’s Frigidaire division. It will be 
turned on by a dashboard switch; tem- 
perature will be controlled automatically 
by a thermostat. In tests in Arizona and 
southern Texas, GM says the air con- 
ditioner has brought temperature down 
to a comfort level in six blocks of driv- 
ing after the car has been parked in the 
hot sun, and down to a selected tem- 
perature after 14-mi. of driving. 

General Motors engineers don’t be- 
lieve that the subtraction of space in 
the luggage compartment will be much 
of a drawback for air conditioners. The 
equipment takes up about the cubage 
of a goodsized suitcase, but it’s built 
into a corner for minimum interference 
with luggage. 

Detroit takes it for granted that Ford 
won’t be left far behind, but no an- 
nouncement or even hint has yet come 
from Ford. 
¢ On Market Now—At any rate, you 
don’t have to wait for the major com- 
panies to come out with their air con- 
ditioning extras. You can buy one now 
from a scattering of accessory manutac- 
turers. For example, Automotive Re- 
frigerated-Air Co. of Fort Worth, Tex., 
offers a $485 unit for a Ford and larger 
units at comparably higher prices. The 
Texas company’s system includes a 
4-cyl. compressor and condenser under 
the hood, an evaporator in the trunk; 
it claims to cool and recirculate the air 
in the car every 20 sec. 

The big trick will be to educate mo- 
torists not to spoil their air condition- 
ing by opening the car windows. And 
to be willing to pay for the gadget 
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Now you can gain 


15%, Mate tiling Capacity 
33% More Filing Spee_ 


’ 
Here's the finest value in filing today— 
the new, revolutionary Art Metal 
Speed-File with automatic expansion 
at the back of every drawer! 


You get more than half a drawer 
extra of workable space in every filing 
cabinet. Drawers extend beyond the 
front of the case— you can use the full 
depth for filing. No allowance needed 
for compressor or mechanical parts. 


You save one-third in filing and 
finding time. File contents lay back in 
# normal filing position automatically — 
you see every guide and folder at a 
glance, refer to records instantly with- 
out having to release compressors or 
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move folders. Adjustable Speed-File 
Spacers divide contents and eliminate 
compressor. Drawers are standard 
height, use standard-size guides. 


See how the Speed-File can save you 
time, space, money — why it has never 
failed of acceptance when demon- 
strated to men in charge of office 
operations. Write for free descriptive 
folder and our “Simplified File Analy- 
sis."’ Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Planning to move or re-orrange your 
office? Write teday for the nationally 
k, “Office Standards 
and “Planning. " There is no obligation. 





There’s an Art to \ 





FILING efficiency 








Let us serve YOU too! 


No matter what shape of grinding 
wheel your production operations 
need—cup, saucer, dish or cone .. . 
straight, flaring, tapered or recessed 
—Simonds Abrasive Company’s in- 
dustrially-proven line has it. 


No matter what type of grinding 
your plant does . . . snagging, surfac- 
ing, cylindrical or centerless . . . in- 
ternal, tool sharpening, cutting-off or 
polishing . . . Simonds free data book 
lists the right wheel for it. 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO 


SIMONDS ABRAS 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES 


EXECUTIVES 
complete line has 


Simonds Abrasive 
Company's 
everything you need . . . grinding 
wheels, mounted wheels and points, 
segments and abrasive grain. 


CHICAGO. DETROIT 


S IN PRINCIPAL -CITIES 


SINCE 1894 
A national system for paying 
commercial travel expenses K 
that makes dollars and sense! 
PRENTICE-HALL, ENC, writes: 
“The first and foremost 
benefit to us by having our 
field representatives supplied 
with Traveletters is keeping 
them in funds. There is no 
question of lost mail or wires 

for checks.” 
(User since 1935) 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 


22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


LORD BALTIMORE 
HOTEL 


Stands to reason . . . owner opera- 
tion logically assures you a more 
personal attention to your comfort 
and convenience. Baltimore's best. 


You advertise in 
BUSINESS WEEK when you 


want to influence management men 


° ALL NEW 


One hour, furnace tested 


ase. SAFES 


LABEL 


For name of nearest dealer, write 
MENLINK STEEL SAFE CO. DEPT. € 


139 a Seley Vile], iam 


for serving the Southeast is Jacksonville. No 
other Southern City can give you quick access to the 
rich Florida market as well as the rest of the South- 
east. Ideal plant or headquarters location. Follow the 
modern trend to Jacksonville. Write Committee of One 
Hundred, Chamber of Commerce, Jacksonville 2, 
Florida—Division 2. 


Looking for—or offering business opportunities 
Try the “clues” Section of BUSINESS WEEK 
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AN EARLIER PROTOTYPE is shown 
here. Package above is smaller than the 
newly-developed model. 


Guided Missiles 


a wider temperature range than a bat- 
tery unit will. It can be stored for five 
years; batteries have to be used soon 
after they are connected to the missile. 
Rapid changes in air pressure don’t 
bother the rocket motor; they do the 
ram-air jet turbine power units. 
¢ Weight-Saver—The Whirlajet __ is 
more practical than the hydraulic type 
which requires dry nitrogen gas 
pumped into an accumulator at pres- 
sures from 4,000-psi. to 6,000-psi., a 
regulator which bleeds this down to 
1,500-psi. to 2,000-psi., and a dia- 
phragm which puts pressure on the oil 
that operates the system. Furthermore, 
Whirlajet’s closed hydraulic system 
saves weight over the open system, 
which throws oil overboard, thus _re- 
quires a greater initial oil supply. 
Zillman’s rocket motor has still other 
features. It doesn’t require the com- 
plicated umbilical cord plug that some 
other systems do; only two power leads 
to the runup motor are needed before 
launching. Besides, the DC generator 
commutator doesn’t take up space 
lengthwise in the missile, since it is 
confined in the generator rotor. Whirla- 
jet now uses a hydraulic brake on the 
power unit, but Zillman is experiment- 
ing with an electronic control. 
"VicklersZillman had a lot of prob- 
lems to lick in developing the Whirla- 
jet. Some of them were proper ignition 
of the rocket propellant; proper pres- 
sure in the closed hvdraulic system; 
and the exhausting of Whirlajet’s rocket 
motor. But Zillman had a solid back 
ground to tackle these ticklers. Before 
starting his own company, he had 
worked as a research engineer in guided 
missiles at Hughes, Marquardt, and 
North American aircraft companies. 
Zillman’s idea is not exactly new; 
others have experimented with it. But 
he believes his company is closest to 
production. 
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TIRES 


In addition to this wool 
handling device, Clark 
makes 18 special attach- 
ments for lifting, lowering, 
moving and stacking 
unusual types of materials, 
ports and products. 


f you didn't see this 
article we'll gladly send 
you a copy. Write for 
it teday 


“Oteg f 
©” articign” 


TEx The © Wor 
LD 


Micnag 
ty 
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EQUIPMENT 
SAVES #400 a week 


“The average savings of four large worsted mills 
that are using this (CLARK) equipment is $400.00 a 
week. Two men, with the truck and wool-handling 
device, have replaced an average of 12 men per shift 
in each plant. In -_ plant the team did what 14 
men sae 80 do...and the new method is improving 
quality as well as ‘reducing cost. 

“One mill superintendent summed up the advan- 
tages this way —‘We have cut costs and are saving 
manpower . .. better from safety angle, too. . . house- 
keeping is better . . we can make better use of floor 
space ... we're really sold on this improvement’.” 

* * * * * 


Wherever you go, you hear the very same story: 


CLARK EQUIPMENT SAVES MONEY 


Yes, worsted mills, steel mills, warehouses, freight 
houses, piers, truck terminals and countless other 
production and Sau eaes we profit by the 
use of CLARK EQUIPM 

It’s a safe bet there’s : wal in your operation 
where Clark fork-lift trucks, powered hand trucks 
or industrial towing tractors can show important 
savings in both time and money. You’!] never know 
until you investigate ... and it costs nothing to find 
out. Why. not see what Clark Equipment can do for 
your business . . . today? Call your nearby Clark 
dealer— he’s listed in the Yellow pages of your tele- 
phone directory under “Trucks, Industrial’’—he 
will be glad to Le you! 


ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


—_ 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION + CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY - BATTLE CREEK 42, WICHICAN 


Please send: 


Firm Name__ 


Street 


City. 


0 Meterial Handling News () Basic Facts () Movie Digest 
Have Representative Call 
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| 
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Vv PLANT PROTECTION? 
¥ OUTDOOR STORAGE PROTECTION? 
Vv TRAFFIC CONTROL? 


SPECIFY 
ANCHOR FENCE! 


Anchor Chain Link Fence solves three 
problems at once. Protects plant and 
equipment! Protects outdoor storage! And 
helps you control traffic more efficiently! 

Ke sure you get genuine Anchor Fence 
with these exclusive features that mean 
permanent protection for your plant: Deep- 
Driven Anchors for permanent erectness, 
Square-Frame Gates for additional 
strength. Square Terminal Posts for dura- 
bility and appearance. For more facts write 
for free Industrial Fence Catalog. ANCHOR 
Post Propucts, Inc., Industrial Fence 
Dww., 6675 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24,Md, 
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tee 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


A Phone Call Brings Full Details 


The big reduction in FIRE in- 
surance premiums is a major rea- 
son for installing GLOBE Auto- 
matic Sprinkler systems. GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers discover 
and stop FIRE. Ask our nearest 
office how much theycan save you. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





They're Renladed ied 4 ,000 Hours 


Ihe architects who designed the 
home office of John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. also put in the latest 
in lighting techniques. The trouble 
was that it added up to approximately 
43,000 fluorescent tubes for 21,000 fix 
tures. 

At first, the Boston firm got by with 
six full-time electricians to replace lamp 
burn-outs on a one-at-a-time schedule. 
But as time went by, the older lamps 
started burning out faster than the six 
electricians could replace them. That 
was the last straw for John Hancock. 
¢ Total Replacement—The firm studied 
its whole lighting svstem, boned up on 
the cost of labor and maintenance. Its 
conclusion: Replace all 43,000 fluores- 
cents at one time, give the fixtures a 


good cleaning, and t the job over 


to an outside cont 

The group repla nt idea greatly 
eased John Hanc« npower prob 
lem. After putting new batch of 
tubes, maintenance for burn-outs 
dropped by 92 
placements had c« rm from 50¢ 
to $1.50, plus the p of the tube. 
J. H. Magee, a vi dent who di 
figures that 
the switch 


it-a-time_ re 


rected the whole 0] 
the firm has saved 
to group replacement he few tubes 
that burn out before the end of their 
service life are repla by a two-man 
crew, working part 

e Get the Best Hours—The sanity of 
replacing 43,000 tu t one time is 
backed by some 1 of Sylvania 
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A. 


“‘The world is so full of a number of things...” 


Under the varying sky . . . spins 
our little world. Our little world of 
sea and continent, animal and 

man, and all the things man makes. 
It took us thousands of years 

to discover the place was 

round. And we haven’t covered 

all its surface yet. 

But we have dug a couple of 

miles or so into the crust, contrived 
wonderful things from 

the stuff it’s made of, and learned 
how to get around without 

losing our way. 

To help keep yourself, your 
business, and your family well 


informed and up-to-date on 

this world of ours—so 

full of a number of things— 

rely on Rand M€Nally. 

Rand M€Nally atlases and maps 

are famed for authority and 
accuracy; Rand M¢Nally adult books ian. 7amnN 
are full of interesting, accurate m 
information about people, places, faa AV \ | 
and things. Rand M¢Nally textbooks Teal 
for schools and children’s books . 
for home reading are expertly 
written to sharpen young minds 
and lead them into the real 
world along the enchanting paths 
of their imagination. 


PRINTERS - MAP MAKERS 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK «+ SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON 
ESTABLISHED 1856 





FOUR MEANS 


The end is this: a molded synthetic rubber part, 
designed exactly right to fit your mechanism; pro- 
duced with the correct resistance and physica! 
properties to suit your specifications; and delivered 
with the assurance of completely satisfactory 


TO AN END 


of C/R research, with an unduplicated back- 
ground of experience, for the development of the 
particular compound that will have the combina- 
tion of properties correct for your application; 
3) Production in quantity, with laboratory-like 





performance. 

Chicago Rawhide offers you four important 
means to achieve this end. They are: 1) Coopera- 
tion with your design department to check all 
phases of the Sirvene part while your new mechan- 
ism is still on the drawing board; 2) The facilities 


care and precision; And, 4) Delivery of finished 
parts that will verify in performance each of your 
specifications ...Sirvene is your best assurance 
of satisfaction! 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


123) Elston Avenve = S/RVENE Chicoge 22, Hinois 


<> research and engineering which Chicago Rawhide has 
provided in helping other leading manufacturers develop special 
Sirvene synthetic rubber parts are available to you. We will be 
pleased to send you a copy of “Engineering with Sirvene.” 


PERFECT 
C/R seals are used in more motor 
vehicles, farm implements and in- 


dustrial machines than any other 
shaft-type sealing device 


SITVIS 


Mechenical Leather Products 

Boots, diaphragms. packings 
and other products give de 
pendable service under diffi 
cult operating conditions 





Electric Products, Inc. Today’s fluores- 
cents are reliable enough so that manu- 
facturers predict their service life al- 
most to the hour. Say one kind of 
lamp has a life of 7,500 hours. That 
means that in an installation such as 
John Hancock’s, about 50% of the 
lamps will burn out a little short of 
that rating, and the other half after it. 
So the firm plans its group replacement 
somewhere between 4,000 and 6,000 
hours. When 10% or 20% of the 
original lamps have been replaced, the 
whole installation has got the best 80% 
of the life of the lamps. 

The operation of cleaning the fix- 
tures isn’t only for the sake of cleanli- 
ness. John Hancock’s lighting measure- 
ments show that dirt can kill about 
30% of the light from a tube. 


Plenty of Liberal Arts 
For Case’s Engineers 


Last week, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology in Cleveland, Ohio, was round- 
ing up five new faculty members. Al- 
though Case is a straight engineering 
college, not one of the new professors 
was an engineer. 

The new faculty members, added to 
Case’s division of humanities and social 
sciences, will help bring culture in large 
doses to the students. 

Case’s new approach to its engineer- 
ing education problems is _ being 
financed in part by the first $30,000 
instalment of a five-year grant of $150,- 
000 from the Carnegie Foundation. 

Some five years ago, Case’s faculty 

decided students were getting too 
much slide rule and plumb line train- 
ing and too little general education. 
After an 18-month survey on what's 
wrong with engineers, Case came up 
with a list of program aims. 
e Aims—Boiled down, the objectives 
are: to teach students to express them- 
selves well both on paper and on their 
feet; to increase their knowledge of 
Western culture; to teach them the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and to 
develop reading skills. 

To start its program, Case got two 
grants totaling $10,000 from the Cleve- 
land Foundation. The first guinea pig 
was the class entering in 1949. Stu- 
dents began getting larger doses of 
English, history, economics, and other 
liberal arts subjects. To offset this in- 
creased workload, hourly requirements 
in some scientific subjects were cut. 

Although no vardstick can vet be 
put on results of the program, Case offi- 
cials know that in past vears, a sprin- 
kling of liberal arts subjects has helped 
their graduates find good jobs. Case’s 
engineering administration students, 
who have had rounded training, have 
always been in heaviest demand. 
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if you have a 
SPIRIT 
DUPLICATOR- 





—and want more clear copies 
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—with clean hands 
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—then you want CLEEN-SEAL. 


EEN-SEAL rieamelale| 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-952-S 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


I'd like FREE samples of A. B. Dick CLEEN-SEAL master sets and 
your catalog of supplies for spirit duplicators. 
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In spite of 
increasing 
defense production 
which means increasing 
shipping congestion ahead, 

You can depend upon EMERY 

the world’s fastest 
transportation system 
For all Air Shipments — Inbound or Outbound 
Cafl for immediate Pick-up 
24 hours a day 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
Offices in all principal cities in the U. S. 
Consult your ‘phone book 


The Production Pattern 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES 


FORD CITY, PA. ¢ SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 








A Swing at the Blast Furnace 


N EXPERT has taken a swipe 

* at the blast furnace, an old 
workhorse of the steel industry. 

Prof. Robert Durrer, one of Eu- 
rope’s top steel technicians, said, in 
effect, that the blast furnace must 
go. It must be replaced by better 
methods of turning iron ore into 
metal. “The fundamental defects 
of blast furnaces can only be miti- 
gated, not removed,” Durrer said 
in a technical report issued by the 
United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. 

It’s true that blast furnaces have 
scarcely changed in the past 100 
years. The technology and me- 
chanics came of age about the time 
of the Civil War. Conditions in 
the U.S. then were just right for 
their development: the industrial 
boom, plentiful Lake Superior ores, 
and rich coking coal from Pennsyl- 
vania. Probably more blast fur- 
naces were built around 1870 than 
any other time in steel’s history. 
Fundamentally, they are still the 
same, except for refinements that 
stretch their capacities. 

The common complaint is that 
the blast furnace isn’t efficient, a 
pet yardstick of most engineers. 
One steel official savs that “‘a con- 
trivance that sticks way up in the 
air, and then has to be surrounded 
by water to keep it from burning 
down certainly cannot be expected 
to be efficient.” But in the same 
breath he also calls it effective. It 
gets the job done better than any 
other known method. Even though 
it wastes one-third of its heat, a 
blast furnace can still turn out 
batches of iron at the rate of one 
ton per minute. And engineers are 
now studving designs that might 
some day double that capacity. 


TEEL RESEARCHERS will 
have to make an about-face, 
though, to jibe with Durrer’s views. 
He says that the main emphasis in 
iron production today is to adapt 
the raw materials to the smelting 
process. But it would be wiser in- 
stead “. . . to suit the method of 
treatment to the raw materials.” 
Durrer’s idea is backed up by 
recent trends in steel’s raw ma- 
terials. Early blast furnaces were 
designed for operation on relatively 
good ores and coke. But these two 
raw materials are now getting 


metallurgically poorer, and must 
be specially treated for adaptation 
to the furnaces. 

Take the coke which helps to 
heat and reduce the charge in a 
blast furnace. Durrer doesn’t think 
that this is the only fuel that could 
be used. The aim should be to 
use nearly any fuel for a stack be- 
cause over-all fuel reserves, al- 
though they're much larger than 
those of coking coal, are exhaust- 
ible. Petroleum and natural gas 
are two alternatives for fueling a 
stack, but they are still pretty for- 
eign to the metallurgist in this 
application. 


OST U.S. STEELMEN ar- 
gue that the newfangled re- 
placements for th« | stack have 
never got beyond the toy stage. 
But Durrer suggest process that 
uses a furnace with nuch lower 
shaft, and needs considerable oxy- 
gen for its combustion. The re- 
search on this type has already 
been done Durre: it should 
be developed commercially for in- 
stallation in future steel mills. 
But, _ traditionall onscrvative 
steel engineers don't like to buy a 
pig in a poke, especially when the 
equipment to redu 
about $2,000 per ton of capacity 
They're content to live with the 
blast furnace’s drawbacks They 
are anxious, how to boost 
capacity and make its operation 
easier through mprovements 
There has been a big swing to top 
pressuring the stacks, making the 
tops of furnaces n uir-tight to 
increase the air pressure through 
the charge. Some have tried en 
riching the air blast with oxygen 
to get hotter combustion and speed 
up the process. And better refrac- 
tory brick and carb 
longer service lif ind conse 
quently less down-time and_ less 
lost output. 


ron ore costs 


n blocks give 


URRER ADMITS that blast 

furnaces will probably be 
around for a long time to come. 
U.S. steel companies, at least, 
aren’t pushing an boratory proj- 
ects that are competition to their 
stacks. But if they r do hit upon 
a replacement, the | makers will 
probably make the switch fairly 
fast. 
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When it comes to selecting an anti-friction bear- 
ing, the best buy is the one that best suits your 
specific application. Many nase ge ve 
found that for high radial capacity, light weight 
or compact size, the Torrington Needle Bearing 
cannot be equalled at any price. 

They have found, too, that Needle Bearings 
rovide dollars- and-cents savings in assembly, 
ubrication and maintenance. this, plus the 
initial low cost of Needle Bearings, makes them 
a really outstanding value. 

Next time you specify anti-friction oy oe 
consider the advantages of Torrington Needle 
Bearings. Our engineers will gladly give you more 
details in terms of your application. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind, 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal 
Cities of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON //£2// BEARINGS 





Needle ec Spherical Roller e Tapered Roller eo Straight Roller oe Ball ec Needle Rollers 





American Enterprise 





Ever wonder if your employees un- 
derstand the principles of American 
Enterprise? Ray Barber does, be- 
cause he makes it work for him 
every day of his life! 

Ray is the kind of man who sticks 
on the job a long time. He’s worked 
for Armco in Ashland, Kentucky for 
twenty-two years. Like his father and 
grandfather before him, Ray’s roots 
are deep in his own community. He 
owns his own home ... right next 
door to the house where he was born. 


Like thousands of other people in 
the Chessie Corridor, Ray has his 
own little farm. Here, year in and 
year out, he’s watched the principle 
of American Enterprise in action. 
Ray Barber knows you can’t make a 
crop without first planting the seed. 
He knows it’s what’s put into a job 
that determines what comes out. 

We’re mighty proud of Ray Barber 
because he’s a typical example of the 
kind of people who live and work in 
C & O’s Center of Opportunity. 


C & 0’s “Pin-Point” surveys are strictly confidential 


Finding the right spot for your new plant... the right kind of 
labor supply for your operation can be a costly, time-consuming 
job for you and your organization; let our experts in this field 
make the task easy by preparing a special PIN-POINT survey to 
meet your requirements. For further information write The 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Industrial Development Depart- 
ment, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


ne 


Chesapeake and Ohio Ribeas 


SERVING: Virginia - West Virginia - Kentucky + Ohio + Indiana + Michigan + Southern Ontario 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Republic Steel Corp. can’ supply ti- 
tanium and titanium alloys for aircraft 
and other defense uses. Production is 
still limited, however, and for two years 
has been under strict allocation by the 
government. A technical book, “Re- 
public Titanium and Titanium Alloys,” 
is now being distributed by Republic 
Steel sales p he throughout the coun- 
try. 


process for drying 


Developc d 


Chem-Dry is a ne\ 
paints, inks, and varnishes 
by Armour Research Foundation of 
Illinois Institute of Technology, the 
process uses sulfur dichloride vapor. 
This reacts almost instantancously (in 
2 sec. to 20 se vith pigment oils 
when the coated 
by endless belt through a vapor-filled 
drying chamber. Current industrial 
drving methods (heat or solvents) some- 
times take several hour 
a 


materials are carried 


for similar jobs. 


Commercial ice can be produced faster 
and more cheaply by a new center 
core process than by conventional 
brine-tank method cording to scien 
tists at the University of Texas. The 
process forms a cent ore of ice and 
adds frozen layers from coatings 
of pre-cooled wate: 

e 
Ventilated tungsten contacts for truck 
and auto ignition tems are now be- 
ing mass-produced by Fansteel Victal 
lurgical Corp working with Holley 
Carburetor Co. It |} been known for 
a long time that ventilating the contact 
would lessen the sticking of one point 
to the other. Until now, the stumbling 
block has been how to make a venti 
lating hole in a hard, dense, refractory 
metal such as tungsten 

“ 
Telescoped tubes being welded at 
Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, 
Calif., with a new portable welding 
tool. In standard methods, the fixture 
that holds the tubes obstructs the weld- 
ing electrode and prevents a complete 
weld. The Rohr tool gets around this 
by making the fixture, a heavy copper 
ring, serve as one of the welding clec- 
trodes. 

2 
A hopper-car trailer, designed for haul- 
ing petroleum catalyst over short dis- 
tances, has been built for Parkville 
Trucking Co. by Warner Fruchauf 
Trailer Co. from plans by Davison 
Chemical Corp. The truck trailer, 
which resembles a railroad hopper car, 
is dropped at the refinery and unloaded 
as the catalyst is required. A 5-in. 
vacuum line provides an unloading 
volume of 11,000 Ib. per hour. 
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@ There’s no halfway feeling about fire and its resulting 
destruction with an expert fire protection engineer ...he ac- 
tually hates to see a little fire roar into a raging inferno and 
create a sizeable loss. 


This personal sense of responsibility is inherent with 
C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineers...a definite plus in 
your behalf. Whether its fire detecting or fire extinguishing 
... portables or built-in systems...C-O-TWO means top 
quality backed by experienced engineering that results in 
operating superiority for you at all times. 


With C-O-TWO Fire Protection Equipment, simplicity, 
practicability, longevity and minimum maintenance are 
built-in features that guarantee fast, positive action the in- 
stant fire strikes. Furthermore, extensive manufacturing 
and field installation skills, together with approvals such as 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Factory Mutual Lab- 
oratories, Armed Forces and Government Bureaus assure 
you of the finest in modern fire protection equipment. 

Rushed production periods and future expansions are 
some of the many problems carefully considered in a plant- 
wide firesafety recommendation by C-O-TWO Fire Protec- 
tion Engineers ...the prime objective always being the best 
type fire protection equipment for the particular fire 
hazard concerned. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS ... INCOME STOPS! 


Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the benefits 
of highly efficient fire protection engineering today ...our 
extensive experience over the years is at your disposal with- 
out obligation. Get the facts now! 


€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers COTS HS CRUNEET CP CUMS, ES ee © < RAND 


Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers ales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States a na 
Built-in Wiehs Precemre = — A egy ee Carbon Dioxide $ se aaa oy d es ond Conede 
ype Fire Extinguishing Systems 1 1TH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems SERED WE 











LAB WORK 


jobs are assigned to professors who prefer that 


RESEARCH kind of work. 


keeps college professors busy when they join Boeing Airplane Co.’s Summer Faculty Employment Program. The 
idea is to give professors practical experience that they can pass on to their students, get 


more 


Boeing Teaches Professors about 


Every now and then, in a college en- 
gineering classroom, you hear the 
phrase “out in industry.” It suggests 
that industry is something far away and 
mysterious, something no one in the 
classroom really knows much about. 

[his state of mind springs from what 
has long been recognized as a major 
drawback in modern technical educa 
tion: Between the classroom and the 
plant, there’s a sizable gap in training. 
Chis irks the students because they 
iren't sure what to expect when they 
graduate, -are afraid they won't know 
enough about their jobs. It bothers 
the teachers because they can’t help the 
students out of their dilemma, can’t 
inswer their questions, can’t relate 
teaching to the practical aspects of en- 
Probably most-irked of all 


gineering 


130 


is industry, which—in the end—must 
usually foot the bill for the bridging 
of this gap. 

¢ Integration Program—Out of this 
trouble has grown, at Boeing Airplane 
Co., Seattle, what the company thinks 
may be the cheapest and most effective 
gap-bridging program yet. Boeing’s idea 
is to hire college professors and faculty 
members during the summer, Iet them 
work at its plants and see how industry 
operates. When they go back to school, 
they pass the knowledge on to their stu 
dents. Boeing calls this the Summer 
Faculty Employment Program. 

Ihe program started on a tentative 
basis last summer, was expanded and 
formalized this vear with 84 faculty 
members from 54 schools throughout 
the country 


This week, tl fessors were 1 
donning their a tweeds. Before 
thev headed ba to their respective 
colleges, they and B ig management 
got together an | the program 
I'he consensus: It ; 
¢ Job Plan—Bo id 
manufacturers, h 1 hiring college 
professors dut mouth 


many other 
nimcr 
for vears before | tarted its sp 
cial program. B ears, it 

little more than 
system. From tl 


mplovment 
point of 
view, the idea 
its engineering 
plovees were on 
the professor 
to make extra 
were given rout 
hining or draft 
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rhe program also includes .. . 





HU DDLES where professors and ex- 


ecutives swap ideas. 


between industry and ed- 
CONTACT ucation. That’s why... 


Industry 


ticularly whether they learned anything 
of value to their students. 

Under Boeing’s program, the entire 
cmphasis of the summer-work system 
has been shifted. Boeing doesn’t give 
the professors routine jobs. Early in the 
vear, executives go to department su- 
pervisors and ask them to plan special 
90-day projects (writing of handbooks, 
cxperimentation with metals, and the 
like). This keeps the professors at the 
plant all summer, assures them that 
they aren’t just stop-gap employees who 
will be laid off as soon as the men 
they're replacing come back. 

Boeing generally puts the professors 
fairly low on the scale of responsibil- 
itv. Some report direct to the project 
engineer; most are a level or two below 
that. The company pays each of them 
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Time and again applications have proved the effective. 
ness of Wolverine Trufin®* in heat exchanger and condenser 
installations. Effective installations mean high production 
and performance at minimum cost. Today, successful 
operation calls for keen budgeting of time, materials and 
labor; and, EFFICIENCY often times spells the difference 
between operating at a profit—or a loss. 

Engineers who specify the use of Wolverine Trufin in 
their heat exchanger and condenser installations know 
they can depend on Wolverine Trufin—the integral finned 
tube. Trufin is a finned tube with a unique construction. 
The fins are extruded from a portion of the tubewall. 
This integral construction assures; (1) a positive uninter- 
rupted thermal flow, (2) a more uniform temperature con- 
trol, (3) elimination of the hazard of the fins separating 
from the tube through vibration, expansion or contraction; 
and, (4) an exceptionally wide range of outside to inside 
surface ratios. 

Wolverine cordially welcomes your inquiries concerning 
Trufin and its applications. Let us help you find the 
solution to your heat transfer problems. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION—Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Company, Inc., producers of quality- 
controlled tube for refrigeration, processing industries, plumb- 
ing, heating and air-conditioning, automotive and aviation— 
1469 Central Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Plants in Detroit, 
Mich., and Decatur , Ala. 


®REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


Wolverine Trufin and the Wolverine Spun End Process avail- 
able in Canada through the Unifin Tube Co., London, Ontario. 














FREE to 


EXECUTIVES! 


How Van, ry 
To Keep Prospects 
Reminded With 


TRADE ARK 


BUSINESS GIFTS 


New 
“Autopoint” 
Combination 
Matching 
Ball Point Pen and Pencil Set 


New “Autopoint” 
“VINYLITE” 
PLASTIC BILLFOLDS. 
Simulated Pin Seal 
lizard and Alligator Grains 


Send now for this booklet of 
“Your 37 Sales Plans” show- 
ing how “Autopoint” inex- 
pensive Business Gifts build 
good will, get you more sales 
at less cost, keep customers 
repeating. 

Used and praised by lead- 
ing sales executives, this 
booklet gives you 37 tried 
and proved ways to make use- 
ful “‘Autopoint”’ Gifts pay 
dividends. Mail coupon for 
your free copy and Catalog 
of gifts that get the business. 





How To Cut Your Firm's 
Pencil Costs IN HALF! 


Let us show you how. Famous “Auto- 
point” Pencils for Organization use 
save pencil sharpening time, give you 
greater efficiency —can cut your pen- 
cil costs IN HALF! Check coupon. 











“Avtepoint’ is « 4 k of A ‘ 





Wr wi meeelti tel, Mle) mia -i4 a -lelel 4u3i 


| AUTOPOINT CO., Dept.BW-9, Chicago 40, Ill. 
| Send free, copy of booklet’ “Your 37 Sales Plans”, 
and catalog of ‘ ‘Autopoint” Business Gifts. 
I ) Send money-saving facts and quantity prices 
on “Autopoint” Pencils for Organization Use. 


Name 
Company 


Street Address____ 


City _ — ie ta. - 
© Check here to have representative call. 








“... professors get a chance 
to earn extra cash during 


ua 


the summer .. . 


BOEING starts on p. 130 


the same salary he gets from his college, 
plus round-trip air fare. 

e Extras—In keeping with the idea of 
teaching the professors about industry, 
Bocing takes them on tours of the 
plant. Company men give them lec- 
tures On various non-engineering aspects 
of the company’s operation—business 
routine, administration, personnel prob- 
lems, and the like. 

Professors and executives also get to- 
gether for weekly seminars, where they 
swap ideas on such subjects as how 
much an engineering student should 
specialize in college, how to choose the 
right job for him when he graduates, 
how much responsibility to give him. 
¢ The Gains—Specifically, here is what 
Boeing and the professors figure they 
gain from the program: 

¢ Boeing sends the professors back 
to their classrooms with more knowl- 
edge of industry and of the practical 
aspects of engineering. The professors, 
in turn, send Boeing graduate engineers 
who lack much of the traditional green- 
ness of newly-sprung college men. Boe- 
ing and most of the professors think 
this is by far the most important of the 
program's attractions. 

¢ Boeing gets a valuable addition 
to its work force each summer. Accord- 
ing to A. A. Soderquist, Boeing admin- 
istrative engineer who masterminds the 
summer program, the professors often 
do specialized work that the company 
has been wanting to do for years—but 
hasn’t done because it has never had 
enough staff. 

e The professors get a chance to 
earn extra cash during their idle sum- 
mer months 

e¢ When Boeing goes round to the 
colleges in the spring to hire new en- 
gineers, it has ready-made contacts in 
the professors who have worked at its 
plants. These professors, in many cases, 
will have talked to students during the 
vear and told them of Boeing and its 
opportunities. One professor put it this 
way: “If a student comes to me and 
asks how he would fit into a place like 
Boeing, I can answer better from my 
own experience. My answer may be 
negative for that particular student . . . 
but it may be positive for another. In 
other words, I can counsel a lot better.” 
¢ The Jobs—Boecing assigns a job to 
each professor according to what he can 
do and what he is interested Last 
week, professors were finishing up proj 
ects like these: 

Fatigue properties of metals was the 
field assigned to Joseph Frisch of the 


University of California’s College of 
Engineering. Frisch says that Boeing 
had been trying to get some work done 
on this subject for two years, but lacked 
personnel and time. To gather his data, 
Frisch had to comb through all avail 
able literature—of which he says there 
was not much—and run experiments of 
his own. The work, he thinks, will prove 
valuable in his teaching this fall. 

Statistics livened the summer davs of 
Clark Henderson, Stanford Universit, 
Henderson’s job was to fit some kind 
of statistical curve to the variables of 
airplane manufacture—explain how or 
why costs go up with each succeeding 
model. He savs Boeing has been work- 
ing on this one for 10 years, but has got 
nowhere because it has never had any- 
one with enough statistical training. 
“I haven’t been able to give them a 
definite answer,’ Henderson admits. “I 
have found a of things that 
won't work and things that need 
to be studied more fully.” 

Hot metals claimed the attention of 
Lloyd Berryman, Texas Agricultural & 
Mechanical College. He ends his sum- 
mer with a 160-page manuscript on the 
mechanical properties of metals at high 
temperatures. The work he has done is 
directly related to the Boeing gas tur- 
bine, where inten it presents a lot 
of thorny probl in metallurgy. 
Berryman says hi immer experience 
will help him interest in a fa- 
ther dull course” when he gets back to 
his classroom. 

Synthetic rubber was the job of Dar- 
win L. Mavfield, chemistry professor 
at the Universit oT Id iho Boeing asked 
Mayfield to develop a rubber that could 
be used in gaskets for airplane fuel svs- 
tems. New fuels for both jet and old- 
time piston engin have annoving 
chemical properties; they swell and co; 
wde most known t of rubber. “It’s 
a tremendous probl savs Mavfield. 
He has learned a lot, but hasn’t come 
up with a satisfact inswer vet. He 
plans to study the subject some morc 
e Long-Range View—Except for the 
advantages of ext ummer help for 
Boeing and extra for the professors, 
there are no immediate, tangible prof- 
its to be had fron program such as 
Boeing’s. The company stresses that it 
is a long-range operation—“‘the kind of 
thing that we can’t put a dollar sign 
on.” 

Soderquist admits, in fact, that the 
program is ‘‘quit gamble.” It may 
be that nothing will come of it, or that 
Boeing will be iped with job ap- 
plications from students whose profes- 
sors have mentioned the company 

But even if the hoped-for gains of the 
program never vaterialize, Boeing 
won't have lost anything. Savs Soder 
quist: “We have got our 
money's worth in the work performed 
by these men.” 
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How will that shiny new machine, 
appliance or equipment that you man- 
ufacture look after six months—a year 
—five years? 

Will bolts and screws show ugly 
signs of rust? Will nuts corrode, so 
that their removal requires a hacksaw? 


Harper Fastenings of non-ferrous 
metals and all stainless steels will 
solve your corrosion troubles—pro- 
tect the equipment you manufacture 
throughout its life. 

H. M. Harper is the world’s largest 
exclusive producer of bolts, screws, 
nuts, rivets, studs, washers, cotter pins, 
of brass, naval bronze, silicon bronze, 
Monel, nickel, aluminum, and all 
stainless steels. Over 7,000 items in 
stock, bringing you these advantages: 


All your requirements from one source 
One order to write 
One account to keep 


One bill to pay 


Harper distributors are located in 
every market area. Back of them is a 
vast reservoir of metallurgical experi- 
ence and engineering skill to assist 
you in solving any corrosion problem. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
8225 Lehigh Ave., Morton Grove, III. 


10-32 x 1" Round Head 18-8 Stainless 
Steel Machine Screw. One of 7,000 fase 
tening items carried in stock. 4 
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HARPER 
EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 


BRASS e SILICON BRONZE 
NAVAL BRONZE e MONEL 
ALUMINUM e STAINLESS STEEL 


wi 


HARPER 


Everlasting fastenings 


Solve Your Corrosion Troubles. 


a S| 
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YEARS OF TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


Adjustable open top 
fits most every type of 


ON SALE AT portable office machine 


GETTER 
DEALERS 


Don’t 
wait for 
saboteurs 
to strike... 


No industrial proper- 
ty is safe unless ade- 
quately fenced. A 
Stewart Non-climbable 
Chain Link Wire 
Fence gives you the 
protection you need to 
keep production roll- 
ing. Write today for Catalog No. 85. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
Stanley M. Stewart, Pres 
1916 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 





DUCTS 


Flexible Heat Pipes 


Ultralite glass fiber tubes are the key 
feature of the new Coleman Blend 
Air heating system. ‘These fiber tubes 
are shaped to fit in the space between 
two studs in a wall. The manufacturer 
claims they offer several advantages over 
the stecl ducts they replace when used 
in modernizing old houses: 

¢ Ultralite is self insulating, ab- 
sorbs sound, and is simple to package, 
warchouse, and handle. 

¢ Only two small holes are needed 
for installation. The flexible tube slips 
through the top hole and is fished out 
at the baseboard. This eliminates the 
messy and time-consuming job of cut- 
ting out the 51-in. section of lathe and 
plaster required for installing most steel 
tubing. 

¢ Metal headers attached to cither 
end of the fiber tube conceal the rough 
edges of the wall or the baseboard open 
ing and save on refinishing costs. 

¢ Inside the wall, the blender tube 
returns to its original shape and con 
forms to the stud space. The tube can 
be used cither for heating or cooling. 
¢ Source: Coleman Co., Inc., 248 N. 
St. Francis St., Wichita, Kan. 


Asphalt Melting Pot 


For years both military engineers and 
construction Companies have had a 
problem in preparing “hot mixes’ for 
road paving on jobs. The 
asphalt used in many of thes 
comes from ‘l'rinidad and is not so well 
refined as that available in the United 
States. 

This asphalt is shipped in 50-gal 
drums and the mass inside become 
solid enroute. At the using point the 


overscas 
jobs 


drums have to bx pen, the 
liquehied, then p to the 
truck for paving t dl It's 
consuming ! 


ass 
praving 
tin 


HICSS the drums 


Mig. ¢ 
bituminor heater fo sim 
It wall 
hour, and 
f asphalt 
longs pick 


Chauss« 
3,000-gal 


developed a 


plity and speed up the process 
handk 
it works with any t 


60 $0-gal, drums an 


This is how it orate 
up drums of asphalt th the lids re 
moved and carry tl 
heating chamber. In the 
drums are 
minute, the 
“slug” to slip out of drum 
network of ting 

pumped mito 
t \fter a trip 


drums ine TT 


mto an upper 
chamber the 
inverted, In less than a 
causes the 


It falls 


tubes and 


inten heat 


on a 
turns liquid. Ther 
the paving 
through the 
usable, which 
couple of dollars on 
Operating at capa the 10 burners 
of the heater will | luce 4,050,000 
Btu. per hour 
¢ Source: Chausse Mfg. Co 
St.. New York 17, N. Y 


¢ Price: About $8 


equipm 
heater 
meat i saving of a 


h drum 


$0 Church 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A combination gas 1 oil home heat 
ing system has be introduced — by 
Roberts-Gordon Apphance ( orp 14 
Central Ave., Buffa N. YY. The 
tem normally run but during 
cold spells, when ru pp lic ite orn 
times low in teid thermostat 
switches the unit t 

= 
Supercharger carbonators convert of 
dinary tap water int irbonated water 
without needing m TH witators 
or refrigeration equ nt. A jet m 
take nozzk ulates the 


water 


churn if 
itaimimng irbon 


00-eal per 


into a tanh 
dioxide. Units with | to 
hour capacities are built by ¢ 
Dispenser, Inc., Canfield, Ohio 
@ 


inborn 


Flameproof drapery materials are being 
introduced as Infinity Fireproof lab 
rics by Edwin Rap! Co., In 1] 

W Ohio St Ch it I} Thx 
manufacturer claim pun Saran 
faced 


ind show no bu 
stitched 


material wall « m in soft 

pur ke rine 

when 
7 

A gasoline-powered pump, engines 

duts 


ition 


fighting 
Mic 


for portable 
just been 
Motor 
elf priming 

57 Ib complet 


15,000 gal per h 
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CONTROL DRUMS TURRET SHAFT 
PENTAGON TURRET 


AIR 
CYLINDER SPINDLE 
FOR 


CROSS SLIDES 


SPINOLE 
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E’'VE LABELED IT “‘simplicity” because the machine it 
‘aan is so simple. Engineered simplicity is 
designed into the Warner & Swasey 1-AC Single Spindle 
Automatic Chucking Machine. 


The 1-AC is simple and easy to set up. . . simple to tool, 
and simple to operate. There are no cams to change, and 
tooling stations are easy to get at. A wide range of speeds 
and feeds are readily available. 


You get accurate, automatic machine operation on even 
small lot jobs that were never practical for automatic 
machines before. 


WARNER Certain machining jobs in your plant—even in small or 
& medium lot runs—can undoubtedly be done faster, and with 

less manpower, with the 1-AC Automatic. To find out how 

SWASE this 1-AC fits into your production picture, call our Field 


Ch, Representative in your territory. 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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RAIL DEBT IS RISING 





12 
iB 


10 —————Long Term Debt of 


9 __—_—Class 1 Railroads 
Billions of Dollars 














81 i L 2 1 1 i 


,_2++BECAUSE THE LINES ARE BORROWING 
TO BUY NEW EQUIPMENT 











2 
Equipment Obligations Outstanding 


Billions of Dollars 

















a i i 1 1 
1929 1940 ‘Al Pi Rb 


BUT THIS NEW BORROWING 
HASN’T BEEN COSTLY... .«e AND THE NEW EQUIPMENT 
HAS GREATLY REDUCED THE 
feed Chorus at One # Ronde PERCENTAGE OF REVENUE 
ABSORBED BY “TRANSPOR- 
TATION EXPENSES.”’ 


Percent Percent 
Road 1948 1951 


Western Pacific , 27.7 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio : 29.5 
Denver & Rio Grande . 32.0 
Chicago, Gt. Western : 33.2 
Seaboard Airline : 33.5 
Southern Ry. ............ 38.6 34.6 
Louisville & Nashville 36.6 
Atlantic Coast Line 2. 36.8 
St. Louis-San Francisco 37.2 
Chicago & E. Illinois . 37.9 
ee evsmess wan Lehigh Valley 38.8 


... But It Can Mean Trouble Later 


Rail debts are on the rise again. 1929: today, the below-1929 figure is able to borrow n money at low 

Once upon a time, the railroads were probably no more than $1.9-billion, or rentals. And it has been able to prune 
the top debt-reducers in the corporate 16%. over-all interest cl by refunding 
field. But not since 1947. Starting ¢ Cheap Money-Still, the situation earlier long-term b vings with new 
then, their long-term debt has been ex- _hasn’t vet reached the danger point. bond issues at substantially lower rates 
panding persistently. In the process, The charts above show why: Thus, fixed charges have not fol- 
much of the earlier debt-reduction has For one thing, the debt rise has come lowed the upward ib of debt load 
been nullified. In 1947, long-term debt at a time when monev has been ab- in the past five y Last vear, fixed 
was down $2.6-billion, or 23%, below normally che ip. The industry has been charges were slightly below those of 
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RELIANCE 


V«S 


DRIVE 


reasons why reiance*$ 
is ‘ompontant lo you 


inching, jogging or creeping through ad- 
justable slow speeds; your operator can 
slow downa machine for inspection, then 
accelerate quickly and exact/y to previous 
working speed. 


RELIANCE VS is the result of nearly 50 
years’ experience in the engineering and 
ea 
important NEW data 
Reliance a8 Drive (374 10 300 hp.) and 
nae See ite Yon precene Soeliey SF 
Sider geen Aah tor D-2311. 


“~ 


smooth, powerful starting— without use 
of clutches. Smooth action protects frag- 
ile materials in process. 


quick, smooth stopping of any load 
through positive electrical braking which 
never wears out or needs adjustment. 


controlled acceleration and deceleration 
—your operator can increase or decrease 
speed at any desired rate; provides for 
best machine performance. 


unlimited speed changes over a wide 
range permit selection of the right speed 
for machine, material and operator to 
secure maximum production. 


convenient-to-operate controls grouped 
and located where your operator can 
quickly, easily and safely control machine 
functions. Operator 
fatigue is reduced 
—there is less pro- 
duction lag over 
the course of a shift 
—scrap losses are 
held to a minimum. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE <1 esse ac ae . 


1069 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio e 





American Blower — a time-honored name in air handling 





When you install an American Blower Gas-Fired Unit 
Heater, you will be pleased with its performance. A 
warm and comfortable atmosphere is assured 

Check these quality features: sturdy steel casing, 
bonderized against rust: available for manufactured, 
mixed, natural or LP gases; combustion chamber resists 
high temperatures and corrosion; quiet, efficient oper- 
ation; carries Underwriters’ Laboratories and A.G.A. 
approval, 

Contact your heating supply house or call the nearest . Lusican Mowe Gas tuel 
American Blower Branch Office. Nits Wlnntane Cli lc cus al 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN secs Canacities from 76,000 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO to 230,000 BTU/hr. input. 


Divison ot Awentcay Rapiaroe & Stardard Savitarg coxronsrion Write for Bulletin 7117. 


AMERICAN — BLOWER 


YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


ADA AMAA AP Aorw 


CABINETS * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILERS * ROSS HEATER © TONAWANDA IRON 


LE 





“... Close to 24% of all the 


railroads’ funded debt must | HOW 

be paid off sometime within 

15 years...” | 0, 
RAILS starts on p. 136 


1947, and $300-million—or 41%—be- 


ee favorable factor is that virtu- woop TANK and PIPE 


ally all of post-1947 borrowing has a 
been used to finance improvements— Lerve¢ the 7/ ind 
particularly gigantic purchases of new pulp 
ra wen This equipment—especi- _—_ 
ally the great fleet of diesel engines— 
has produced substantial savings in op- 
crating costs. These savings (BW — 
Feb.23'52,p166) haven’t yet offset the 
other sharp boosts in rail costs (postwar 
straight-time wage rates are up 88%, 
material costs 69%). Still, a lot of 
roads would be running in the red if 
it weren't from the savings via equip- 
ment. 
¢ Reefs Ahead—Add together all the 
favorable factors, and you still can’t 
laugh off the debt rise as something 
to file and forget. Smart Wall Street 
rail analysts are watching it closely, 
for the trend has inherent potentiali- 
ties that are unfavorable over the “4 : 2 é 
longer term. Mae » Pulp is blown out of digestors into these 
Here’s what has been happening. ; : , durable National w blow pit tanks. 


Since 1947, most of the new moncy / , The acid gases escape from the 
borrowed by the rails has been on = blow pits through wood vomit 
fairly short-term paper. This consists stacks sometimes over 100’ high. 
mostly of equipment trust issues which 
mature serially in six-month _ instal- 





Within the pulp plant 
National wood 


ments over a 15-year period. As a ; 
result, close to 24% of all the railroads’ | Pee ee ee 
funded debt must be paid off sometime y7] ees WOECrr 
within 15 years. p acids and pulp. 
That’s a far cry from the days when 
the rails’ funded debt was substantially wont corrode 
less than now. In 1947, only 12% of The strong acids used in pulp and paper manufacturing will not 
debt fell in the 1 — category; » corrode wood tanks and pipe. For blow-pits, vomit stacks and connect- 
1940 it was under 5%; in 1929 only : ‘ ug : ; 
8h%. ing pipes these durable Douglas Fir products are economical to install 
e Waming Sign—Clearly, this isn’t too and last for years. Installations built many years ago in the Northwest 
healthy, especially in a feast or famine pulp mills are giving the same high service as when originally installed. 
business like railroading. Within the Whether you're in the pulp and paper business or have other water 
industry you can already see indications storage or transportation problems, the National Tank & Pipe engineers 
that all is not quite as it should be. An will work with your staff in the design of wood tanks and pipe to 
increasing number of roads have to meet fit your needs. 
maturities of equipment trust certifi- Write today giving the details of your project, you will be surprised 
cates cach year that exceed annual to see how much more efficient and economical your operation can be 


depreciation charges on the cquip- ‘ch National Waad Teaies ond Pines 
ment, which is normally the chief ee oe Ry Te 


source of funds to pay off the instal- Informative 334-page “Wood Pipe Handbook” available for only $1.00 
ments. 
As a result of this, the rail situation Here is a valuable handbook 


is getting a sharp second look from for specifiers and engineers plan- 
more and more Wall Streeters and the ning water storage and trans- e 
institutional buyers who absorb the portation projects. This $2.50 
bulk of equipment trust offerings. booklet will be sent for $1.00 if 


There has been a noticeable and grow- request is made on your company 

ing reluctance to acquire the longer letterhead. Write to National TTele)o meV. | COT ol 3 
maturities. Moody’s Investors Service Tank and Pipe Company, 2301 

recently warned its clients that “dis- N. Columbia Boulevard, Dept. 

cretion should be exercised in consid- B, Portland, 17, Oregon. Division of MandM WOOD WORKING COMPANY 
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dO you 





NEED 
SKILLED 


WORKERS 


The traditional use of skilled 
workers on a given operation 
does not necessarily mean that 
they are essential. 


A perfect example of this is the 
manufacture of automobile radi- 
ators which was always handled 
by skilled workers until MHS 
engineers proved that neither 
skill nor training were necessary. 


Every operation in the produc- 
tion cycle was broken down into 
its simple essentials — so simple 
anyone could perform them. 
hese elements were then inte- 
grated with specially engineered 
production and materials han- 
dling equipment into a smooth 
running system. Product quality 
improved, output increased and 
costs went down. 


There may be similar opportu- 
nities in your present operations. 
You can find out by letting MHS 
engineers study the problem. No 
obligation on your part. 


Handling Ge 


oe oe ee ee ee NS noe yt ee owe 


4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada 
Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems, Ltd 
Pe ee oe ee ee ee ae oe oe ne ee ee ee oe meee 
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“... without equipment trust 
borrowings it never could 
have accomplished the job 
in modernization . . .” 

RAILS starts on p. 136 


ering equipment obligation purchases.” 
eIt Had to Be—Rail management 
can’t be blamed for the situation. 
Without its equipment trust borrow- 
ings it could never have accomplished 
the job it has in rehabilitation and 
modernization—a job that had to be 
done if the industry was to remain a 
vital segment of the economy. Re- 
building hasn’t been a cure-all by any 
means, but it did prevent a decline 
from which recovery would have been 
all but impossible. 

Naturally, the program has taken 
money. From 1940 to 1951, railroads 
had gross capital expenditures of 
around $9.6-billion. Of this, about two- 
thirds, or $6.5-billion, went for new 
equipment; the rest was spent on addi 
tions and improvements to roadways 
and buildings. The total is 45% of 
the railroads’ investment, after depre 
ciation, in road and equipment at the 
end of 1951. 

About $3.1-billion was spent be 
tween 1940 and 1945. But oe roads 
had to borrow any new money in those 
years; carnings were running high, and 
most roads were flush with cash. 

In the 1946-1951 peried, capital 
spending shot up to $6.5-billion, of 
which $4.9-billion was for new diesels, 
freight, and passenger cars. 

Some roads were able to finance the 
spending out of cash resources, but 
most were forced to raise money by 
open-market sale of equipment trust 
issucs. 
¢ Popularity—Until recently, the of- 
ferings went like hot cakes. Equip 
ment trust certificates have always had 
their special attraction, both for the 
borrower and the investor. 

For the rails, equipment trusts are 
the cheapest way to raise new monc\ 
And they represent _ self-liquidating 
debt, because the new equipment in 
cffect pays for itself in a relatively 
short time by cutting costs. 

Buvers like the certificates: 

¢ For their almost perfect record 
as to safety of principal. Despite all 
the bankruptcies of the 1930s, Wall 
Streeters can recall only one issue that 
caused its holders any really 
problems 

e For their short-term maturities 
Iquipment trusts certificates make an 
iimost ideal investment for commercial 
banks 

Most equipment 
are issued under the 
delphia Plan 


serious 


trust certificates 
so-called Phila- 
Under this plan, origi- 


borrowing road 
directly, 


nated long ago 
never rtincates 
These are actually issued by a bank 
acting as trustee, although the road 
guarantees principal and interest. Fur- 
thermore, the bor who must pay 
rental to the tr never gets full 
title to the equipment securing an 
issue until all certificates have been 
paid off. In the interim, ownership 
rests solely with the trustee. 
¢ Cash Cushion—Equ pment 
sues almost alwa have a_ further 
cushion to protect the buyer. It is 
customary for the road to put up 
enough of its ow ish, so that the 
certificates represent to 80‘ 
of the value of th 

Some time agi ipeake & Ohio 
Ry. found itself short of cash and tried 
to break this tradition with several 
issues on a 100 basis. It had no 
trouble in disposing of the offerings 
but the interest ts proved consid 
erably higher than on orthodox issues 

Since the war, W Strect has been 
called on to sell ver $1.5-billion 
of new equipment Right nov 
the flotations ar prominent, but 
they have com to $175-millior 
so far this vear 

C&O has been the biggest indi- 
vidual offer in 19 th $33-million 
New York Cent Id some $25 
million, Seaboard Air Line $15-millio1 
and Southern $14-million 
Other borrower iclude Baltimore & 
Ohio, I[linois ( Reading Co., 
Southern, Missou fic, Chicago & 
North Western Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. Their offerings ranged 
from $6-million to $10-million. 

¢ More Coming—Som« 
hefty borrowings still to 
Pennsy, which uw 
placed $522-mill 
in service, incr 


issues th 


trust 1s- 


mly 75% 


al t 
| lipment. 


roads have 
make. The 
recently had 
new cquipment 
quipment obli 
gations from $9 m in 1947 to 
$288-million in Another $60 
million seems likely to be issued in the 
near future, with t hedule purchase 
of $136-million of diesels and other 
equipment, 

New York Cent 
years has put 
million of new « 
about 1,600 d 
freight cars, and passenger cars 
still has much more of the same on 
order. Of this, $28-million remains to 
be financed, which will call for the 
sale of $21-million more equipments 
by early 1953. In tallv, the road’s 
equipment obligat have risen from 
around $63-million in 1947 to more 
than $260-million at the end of 1951. 

Borrowing on hasn't 
been so cheap late! t was in earlier 
postwar years Il rage nominal 
rate on outstanding 
believed to be well ompared 


to the 1.99% prevailing in 1947. 


which in seven 


some $530 


yment—including 
units, 50,000 


uipments 


juipments 1s now 
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Perfume or paint... <= 
Atlas chemicals — 


‘sales appeal! 


Whether your products are designed to beautify the lady 
of the house—or the house itself — Atlas chemicals add sales appeal. 
Sorbitol is one such Atlas ‘beauty aid!"’ 
Sorbitol esters are used to solubilize perfume oils. In cosmetic 
creams, sorbitol itself is used as an humectant, emollient 
or binder to retard moisture loss. . preserve texture . . . give a 
cool, fresh ‘feel’. . . help my lady’s make-up ‘'stay-put.”’ 
In paint, varnish and lacquer production, sorbitol derivatives give 
drying oils, hard resins and alkyds better gloss .. stronger 
adhesion ... faster drying . . better pigment wetting. 
Other Atlas chemicals are many, and diverse in their application. 
Atlas emulsifiers, plasticizers, detergents, activated carbons, 
industrial explosives, resins — are used in polishes, paper, 
cleaners, cutting oils, laundering, dry cleaning, sugar 
refining, to name a few. 
You can easily find out how these and other Atlas 
chemicals can give extra sales appeal to 
your products by writing for the booklet 
‘Products of Atlas.’’ Do it today. 








Blake & Johnson is 
headquarters for patented 
Twin-Fast® twin-thread wood 
Screws now available with 
Phillips head as well as 
slotted round, flat and oval 
heads —in brass and steel, 
bright finished—in all 
standard lengths and 
diameters and some 

special sizes; 

others to order, 


i 


' 


‘TAPPING SCREW 


auTouates 


Write for new catalog > 
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Twenty Factories hath September... 





VERY working day of the year, an average of more 

than one new industrial development is taking place 
along the Southern Railway System. A new factory 
opens. A large distribution warehouse goes up. A plant 
addition is completed. The total for the past ten years 
is 2,944, 

Here in the modern South, forward-looking industries 
of every kind—large and small, old and new—find a 
unique combination of benefits and opportunities for 
solid industrial development and growth. 


S OUTH E R N “Look Ahead—Look South!” 
RAILWAY SYSTEM I aa eT oe 


WASHINGTON, D. C. ’ President 


The Southern Serves the South 
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© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE «+ 


| 
m 


lawns and shrubbery against 
injuries and damage with a 
sturdy, attractive Page Chain 
Link Fence—can be F.H.A. fi- 
nanced. Near you is a reliable 
fence specialist who will 
gladly supply facts you need, 
furnish cost estimates without 
obligation and erect your 
fence expertly. Firm name 
will be sent with illustrated 
Page Fence booklet DH-1270 
on request. 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 


7th felalalele | 
INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 
and 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
EXPOSITION 


october 
14*15+16 


chicago 


coliseum 


> The New and Unusual Prod- 
EXAMINE ucts - Equipment - Materials 
CR 


: from the “SHORT COURSE” 
: sponsored by the Univer- 
ua : sity of Illinois, College of 
: Engineering 
* The interesting ond instruc- 
SEE : tive National Protective 
: Packaging and Materials 
: Handling COMPETITION 


* The Nation's Top Packag- 
MEET : ing and Materials Handling 
: People 
plan now to attend 
THE MOST INFORMATIVE SHOW IN THE INDUSTRY! 
SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 
& MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 
Room 902-F © 20 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
SS LTT ET TT 
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| This Chicago building made a fast dollar for 


Real Estate Deals Can 


Does a guaranteed return of 124% 
on an investment, practically tax-free, 
sound good to you? 

Or would you prefer a 
before taxes, accompanied by 
risk? 

In a recent deal to buy and sell the 
building pictured above (Chicago's 
State-Madison Building), the man pic- 


226 


33% return 


some 


Glickman, New 
tor) found some 
the first alternative 
ld take advantage of 


tured above (I ol J 
York real estate 
one willing to acc¢ 
so he himself co 
the second. 

The days of big killings in the stock 
or commodity markets are long since 
gone, with occasional lucky exceptions 
Glickman is a living illustration of th« 
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Make Know-How Pay Off 


fact that a man with imagination, 
money, connections, and an intimate 
knowledge of the field can still make 
big money in real estate. 

And the type of transaction that 
Glickman and other large real estate in- 
vestors and operators manage to un- 
cover every now and again indicates 
that real estate is a field that a busi- 
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ness executive, with money to invest 
and—most important—competent pro- 
fessional advice to rely on, might well 
consider. 

¢ Margin Business—One of the prime 
advantages of real estate as an invest- 
ment is that it’s a field where you can 
still do business on margin; where you 
can swing a deal involving millions 


When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 








How to Make the Most of 


Opportunity 
IN CANADA 


Immense wilder- 
nesses in the Terri- 
tories are beginning 
to yield their treas- 
ures—uranium at 
Great Bear Lake 
radium, zinc, lead, sil- 
ver . . . and they're still placer-mining gold 


at Dawson. 


Opportunity is coast-to-coast in Canada— 
and so is the B of M. 


Do you mine . .. manufacture . .. merchan- 
, ise? Canada’s First Bank can interpret oppor- 
i tunity in each of Canada’s regions from your 


os muacmouss § = noint of view. Write to any U. S. office or to the 
Business Development Department, Bank of 
Montreal, Place d Armes, Montreal. 


*Yukon, Northwest Territories 


Bank or MOonrTREAL 
Canada's Fist Sank Coast-to- Coast 


New York---64 Wall St. Chicago---27 South La Salle St. San Francisco---333 California St. 
Head Office: WMontreal 


570 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 


——o—oO—e a an ae ae ae ee ae ae 





( the NATURAL ) 


location for industry 





Your company can enjoy the natural advantages ‘ 
of a West Virginia location—plentiful materials ' a 
and fuels, willing workers, strategic market © 7 
location. For full information and confidential a t 
plant location assistance write: West Virginia Jnment Bg 
from . esta fot 
ustrial and Publicity Commission, Room 91, e: pier munity i 
State Capitol, Charleston 5, West Virginia Ao th com ests 
puilt Wi oe of its @ J 


che rantly 
@00 ons 








JAMES F. GILDAY 
= Exec. Vice Pres @ Gen. Mgr 


HOTEL SYRACUSE 


RA NEW YORK NES 


See page 190 of this issue for the “clues” section 








with relatively little cash. Glickman’s 
State-Madison Building deal is a good 
example. 

¢ Opportunity—Up to four years ago, 
the building was occupied by the Bos- 
ton Store, a department store. When 
the store went out of business in 1948, 
the owners spent $5-million remodeling 
the building to make it suitable for 
offices, showrooms, and stores. 

By early 1951 when the remodeling 
was complete and the building 98% 
occupied, the owners decided to get 
out if they could get their price—$14- 
million, subject to a $9-million mort- 
gage already in effect. 

That’s where Glickman came into 

the deal. (From here on, the figures 
have all been altered, but the facts are 
essentially correct.) He took over the 
$9-million mortgage and got the own- 
ers to accept only $1.8-million in cash, 
the other $3.2-million in general obliga- 
tion bonds of a new owning corpora- 
tion. He immediately turned around 
and sold the building (the stock in the 
corporation, that is) for $1.2-million 
above the financing, thus taking a quick 
$600,000 loss on the two transactions. 
In return, he got a 50-year lease on the 
property. 
e Good Return—The rental written 
into the lease includes enough to cover 
all real estate taxes and all interest and 
amortization on both the mortgage and 
bonds plus $150,000 a year—124% on 
the $1.2-million investment of the man 
who bought the corporation. At the 
start, amortization on the bonds and 
mortgage (which counts as income for 
tax purposes) amounts to about $300,- 
000 a year (it increases year by vear, as 
interest charges drop). So total income 
to the new buver is $450,000 a vear to 
start. But depreciation on the building 
is $500,000 a vear. So until amortiza- 
tion rises above $350,000 a vear. his 
$150,000 cash income is all tax-free, 
after that part of it is. 

What does Glickman get out of it? 
An income of at least $200,000 a year— 
334% on his $600,000 investment— 
over and above the guaranteed rental 
and all operating ts 

In other words, Glickman got control 
of a $14-million building for 50 vears 
through using only $600,000 of his own 
monev. And because the lenders of 
most of the money (on the mortgage 
and the bonds) were willing to accept 
a rate of interest well below the total 
vield of the building on the entire $14- 
million price, the yield on both Glick- 
man’s investment and that of .the new 
owner is verv high 
e Tax-Free Money—This deal also illus- 
trates another major advantage of real 
estate investment—that the deonrecia- 
tion allowed on a building by the tax 
law puts tax-free money in the owner’s 
pocket each year. No part of it is tax- 
able unless and until the owner sells 
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To the Executive 
Planning for TOMORROW... 


Aluminum plays a major part in this huge 
Young “HC-1725” unit that efficiently and eco- 
nomically cools water, oil and gases and con- 
denses steam and vapor. 

“We are using aluminum for heat transfer 
surface every place we can,” reports the Young 
Radiator Company of Racine, Wisconsin and 
Mattoon, Illinois. This statement is based on 
Young’s reasoning that aluminum can do as good 
a heat transfer job at less cost than other metals. 
They are also well aware that aluminum ore 
(bauxite) is plentiful and production facilities 
are expanding, so that supplies of aluminum 
will be adequate for generations. 


REYNOLDS 


LD Wg . 
Ss] 


Er em | 
METALS 





You may decide on using aluminum for a 
number of other reasons, too. Aluminum, for ex- 
ample, assures light weight with strength, dura- 
bility, ease of fabrication, natural attractiveness, 
freedom from rust, flexibility in finishes and a 
number of other specific advantages. 


Consult Reynolds Aluminum Specialists about 
your design or production problems. Let them 
help you gain the maximum advantages of 
aluminum from both manufacturing and sales 
standpoints. Call your Reynolds office listed 
under “Aluminum” in your classified telephone 
directory or write Reynolds Metals Company, 
2585 South Third St., Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 





SKF 
DESIGN ENGINEER 


SKF 


SKr 
PLANT ENGINEER 


FIELD ENGINEER 


they add capacity for quality in quantity 


ss Field Engineers found out that industry wants more 
bearings, more quickly, and what types. 


@0sr Design Engineers and Plant Engineers worked out 
the way to see that you get them. 


The answer is a 30.4% increase in manufacturing area, 
in the form of expansion of two Philadelphia 
plants, of the Shippensburg, Pa., plant, and 
an entirely new plant in Altoona, Pa. 
SS started early, worked fast, and will 
be ready on time. In addition, of course, 
modernization and maintenance of exist- 
ing facilities have kept pace with demand. 
As always, you can depend on SS todo 
everything possible to help you put the 
right bearing in the right place — at the 
right time. 7318 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
manufacturers of S«%F and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 





“... the real money in real 
estate lies in creating new 


‘ 


values .. .’ 


REAL ESTATE starts on p. 144 


the building at more than its depre 


ciated value. And 
holds it over six mo 
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There’s no doubt 
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Humanity's challenge 


Pocket Television ? 


It doesn’t take too much imagination to 
picture the benefits of a TV set in your 
pocket. Much more than pleasure is 
involved ... think what it would mean 
to business, agriculture, health, police 
work, countless other phases of human 
endeavor. And fantastic as it may seem 
today, “two-way wrist TV” is a real 
probability, and a worth while challenge 


to chemical research. 


One of the things that may help bring 
this miracle to reality is fluorine, 


a chemical in which Pennsalt is an 


to chemical research— 


acknowledged leader. Fluorine chemicals 
have qualities which may lead to better 
insulation, higher voltages, more com- 
pact and efficient parts and equipment. 
Perhaps one of Pennsalt’s many fluorine 
chemicals will prove the eventual answer 
. just as other 


-d other 


to this challenge.. 
Pennsalt chemicals have answe 


problems that once stymied someone. 


Pennsalt Chemical answers are helping 
people everywhere, in industry, agricul- 
ture, public health, and in the home. 
There is probably a Pennsalt Chemical 


answer to some problem you are working 


on right now. If not, perhaps Pennsalt’s 
research team can work with you to 
tailor-make a special answer. Write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 








FILM IT.. 
FILE IT.. 
FIND IT! 


Put microfilm in cards—filed right at 
your finger-tips—and in a fraction of 
your present space. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE FOLDER 


See how this amazing microfilm 
idea works for you. 


IT'S IN THE CARDS 
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samples 


direct 
advertising 


house 


DUPLISTICKERS ! 


Write today for your sample 
package of Duplistickers...see 
how they will save you time 
and money on mailings. 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 
534 Electric Street - Scranton 9, Penna. 


DUPLISTICKERS are made 
Te 4 EunretkoT 








got out of the deal entirely—by selling 
the lease for over $5-million cash. 

Besides his own building-up program, 
two big factors were working for Zeck- 
endorf in this deal. One was the gen- 
eral inflationary trend of the 1937-1952 
period. The other was the war-born 
general shortage of office space, which 
eliminated his worry about vacancies. 
¢ Big Risk—These factors are still op- 
erating today. Whether they will con- 
tinue to operate is one of the big risks 
that anyone investing in real estate 
must shoulder. Most of the big realty 
investors and operators are convinced 
that the trend won’t change much for 
the next few years, at least. 

If this is true, it eliminates for the 
time being one of the biggest risks of 
realty investment—that property values 
will decline. And when you're operating 
mostly on borrowed capital, a very 
small drop in value can wipe out your 
entire equity. 

But the trend predictions may not 

be true. Thus, the willingness to take 
substantial risks is one of thé major 
requirements of anvone who wants to 
invest heavily in real estate. Two other 
requirements are (1) contacts and (2) 
imagination—the ability to see possi- 
bilities in a situation that nobody else 
sees. Two other Glickman deals are 
good illustrations of these: 
e Contacts—A few vears back, a New 
York real estate broker asked Glickman 
if he was interested in buving the X 
Bldg. in Kansas City. (It wasn’t actually 
Kansas City. All city names and figures 
have been altered to screen the actual 
transaction, but the essential facts are 
true.) The price was $44-million, all 
cash. Glickman said ves, if the broker 
could line up a $3-million mortgage. 
The broker said he could. 

\ month later, Glickman flew to 
Kansas City with $14-million in his 
pocket to complete the deal. The con- 
tract was drawn up and ready for sign 
ing. The broker met him with the sad 
news that he had not been able to get 
1 mortgage commitment. Glickman 
told his lawver to continue working 
on the contract with the seller’s coun 
scl, while he “went down for a cup of 
coffee os 

That was at 10 am. At 7 p.m 
Glickman reappeared. His frantic law- 
ver cornered him at once, reported that 
the contract and all other papers were 
complete and satisfactory, and asked 
what Glickman was going to do. For 
answer, Glickman strode into the con- 
ference room where the sellers and 
their attorneys were waiting, and 
signed. Then he pulled from his 
pocket, and handed to his astounded 
lawyer, a mortgage commitment, not 
for $3-million, but for $3}-million. 

His “cup of coffee” had started with 
a quick trip to the airport and a seat 
on the next plane to Chicago. There 


he called on a big mortgage institution 
with which he had often done business 
This company ordinarily takes four 
weeks or more to decide on a commit- 
ment. And usually it doesn’t make 
$33-million loans on $44-million deals 
But it knew Glickman and trusted him 
Also, he offered gimmick. So, in 
Glickman’s words, it “saw fit to by- 
pass a lot of red tape in return for a 
small degree of participation in the 
possible profits of the deal’—in the 
form of a percentage of the ownership 

Within a year, the property was sold 

at a handsome profit. So the mortgage 
lender already has a capital profit on 
the deal—plus a well-secured 5% mort 
gage with substantial amortization 
terms. 
e Imagination—In 1948, E. W. Bliss 
Co. decided to close its manufacturing 
plant in Brooklyn, N. Y. It ran into 
trouble when it decided to dispose of 
the property, which consisted of a large 
number of separate buildings totaling 
750,000 sq. ft. None of the prospective 
buvers wanted anywhere near that 
much space. Yet Bliss didn’t see how it 
could sell off separate buildings, be 
cause they were served by a com 
mon, privately owned street, a central 
boiler room, a common sprinkler sys 
tem, and light and power system. 

Glickman signed a 90-dav contract 
to buy the whole property. Within 
30 davs he found a fuel oil company 
that agreed to buy a couple of the 
buildings and property’s two 
piers—plus the central boiler room and 
the common st1 Che oil company 
agreed to contract with all future buy- 
ers of buildings in the property (1) to 
operate the boiler room and to sell 
heat by meter; (2) to give perpetual 
easement on the street; (3) to contract 
with them on costs of repairs, snow re- 
moval, exc., on the street. 

After that it was easv. Within the 
90-day contract period he had contracts 
signed to sell all but one of the build- 

th 300,000 sq. ft. 
building—but it cost 
him very little his sales prices on 
the buildings he ilmost equaled his 
pavment to Bli He leases it out to- 
day to a large New York department 
store as a warehot 
e Many Pitfalls—Despite its seeming 
attractiveness tate is definitels 
not a field that an executive with 
money to invest in go into on his 
own. There are too many boobvtraps 
waiting for people who don’t know 
what to look for. Glickman cites just 
a few of them 

e Is the mortgage for a long 
enough period? If not, can a new mort- 
good terms and 


ings—the largest 
He still owns th 


gage on at least 
conditions be obtained? 

e Are the present tenants of good 

, 7 

quality, and a1 leases long-term 

e How do it levels compar¢ 
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IT CLICKS 


with the Payroll Set 


... the new, improved 


“TODD FORM-MASTER 


Things really begin to click in 
your Payroll Department when 
the new Todd Form-Master goes 
into operation. 

You can actually hear the click 
as three forms slip into perfect 
alignment—ready to turn out tri- 
plicate records with one writing— 
the check stub, the payroll sheet, 
the individual earnings record. 

The new Todd Form-Master 
puts an end to cramped writing 
position, illegible entries. It cuts 
payroll preparation costs by 50% 
With it, your records are always 
up-to-date and ready for inspec- 
tion by the Tax Collector and the 
Wage and Hour Inspector. 

Get the facts about the new 
Todd Form-Master now —in 
plenty of time to streamline your 
payroll procedures for 1953. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICES IN 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | 


” 
| 
| 
| 
| THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
| Dept. BW, Rochester 3, N.¥ 
Please send me full information about the Todd 
| time-saving, money-saving Payroll Systems, or 
| Please have your representative call 
| Firm 
| 
| 
| 


ROI cemseeenc yutesinietamaesemetinnes 
State 


—————— 


By_ 
BW-9-13-52 
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with similar space nearby? (Preferably 
they should be lower; never higher.) 

e If it’s a single-tenant building, 
is it suited for use by other types of 
tenants without costly remodeling, if 
something should happen to the pres- 
ent occupant? 

So a good rule to follow is: Don’t 
go in for real estate without the advice 
of a competent professional real estate 
man whom you know and trust. 
¢ Not Liquid—Even then, it may not 
be your dish of tea. Real estate is not 
a liquid investment; even if it’s emi- 
nently marketable it may take time to 
find a buyer willing to pay your price. 
So if you want to get your cash out 


time, don’t 
ince the big 
s in the build- 
not be able to 
ncome at oncc 


chunk of 


within a definite of 
go into real estat 
money in real estat 
ing of value, you 
get a regular annu 
But if you have a large 
money to invest, and are willing to 
play by the rule yu might think 
about real estate. “If you were to com 
mission me to handle $100,000 of 
your money toda me realty 
told BUSINESS WEEK, “with no demand 
for regular incom for a definite 
date for getting h out, I think 
I could guarante« vithin five vears 
I could at least double it—if present 
conditions hold out ° 


man 


Auto Insurance: Up and Up 


Liability rates keep rising as insurance companies try 


to get out of the red. 


If you own a machine that can kill 
people, and want to get liability insur- 
ance for damages the machine might 
cause, you don’t expect to pay peanuts. 
Most U.S. families own such a ma- 
chine. It has done a lot for their way 
of living, but it has killed more Amer- 
icans than enemy nations have been 
able to do in all our wars. 

So it is not surprising that auto 
liability insurance is a fairly expensive 
item. And it’s in the nature of things 
for it to get more expensive, even as- 
suming accident rates remain the same. 
Inflation boosts medical bills and gar 
age repairs, along with everything else. 
e Accidents Climb—What makes 
things a bit worse, however, is, that 
the frequency of serious accidents, in 

proportion to total mileage driven, 
rrarted climbing again in 1951. One 
reason for the climb is that there are 
more cars on our roads—most of them 
more high-powered than cars of the 
past. A second reason is that most 
roads are not good enough to handle 
so many cars, traveling at high speeds. 

That’s why U.S. drivers keep on 
paying more and more for their liabil 
ity insurance. Last week, for instance, 
car owners in New York and New 
Jersey whose policies were expiring 
found they had to pav substantial 
creases to renew their protection. That 
makes 28 states in which rate increases 
have been made this vear—or are pend- 
ing. Many other states will follow. 

In New York City, motorists are 
paving around 6.7% more for protec- 
tion against liability for bodily injury 
and 17.8% more for protection against 
liability for property damage. Upstate, 
average rate boosts were even higher— 
14.3% for bodily injury, 26.4% for 
property damage. For New Yorkers, 
this was the seventh increase since 


World War IT. Some other states, how- 


rounds. 
every state 
ts since the wat 
have no imme 
nd will level off. 
back at the end 
companies 
would no 
auto 
this 


have not had so many 
Factors—But 


several 


ever, 
¢ Leveling 
has had 
and insurance act 

diate hope that the tr 

There was a tin 
of 1949; when _ insurance 
were starting to think they 
longer have to boosting 
rates to get int black on 
major class of busi 

But the postwar decline in the “mile- 
age death rate” d ething to com 
pensate for inflatio r 1en too, prices 
started to level off i 1 149. So the com- 
panies went into the black on auto lia- 
bility that year 

Then accident frequency _ started 
climbing about tl ime time as the 
Korean price zoom \ result, stock 
insurance compan lost about $100 
million in 1951 lf of the amount 
dropped on aut bilitv since 1946 

These insurance mpany losses have 
meant headaches for car owners in 
metropolitan areas, where accidents are 
frequent and peo le are most claim 
conscious. In recent months, it has been 
harder to get auto liability coverage in 
such areas, parti 1round New 
York City Som ompanies have 
stopped writing liability in un- 
profitable areas, or have cut down on 
this business. 

So nobody is happy about auto in- 
surance. The mies don’t like to 
lose money on The drivers who 
can get it are sore because it keeps cost 
ing more. And those who have trouble 
getting it are angry about that. 

‘e Possible Solution—The insurance in- 
dustry is trving one possible solution- 
providing a finan ncentive to drive 
carefully. Starting Nov. 1 in New 
York, it will adopt risk rating” plan 
Familiar under various forms in other 
tvpes of casualty insurance, this plan 
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Why are large quantity 


GLUE USERS 


turning to Aqua-Flakes? 





























eee make glue 
at your desk 
and see! 


R 
AQUA-FL AKES start as a complete liquid 
adhesive. Ready-for-use. 

We remove the water by a special process. When you replace it, 
all of the original adhesive qualities return. 
— better than liquid adhesives! 
AQUA-FLAKES, a dehydrated liquid dextrin adhesive, save up to 

%. There’s no water to pay for. No freezing problems in use or 
in storage. 
— better than old-fashioned cold water solubles! 
AQUA-FLAKES take the guesswork out of preparation. Eliminate 
“lumpy” mixtures . . . complicated, time-wasting formulas. 
— better than “cook-ups”’! 
AQUA-FLAKES are prepared in minutes not hours. No heating or 
cooling necessary. No costly equipment. Just add to water for a 
































quality adhesive with lightning tack ... beautiful filming properties. 
Proof? Make a batch at your desk! We'll supply an AQUA-FLAKES 
sample ... a stirring rod . . . and a handy measuring glass — if 
you'll mail the coupon! 


Viscomat i t is designed to prepare AQUA-FLAKES solutions 


be 





— automatically — in any quantity, to any viscosity. For fabricat- 
ing, sealing, and adhering paper containers and other paper 
products. 

If you are a large user of industrial adhesives, you should be 
interested in AQUA-FLAKES. 


‘ed eek, SO RK ih es oo eR ee "4 
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I'D LIKE TO SEE whether AQUA-FLAKES are easier to prepare, more 


economical than my present adhesives. 


This coupon, attached to your company letterhead, will bring you— 


ADHESIVES 


(0 An AQUA-FLAKES test kit 
1) A National representative with full information 


_Title. 








270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 16; 3641 So. Wash- 
tenaw Ave., CHICAGO 32; 735 Battery St., SAN 


FRANCISCO 11; ond other principal cities. In tubienies 





Company__ 





CANADA: National Adhesives (Canada) Ltd., 
TORONTO and MONTREAL. City 














TW 
> TEA 
IN CONTAR 


It’s double teamwork for the success‘ul manufacture of 


corrugated shipping containers to exact specifications and on time. 


It's two-way teamwork to solve the shipper’s most exacting 


problems, to build into his containers the controlled quality and 


uniformity that produce shipping safety and economy. It’s two-way 


Fort Wayne teamwork developed and perfected through more 


than four decades of experience since Fort Wayne pioneered in 


corrugated container making. Take advantage of it. Call your nearest 


Fort Wayne-office and put this two-way teamwork on the job for you. 


UL ne. : 
i Pareinares Paper COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES *FORT WAYNE 


Plants: Sales Offices: 
Rochester, New York Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Illinois Jackson, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvanfa Buffalo, N.Y 
Hartford City, Indiana Jamestown, N.Y. 


NewYork, N.Y. 
Witt: Rochester, N.Y. 


Vincennes, Indiana Syracuse, N. Y. rds Settee 


Utica, N.Y. 
Ayiliate: Akron, Ohio Lima, Ohio 
Southern Paperboard Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford City, Ind. 
Corporation Cleveland, Ohio _ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Port Wentworth, Georgia Dayton, Ohio Muncie, Ind. 





Washington, Ind. 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


York, Penna. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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will soak drivers with poor records an 
additional 10% or 20%. 

In principle, this plan follows the 
suggestion made forcefully last spring 
by New York Insurance Superintend- 
ent Alfred J. Bohlinger, and insurance 
officials of several other states (BW — 
Apr.5’52,p115). However, the insur- 
ance companies aren't using another 
suggestion proposed by Bohlinger—giv- 
ing careful drivers a premium discount. 
¢ Demerit System—Instead, the com- 
panies are using a “demerit” system. 
If, during the 18 months preceding 
your application for insurance, you've 
had an accident on which an insur 
ance company has had to pay a bodily 
injury claim, or two accidents involv- 
ing payments for property damage, you 
will pay 10% extra. If you have had 
more accidents within this period, the 
surcharge is 20%. About 13% of 
New York’s drivers will have to pay 
the surcharge. If it hadn’t been for 
this, New York rates would have been 
boosted another 1.5% over-all. 

Some people think demerit rating is 

the wrong way to approach the prob- 
lem. You should reward people for 
safe driving, not penalize them if they 
have accidents. But the insurance com- 
panies point out that taking that back— 
say giving a 10% discount to “clean 
risks’”—would have meant pushing up 
the rate level another 9.5% for every- 
body now, and then giving about 87% 
of the drivers the discount at the end 
of the next policy year. They were 
afraid a boost like that would be too 
much for the public to stomach, even 
though most motorists would get 10% 
of their money back later. 
e Industry View—Actually, the indus- 
try is not very enthusiastic about any 
type of risk rating for auto liability, 
and probably won’t put it in effect in 
any state where it isn’t under pressure 
to do so. They believe there are a lot 
of reasons why such a plan is hard to 
administer. 

But there is still another reason why 
the “bureau” insurance companies— 
those who follow the rates set by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the Mutual Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau—are not anxious to boost 
New York rates any more than neces- 
sary. They are getting increasingly 
tough rate competition from a few “in- 
dependent” companies which file their 
own rates with insurance departments. 
e May Go Up—As it is, rates charged 
by two independents in New York 
—Sears, Roebuck’s Allstate Insurance 
Co. (second biggest writer of auto 
liability in the state), and Farm Bureau 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Co.—are 
now about one-third below the bureau 
rates. Farm Bureau isn’t going to 
boost rates now. However, Allstate’s 
over-all rate level will soon be advanced 
to where it’s 26% below bureau rates. 
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New Bypass Helps Untie 
Boston Area Traffic Knots 
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Motorists trying to avoid downtown 
Boston’s heavy traffic formerly had to 
wind along old Route 128, a tortuous, 
70-minute trek through six suburbs. 

Using the new, 22-mile Northern 
Circumferential Highway, drivers 
can now rim the Hub in 30 minutes. 
More than a million cars a month 
travel this limited-access road, termed 
“the most needed expressway in all 
New England.” 

The highway connects the Wor- 
cester Turnpike with the Newbury- 
port Pike, and it will form a portion 
of an expressway that is to extend 


from Connecticut to New Hampshire. 

Flanked by paved shoulders, the 
two 24foot roadways have a grassy 
median strip 20 feet wide. Another 
safety measure is the design, which 
permits a free flow of traffic on and 
off the highway. Forty-five bridges 
eliminate intersections and _ traffic 
lights. The State of Massachusetts 
maintains two patrol trucks to service 
automobiles in trouble. 

Seven contractors completed the 
$18 million job. Bethlehem furnished 
structural steel, reinforcing steel, bar 
mats, dowel units and guard rails. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





MACHINE 
TOOL COMPANY 


HUDSON MASS U.S.A 


THE WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF BROACHES AND BROACHING MACHINES 





The white one never 
loses a drop... 
she uses Aeroquip 
Self-Sealing Couplings.” 





THE MARKETS 


Stock Price Index: |first week September 195! =100) 
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New York 








Dete. Stendard & Poors Corp. London Finenciel Times. 


Throgmorton Street Perks Up 


After a long decline that began last year, the London 
stock market was revived by news that Britain's gold position 
is improving. Today, the market is booming. 


The London stock market, usually a 
more staid operation than its New York 
counterpart, has been getting unusually 
bouncy in the past few weeks. British 
investors are recovering their con- 
fidence. 
¢ Ups and Downs—To put this new 
state of mind in its proper setting, you 
have to go back a bit: When the 
Churchill government came in last fall, 
it boosted interest rates in an effort to 
improve Britain’s perilous economic 
situation. That knocked the stuffing 
out of the stock and bond markets, 
and a long decline began. 

There was a sharp recovery in March 
and April after Britain’s gold losses 
tapered off. Then, in June, Churchill 
told the country that its recovery was 
built on a_ treacherous “trapdoor.” 
That shook both stocks and bonds 
badly (BW-—Jun.21’52,p144). There 
were fears that a serious midyear strain 
on the gold reserve would develop. In- 
vestors reasoned that if this happened 
Churchill would have to devalue ster- 
ling and perhaps tighten interest rates 


still further tha 
¢ The Tide Turns 
time, it seemed tl 
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of wage restraint. Perhaps even more 
encouraging to Throgmorton Street 
bulls was the latest report on Britain’s 
gold position, which indicated some 
progress. 

¢ New Issues—Compared to other Au- 
gusts in recent years, there were a fair 
number of new issues last month. In- 
dustrial companies are still raising 
middling amounts of new money. They 
are offering new common stock priced 


1952 Bond Rise Is 


If you compare current quotations in 
the corporate bond market with the 
yearend level (below), you'll see that 
prices are up a bit. That’s because of 
the well-remembered Christmas break 
in the bond market, which brought 
prices down to a level bond men hadn’t 
seen in years. 

Though bond prices are higher now 
than at the yearend, the long-term 
trend has been down since the spring 
of 1951, when the Federal Reserve 
pulled its pegs. Right now there are 
more signs of weakness in the corporate 
market. 

Investors have absorbed such a flood 
of new issues in recent months that 
they’re not cager for more. Lately, new 


Moody 
Rating 


1951 
Yearend 
AA American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1986 ... 86.63 
AAA Atch., Top., & S.P. 4s, 1995 118 
A Bethlehem Steel 3s, 1979 98.5 
A_ Brown Shoe Co., 103 .: 
A Cal. Elec. Power 3s, 1976. 


BAA Celanese Corp. 3s, 1965 
A Chesapeake & Ohio 3's, 1996..... 
AAA Commonwealth Ed. 27s, 2001... 
AA Consolidated Edison 2%s, 1982 
AA Consumers Power 274s, 1975. 


BAA Crucible Steel 314s, 1966 
Detroit Edison 3s, 1970 

Erie R. R. Income 4s, 2015... 
General Foods 3%4s, 1976 

B. F. Goodrich 2%s, 1965 


Gulf, Mobile Income 5s, 2015. . 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. 34s, 1970..... 
Missouri Kan. & Tex. 4s, 1990... 
National Distillers 344s, 1974. 
New York Central 4s, 2013 


Norfolk & Western 4s, 1996 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 3s, 1971 
Penna. R. R. 4s, 1984 
Shell Union Oil 24s, 1971 


Socony-Vacuum Oil 244s, 1976 


Southern Pacific 444s, 1981 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 2%s, 1971 
Swift & Co. 25s, 1972 
Union Pacific 244s, 1991 

BAA U.S. Rubber 2 %s, 1976 

AA Virginia Electric 2%s, 1975 
Virginian Ry. 3s, 1995 
Western Union 5s, 1960 


DOW-JONES BOND AVERAGES 
Higher-grade rails 
Second-grade rails 
Utilities 
Industrials...... rer 
N.B. All prices given are in percent of par. 
* Bid price. 
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to yield anywhere from 7% to 13% 
on the basis of latest dividends. Last 
October, before Churchill’s money-rate 
boosting came in, new commons were 
being offered at yields of from 6% to 
9%. Companies now have to offer 
about 64% on new high-grade pre- 
ferred stocks, compared to 5% last 
October. Loan money now costs from 
54% to 6%, compared with 4% to 
43% a year ago. 


Mostly Mirage 


issues have had to be offered at substan- 
tially higher yields in order to attract 
buvers. 

The current offering of Tennessee 
Gas Transmission bonds (page 142) is 
on a yield basis of 3.75%. Previous 
Tennessee Gas bonds of the same type 
and almost the same maturitv are selling 
to vield from approximately 3.40% to 
3.50%. 

Why don’t the present holders of 
older Tennessee Gas bonds switch into 
the new ones and thus get a higher 
yield? The answer is that if they tried 
to sell bonds in any amount, thev would 
find that the price would drop to a 
point where there would be no advan- 
tage to the switch. 


Change Since 
1952 Range year end 

High Low At Low Now 
91.13 87.63 90.25 +4 
121.13 118 120 +1 
100.50 98.5 98 +0. 
104.50 103 103 +0. 
96.00 92 95. +4. 


+2. 
+0 


Recent 
Level 


SI 


101 98.5 100 
100.88 96.6: 98 
93 91.6: 93.5 +1. 
95.50 93 +1. 
99 5 2 +1 


96 . +1. 
101.75 +0. 
78 7 ! 3 +7 
105 +1 
99.75 { -1 
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89 77.5 +6. 
+6. 
+6 
-1 
+4. 
+3.: 
+2 
+6 
+3. 
+4 
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+2. 
-4 
+5 
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Ideas that 
stick... 


You can easily make your ideas stick 
and sell. How? Print them on labels, 
seals, stamps and stickers of Guaranteed 
Flat Gummed Paper. 


This superior Flat Gummed Paper is 
a product of the McLaurin-Jones 
Company, one of America’s oldest 
gumming and coating specialists, 
Whatever your gummed or coated paper 
problem, solve it today. McLaurin- 
Jones will ship you the solution on paper 
from one of its four mills, All strategi- 
cally located to serve the nation’s 
major industrial areas, 


McLAURIN-JONES Co. 


Manufacturers of America’s widest range of Gummed and 
Coated Papers such as: Waretone Mirror Finish Papers, 
Old Tavern Gold and Platinum Papers, ideal Gummed 
and Heat Sealed Stay Tapes, ideal Veneer Tape, and 
Blue Star and Tanglefoot Sealing Tape. 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICES IN: 
NEW YORK @ CHICAGO © CINCINNATI @ LOS ANGELES 


Mills located at: 
Brookfield & Ware, Moss, « Grand Rapids, Mich. & Homer, to. 
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LABOR | 


Spread the Work, Lewis Asks 


@ In coal contract talks, he seeks to assure 
150-day yearly minimum for miners. 


@ With northern and southern negotiations 


split, he’s pressing Dixie operators for ‘‘sta- 


bilized work.” 


John L. Lewis wants something 
more than a wage increase for his min- 
ers this year. What he’s after is a 
“stabilized work” program, or a spread- 
the-work plan designed to assure regu- 
larly employed miners from 150 to 200 
days’ work a year. 

As usual, his strategy toward that 
goal is fascinating. What Lewis is do- 
ing won't be entirely clear until he 
has done it. 

The 72-year-old president of the 
United Mine Workers, who can be 
sonorously eloquent or austerely silent, 
as his tactics dictate, currently is ne- 
gotiating with the two major soft-coal 
employer groups for a new contract. 
¢ Big Boost—He has made some hefty 
economic demands. He is asking, for 
instance, that basic pay be raised from 
$16.35 to $18 a dayv—about 20¢-an- 
hour more. He wants a 10¢-a-ton in- 
crease in the royalty on coal produc- 
tion, to boost the amount going mto 
UMW ’s health-and-welfare fund to 40¢ 
a ton. And he wants an assortment of 
costly “‘fringes”—including higher shift 
differentials, paid holidays, and more 
vacation pay 

All these are important, and _ it’s 
hardly likely that Lewis will sign con- 
tracts that do not make substantial 
economic But to Lewis, 
concerned over the manv workless days 
in most coal fields, some spread-the- 
work plan 1s important, too. 

Lewis has had such a plan in the 
back of his mind since 1948 (BW — 
Feb.23'52,p30). He feels that now— 
when most mines are on short sched- 
invwav—is the strategic time to 
press for stabilized employment. 
¢ Entering Wedge—To that end, Lewis 
this year separated northern and south- 
ern operators’ associations for the pur- 
pose of bargaining—terminating their 
contracts on different dates, the north- 
ern group as of Sept. 21 and the south- 
ern group 10 days later. 

The gap between the two dates has 
proved to be big enough to keep the 
two groups apart. 

The object of Big John’s affections 


concessions. 


ules, 
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@ In the North, he’s moving slowly. 


@ That's on top of a demand for 20¢-an- 
hour boost plus other benefits. 


It’s 


certain that captive mines—working full 


time—will fight his plan. 


this time is the South, which hereto- 
fore has been his whipping boy. He 
has been almost courtly in his dealing 
with the southern operators—going to 
their offices for conferences, posing 
amiably for photographers with the 
southern coal producers’ president, 
Joseph E. Moody, and turning over to 
Moody the honors of making the state- 
ments to the press for both of them. 
e Duet in North—Lewis’ conferences 
with the North have been mostly two- 
man affairs—between himself and Harry 
Moses, the operators’ full-time repre- 
sentative who used to run U.S. Steel’s 
captive mines (BW—Aug.9’52,p101). 
Lewis has not been stressing the stabi- 
lized-employment plan in his talks with 
Moses. But he has been plugging for 
it in the southern conferences. 

Lewis seems to be basing his moves 
on two beliefs: 

e That the South is the more 
likely “buyer” of a stabilized employ- 
ment plan 

e That the North may be nerve- 
jangled into offering a substantial wage 
increase, which he may accept or use 
for bargaining the South into a kind 
of production control deal he wants. 

The mere possibility that the North 
may buy off Lewis with a wage increase 
which the South feels it cannot afford 
is in itself a bargaining weapon. 
¢ Leveling—Any stabilized employment 
plan would mean a leveling of opera- 
tions; the mines working five days a 
week, for example, would be cut back 
to, say, three or four, so the two-day 
mines would have an extra day or two 
of work each week. 

Lately, some of the captive mines 
have been working as much as six days 
a week, well above the industry average. 
In those circumstances the captives 
would strongly resist anv artificial limita- 
tions on production. The captives, it 
is important to note, are in the North. 
e Flat Ban—Lewis broached the sub- 
ject to the North in 1949, after hold 
ing miners to a 3-dav week for some 
time. The response was swift and neg- 
ative. What he asked for then was a 


violation of the antitrust laws, and the 
lared. He had simply 


operators so decl 
proposed that they agree not to produce 
coal more than three days a week. 
What Lewis has in mind now is a 
schedule of penalty wage rates. ‘There 
would be no open agreement to stop 
work after the third day. But time 
and-a-half pay on the fourth day, and 
double-time on the fifth day, would be 
effective limitations on the work week. 
Some of the commercial operators 
who are now working a full week, or 
nearly so, might be persuaded to accept 
such a plan in the interest of a long 
range stabilizati that would avoid 
the cut-throat conditions which brought 
on the Guffey ¢ Act of the 1930s. 
So might Dixic itors, who would 
likely get more bu s due to curtailed 
output in mines n running full time. 
Some public support might 
too, as a result of | ’ argument that 
his plan would k narginal mines go- 
ing—and industry dy to supply what- 
ever coal needs might develop in any 
emergency 
e Dissent—The ptives 
pected to take a different view, because 
the economics of nalty wages would 
force them to buy their fourth and fifth 
day’s coal on the artificially-supported 
commercial mat Fither that, or 
open new mines t pplv all their coal 
requirements on wh t-tim« 
At the moment, Lewis’ game seems 
to be to tempt the South into a gamble 
on taking the lead. The hope would be 
that it would get tter deal that way 
than bv followin familiar pattern 
of rejection until mebody else 
terms that it has to take in the end. 
¢ Lots of Coal—I ’ own bargaining 
power is a good less than it has 
been in the last 15 vears. Not only is 
there an average supply of 80 
davs in the hands of 
his welfare fund report shows he is get 
ting rovalties on ibout 78% of the 
soft coal produced in this countr The 
possibility that t 2% 
might expand while he waged a long 
strike is a real threat 


come, 


would be ex- 


basis 


sets 


consumers, but 


remaining 
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Private agencies seek special skills while... 


... ads help in... 


Getting the Right Man for a Job 


Getting the right worker for a job is 
a vital problem for industry in these 
days of rising labor costs. Yet most em- 
ployers still use direct hiring at the 
plant gate, or the recommendations of 
friends and employees. Many are ig- 
norant of the more efficient, formal em- 
ployment facilities available. 

That’s one thing found by the Uni 
versity of Illinois’ Institute of Labor & 
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Industrial Relations in a three-year study 
of the job market in eight Illinois in- 
dustrial areas. In a 210-page report, just 
off the press, the Institute says that 
most employers in the large cross-sec- 
tion surveyed prefer the “convenience 
and ease” of informal methods of hir- 
ing. 

¢ Turnover—According to the Insti- 
tute these employers ignore the fact 


that workers picked informally fre- 
quently lack the needed degree of skill. 
And, the Institute adds, the casual hir- 
ing generally means high labor turnover 
—a costly matter. 

Public employment services, news 
paper want ads, trade and professional 
journal ads, commercial employment 
agencies, and union referrals all bring 
far better results. But most employers 
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Finds KLIXON Protectors 


Insure Against Burnouts 


$O. HARWICH, MASS.: Mr. Alfred LaMontagne, 
owner of the Cape Cod Electric Motor Service 
knows what he's talking about when he praises 
KLIXON Protectors. More than 200 motors pass 
through his shop every month. 
“In my ten years of enperieace with electric motors, 
I've found that KLIXON Protectors save our 
customers unnecessary repairs. They're tamper- 
proof .. . and the lowest cost insurance against 
motor burnouts that you can get.” 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
N Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 








TAO: 
YOU'LL FINISH SAFE gf 


= ila i : 

No load that is moved or secured 
with wire rope or chain is safe unless 
the fittings are right for the job. 

Laughlin fittings are drop forged for 
strength and designed to give a big 
extra margin of working safety that pre- 
vents accidents, cuts repair costs and 
keeps insurance rates down. 

Replacing under-strength equipment 
with Laughlin fittings is always good 
sense — but it's better business to install 
them first. The Laughlin trademark means 
top quality. For safety's sake, look for 
it on all wire rope and chain fittings. 
Catalog No. 150 lists complete line. 
THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO.,917 FORE STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 


LAUGHLIN 





apparently regard them merely as ways 
of getting workers who can’t be found 
informally, the Institute says. Particu- 
larly, they are ways of supplementing 
manpower quickly when employment is 
expanding and large numbers of persons 
with specific skills are needed. 

The survey was made in areas rang- 
ing in size and characteristics from a 
large, diversified industrial center (Chi- 
cago) to an essentially rural section. It 
included an area dominated by a single 
industry (Peoria); one where light and 
medium industries are found in consid- 
erable number (Bloomington); one 
where coal mining predominated and 
unemployment was chronic (Herrin). 
¢ Validity—Because of the diversity of 
the areas, and the scientific sampling, 
researchers believe their findings apply 
nationally as much as in the single state. 

Generally, the survey showed that al- 

most all employers checked do ‘‘con- 
siderable” plant-gate hiring. Those who 
do not, mostly need high-skilled work- 
ers who can’t be picked up off the 
street. To get these, most employers 
rely heavily on recommendations of 
friends, employees, and other employers. 
In many instances, employers said they 
get workers for specialized and skilled 
jobs through recommendations. 
e Matter of Size—The Institute found 
that large employers use public em- 
ployment agencies more often than 
small ones, and that the closer a firm 
is to the employment office the more 
likely it is to use its facilities. The ex- 
tent of unemployment in a labor mar- 
ket also affects the use of the public 
employment service; the tighter the 
market, the more employers use the 
agency to fill jobs. 

Many employers complain that pub- 
lic employment service referrals often 
fall far short of the skills or qualifica- 
tions sought. They protest that public 
agencies seem more concemed with 
getting jobs for the unemployed than 
with suitably filling work openings. 
However, the researchers found that 
those who complain about the quality 
of referrals hire through the public 
services anyway. 

In general the Institute said that, 
“the employment offices were typically 
used for only a small proportion of each 
employer's hires, and principally only 
to fill unskilled and semiskilled job 
openings. 
¢ Whitecollar—This situation was also 
found to apply to newspapers, though 
“help wanted” ads are used more than 
public employment services to meet 
whitecollar needs. 

Commercial employment agencies, 
never found except in the large, com- 
plex labor markets, are used only to fill 
executive and administrative or skilled 
and semiskilled jobs, according to the 
Institute. Similarly, trade and_profes- 
sional journals are relied on by a small 


proportion of employers for filling top- 
skilled jobs. 

e Via Unions—A surprisingly large per- 
centage of employers reported they fill 
jobs through unions. About 20% of 
those surveyed—heavily in the building 
trades—said they rely on unions to fur- 
nish needed workers either because of 
contractual provisions or long-standing 
usage. 

Researchers found that unions gen- 
erally maintain referral services “if con- 
siderable skill or training is required, if 
the union is strong, or if employment 
in the industry is highly unstable.” Fur- 
ther, they found that most employers 
who rely on the union-referral system 
are well satisfied with its function of 
supplying workers with the necessary 
skills for jobs—often on short notice. 

Researchers, headed by Murray Edel- 
man, assistant professor of political 
science, concluded that “employers 
range from complete ignorance that a 
placement exists, through a 
series of assumptions—often untested— 
regarding the skills and types of appli- 
cants available through it, to the minor- 
ity who have investigated it—sometimes 
with satisfactory results, sometimes not.” 
e Ignorance—They reported finding 
that relatively few emplovers, most of 
them large, know and use the various 
public nonplacement services that could 
also be of value to them: labor market 
information, for instance, counseling 
and testing, and job analysis aid 


Service 


Strike Flareup 


Strikers and nonstrikers clashed briefly this 
week as AFL walked out at 
Lockheed Aircraft’s Burbank (Calif.) jet 
fighter plant. Afterward, the union said 
its strike of 25,000 workers at six of eight 
Lockheed plants was “very effective.” It 
threatened to quit work at Douglas Aircraft 
plants, too. The Lockheed strike, after ten 
weeks of futile negotiations, is over wages 
and 33 other issues—including a demand by 
the machinists for a union shop. 


machinists 
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New Scientist Union Gets Going 


For years, only small groups of engineers and scien- 
tists were unionized. Now a new national union is asking 
professional men to join its ranks. 


Many employers may soon be faced 
with the bargaining demands of a 
brand new national union, the Engi- 
neers & Scientists of America. A group 
of 25 small, independent groups that 
bargain for engineers and technicians 
employed by industry, is now in the 
process of merging into one big union, 
ESA. Once the new organization starts 
rolling it expects to represent some 
40,000 professional employees—mostly 
in the aircraft, clectrical manufactur- 
ing, and petroleum industries. 
¢ Long Pull—Organizers have tried for 
years to set up collective bargaining 
groups for engineers. AFL’s Interna- 
tional Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers entered the field in 1918—but 
never got very far. Today it has only 
about 6,000 members in 55 locals. It 
will not go in ESA. 

The International Federation of Ar- 
chitects, Engineers, Chemists & Tech- 
nicians began organizing in 1934. It 
affiliated with CIO in the 1930s, and 
later wound up in the United Office & 
Professional Workers. When UOPWA 
was expelled from the CIO on charges 
of being Communist-dominated, this 
group practically disappeared. 

Meanwhile, a few smal! groups in 
single plants, areas, or industries got 
started, and within their limited spheres 
made some headway. In Seattle, Wash., 
the independent Professional Engineer 
Employees now represents 5,500 tech- 
nical people at Boeing Airplane Co., 
Continental Can Co., and other plants. 
The Assn. of Engineers & Architects 
bargains for more than 5,000 employees 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and Con- 
solidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. The 
council of Western Electric Technical 
Employees is bargaining agent for 
nearly 4,500 engineers at Western Elec 
tric Co. At Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., engineers and techni- 
cians are represented by the independ 
ent Minneapolis Federation of Honey- 
well Engineers. Elsewhere, similar or 
ganizations have sprung up. 

«Gets Started—Representatives of 
most of the small independent unions 
came to Chicago last spring to work 
out details of a new national organiza- 
tion, ESA. Its backbone will consist 
of those independents already certified 
as bargaining agents by the National 
Labor Relations Board. In addition it 
will admit groups of engineers and sci- 
entists employed by government agen- 
cies who can’t be certified (a territory 
already staked out to some extent by 
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AFL’s International Assn. of Machin- 
ists), groups that are defined by the 
l'aft-Hartley act as predominately pro- 
fessional, groups in transportation, and 
other already existing units that come 
within its scope 

ESA won't do much organizing of 
individuals. Instead it will work 
through units that have been formed 
already. These groups will preserve 
their autonomy, do their own bargain- 
ing, and will receive only guidance and 
occasional financial assistance. 
¢ Preserve Status—Besides the usual 
trade union goals of wages, hours, and 
working conditions, ESA says it will 
work to preserve the professional status 
of engineers and scientists and will try 
to raise the educational standards of 
engineering colleges. As a result, it 
will undoubtedly duplicate to some ex- 
tent the work being done by the major 
srofessional engineering societies. But 
SSA feels that societies—because they 
admit both employers and employees— 
can’t be real bargaining agents acting 
for members employed by other mem- 
bers. 
¢ Sore Spot—One of the difficulties of 
national union organization of engi- 
neers has been the reluctance of those 
employees to identify themselves with 
other worker groups, so ESA plans to 
remain an independent group apart 
from either AFL or CIO. 

ESA will officially come into being 
when its constitution is ratified by 
eight member units. Thus far two have 
approved it, four have indicated they 
are ready to, and at least another two 
are expected to follow suit shortly. 
lhe union figures it will be in business 
by Nov. 1, and is planning to hold its 
first national convention next Febru- 
ary on the West Coast. 





The Pictures——Bill Clinkscales— 
120, 121; Lynn Crawford—159 
(bot. rt.); Joern Gerdts—92; Rob 
ert Halmi, Camera Clix—34, 35; 
Art Haug—102, 104; Int. News— 
57, 160, 163, 168, 190; Bob Isear 
-29, 159 (top rt.); Victor Jorgen- 
sen—184, 188; Sid Karson—118; 
Edna Miller—76, 79, 80; Jim Nel- 
son—144, 145; Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.)—82; Howard Staples—130, 
131; Tenn. Conservation Dept. 
—100 (bot.); United Press—159 
(top It.), 164; U.S. Steel—182; 
Wide World—159 (bot. It.). 
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No order too big! 


If you need a giant 
who knows his job... 


We offer you the 
skilled craftsmen 
and plant 

facilities necessary 
to assure uniform 
quality work 
delivered 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation 
has declared a dividend of fifty 
(50¢) cents per share payable 
September 15, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record September 2, 
1952, based upon operations cov- 
ering the third quarter of the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 
1952. 3 

Signed: 

R. L. BISCHOFF 


Secretory and Treasurer 


KEARNETS TRECKER) 
(MACHine TOOLS) 


Kearney & Trecker Corporation 


Mil L 14, Wi i 
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A preliminary survey with- 
out charge will determine the 
potential savings and the 
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Bypassing NLRB 


Can a state court step 
in to enjoin an “unfair"’ la- 
bor practice? Supreme Court 
may decide in AFL case. 


Two key questions about the scope 
of the Taft-Hartley law will be put up 
to the Supreme Court for decision this 
fall: 

e Can state courts, like federal 
courts, enjoin labor practices defined 
in T-H as “unfair” practices? 

e If so, can an employer take his 
case to a state court instead of to the 
National Labor Relations Board? 

These questions come out of a rul- 
ing by the Alabama Supreme Court. 
The court has said that if “irreparable 
damages” will result from secondary 
picketing—a practice outlawed by T-H 
—state courts may use their injunctive 
powers to stop it. 
¢ Construction Case—The dispute 
arose last year when the AFL Building 
& Trades Council tried to organize 
employees of Bear Bros., pet. con- 
tractor on a Montgomery (Ala.) apart- 
ment building job. Pickets on the site 
stopped all workers—including those of 
Ledbetter Erection Co., a union em- 
ployer and subcontractor doing struc- 
tural steel work on the building. 

The union admitted it had no dis- 
pute with Ledbetter. Its whole strategy, 
it said, was aimed at Bear Bros. Still, 
Ledbetter employees refused to pass 
through the picket line for fear of be- 
ing blackballed on other union jobs. 

Ledbetter filed for an injunction in 
state court, claiming the company 
would suffer “irreparable damages” if 
picketing continued. It based its argu- 
ments for the injunction on T-H, ex- 
plained that it was not turning to 
NLRB for relief because “damages 
available under the federal law [would 
be] inadequate to compensate for the 
losses.” 

AFL argued that T-H gives exclusive 
jurisdiction over unfair-labor-practice 
cases to NLRB. The Alabama Supreme 
Court turned down that argument, is- 
sued the injunction. 
¢ Court Reasoning—If it stands, the 
Alabama court’s reasoning may have 
wide general importance. The court 
emphasized the “extraordinary circum- 
stances” of the Ledbetter case. It 
added that there was considerable doubt 
that NLRB would have taken the case 
at all—since the board has a rule-of- 
thumb policy against taking cases pri- 
marily local in nature, and the Led- 
better case would have only slight effect 
on interstate commerce. 

The gist of the Alabama ruling: 
State courts can and should act in such 


cases, unless the federal law directly 
prohibits state intervention. And, says 
the Alabama court, T-H does not ban 
state courts from issuing an injunction 
whenever “exceptional or irreparable” 
damages are involved 

e Past Decisions—In the past, U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions on_ state- 
federal jurisdictions generally have held 
that where Congress has legislated in 
a particular field, that field is closed to 
conflicting state action. 


Textile Workers Look 
South for Higher Wages 


After going through a siege of wage 
cuts in northern textile mills this year, 
CIO’s Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica is looking south for wage gains. Un- 
like in New England—where arbitrators 
have cut textile \ [WUA’s Dixie 
wage drive is backed by an arbitrator’s 
decision that textile pay should be 
boosted. 

e Award—Curtis G. Shake, a Vincennes 
(Ind.) arbitrator, | handed down a 
decision that stoked the fires for a new 
union effort to lift southern textile 
wages. He awarded a 5% increase 
(about 64¢ an hour) to 1,200 employees 
of Mt. Vernon-Woodberrv Co., Co- 
lumbia, S. C. The increase, he said, is 
“reasonable and proper” due to (1) 
economic conditions in the southern 
textile industry, and (2) lower Dixie 
wages. 

e Statistics—About the same time as 
the award, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reported that March straight- 
time hourly earnings amounted to $1.38 
in New England textile mills, $1.17 in 
mills in the Southeast—a 21¢-an-hour 
differential that has since been shaved 
down by 8¢ pay cuts set off by Bates 
Mfg. Co. and other New England arbi- 
tration awards (BW —Jun.21’52,p153). 

The BLS report and Shake’s arbitra- 
tion award were seized on by TWUA’s 
president, Emil Rieve, as verification 
of “what we have been arguing for 
more than a vear—that southern textile 
workers are entitled to a substantial 
wage increase by any standard of meas- 
urement.” Rieve said Shake’s decision, 
in particular, should have “great moral 
effect” on southern negotiations that 
begin this month 

There were signs that the arbitration 
might influence other settlements. 
Shortly after it, AFL’s United Textile 
Workers signed for a 6¢ hourly raise 
at North Amcrican Rayon Corp. and 
American Bemberg Division of Beaunit 
Mills, both in Elizabethton, Tenn. The 
AFL union, which recently defeated 
TWUA in representation polls at the 
two plants, also got a 5¢-an-hour em- 
ployer contribution to a pension plan 
in new three-year contracts. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 


Retirement of Daniel J. Tobin (above) 
as president of AFL’s International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters is expected 
next month. Tobin, 76, head of the 
teamsters since 1907, probably will keep 
his AFL vice-presidency. Dave Beck, 
58, the teamsters’ executive vice-presi 
dent, is slated to succeed Tobin—al 
though eastern locals oppose him, and 
want William Lee of Chicago instead 
Frank Brewster of Seattle is likely to get 
Beck's crown-prince job if Beck moves 
into Tobin’s office. 


* 
Elections sought by AFL’s Meat Cut- 
ters & Butcher Workmen at Wilson 
& Co.’s Chicago plant (now under 
CIO contract) finally kill off an 8-year 
old- no raid” agreement between AFL 
and CIO meatpacking unions. Neither 
had poached on the other’s plants since 
1944. 

* 
Arbitrator Ralph T. Seward will serve 
as impartial umpire under a new Beth- 
lehem Steel-United Steelworkers (CIO) 
agreement. He formerly served in the 
same capacity with U. S. Steel and 
USW, and with General Motors and 
CIO’s United Auto Workers. 

. 
Labor peace returned to Westing- 
house’s Nuttall plant in Pittsburgh 
this week. Employees, members of the 
United Electrical Workers  (Ind.), 
ended a 145-day strike with a compro- 
mise (BW —Jun.28’52,p130). 

* 


Productivity should be a factor in oil- 
industry wage negotiations in 1953, the 
Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO) decided at its annual convention 
last weck. OWIU said output per man 
hour in the industry is rising about 
3% a year, so workers should get at 
least that much of a productivity raise. 
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A Triumph in the Galley 


The Navy uses Triumph “kitchen” 
machines for everything from mixing 
dough, beating marshmallows, to 
cutting French-fried potatoes, grind- 
ing coffee, and sharpening cutlery. 

In order to meet exacting Navy 
specifications, The Triumph Manu- 
facturing Co., Cincinnati, consulted 
Ward Leonard for a motor control 
as sturdy and trouble-free as their 


machines. Controllers now in use are 
a-c or d-c magnetic across-the-line 
type, semi-automatic operation, with 
overload and low voltage protection. 
Complete operating and maintenance 
instructions were also supplied the 
Navy. 

Ward Leonard engineers are al- 
ways ready to work with you on 
specific electrical control problems.’ 





Headlines of 1901 


WARD LEONARD “KNICKERBOCKER” 


ONE OF 62 MAKES OF MOTOR CARS TO APPEAR DURING 1901 


In 1893, the first American-made 
gasoline-engine-propelled motor vehicle 
with anelectric ignition system was built. 

In 1901, the “‘Knickerbocker’’ gaso- 
line motor-car, made by Ward Leonard 
Electric Company, then located in 
Bronxville, N. Y., was one of 62 new 
models to appear on the market. 

Total production for the year 1901— 
7,000 motor vehicles! 

Today, Ward Leonard is still pioneer- 
ing —for the continued development and 
improvement of electric controls. 





THE “KNICKERBOCKER” 


GASOLINE MOTOR-CaR 
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Last weck the voters of Chile picked 
a strong man—Gen. Carlos Ibanez—as 
their next president. Ibanez was clected 
on a platform that promises a cleanup 
of the government and strong medicine 
for Chile’s economic ills. 

So far, reaction in the U.S. has been 
mixed. American copper companies, 
with a big stake in Chile, seem pleased. 
They think there’s a good chance that 
Ibanez will treat them right, will 
stabilize Chile’s economy. But in 
Washington there is some fear that 
Ibanez will revert to the dictatorial 
policies of his first administration 
(1927-31), that he may play too close 
to his longtime friend, Juan Peron of 
Argentina. 

To the Chilean people, though, 
Ibanez looks like the only man to check 
the inflation that has raged in Chile 
since World War II. The cost of liv- 
ing has more than trebled since 1946. 
¢ No Majority—Election returns gave 
Ibanez 432,920 votes as against 252,- 
648 votes for Arturo Matte, the Liberal 
candidate; 183,878 for Pedro Alfonso, 
the government candidate; 51,984 for 
Salvador Allende, who received the 
Communist vote plus that of other 
leftist groups. 

Since the vote did not give Ibanez 
the majority needed for election, Con- 
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waa ye in lh cag as 


@ Gen. Carlos Ibanez (left) is in line for 


president of Chile. 


His campaign symbol 


was a broom—to sweep out incompetence, 


corruption. 


@ Ibanez is a pal of Juan Peron of Argen- 


tina. He was a dictator himself 25 years ago. 


@ Yet U.S. companies with copper mines in 


Chile aren't worried about his policies. He 


talks friendship; he needs U.S. dollars. 


@ Things may even be better for American 


investors. Ibanez aims at checking inflation, 


easing discontent among Chilean workers. 


Chile’s New Broom: How Clean a Sweep? 


gress must decide between the two top 
vote-getters before the Nov. 4 inaugu 
ration. [here is no doubt that it 
will respect the will of the voters by 
giving the nod to Ibanez. 

¢ Second-Timer—In selecting Ibanez, 
Chileans have put their hopes in a man 
who was their president from 1927 till 
1931. During that administration he 
ruled with an iron hand, crushing his 
opposition by deportations and by 
muzzling the press. However, his re- 
gime enacted advanced labor laws, 
started an agrarian reform program, cut 
down illiteracy. In addition, a program 
of public works was started with the 
help of U.S. investments and loans. 
All this meant better wages, general 
prosperity. 

Then came the depression. As a pro- 
ducer of primary products, Chile was 
hit hard. Like Herbert Hoover in the 
U.S., Ibanez was discredited. But 
while the voters repudiated Hoover at 
the polls, the Latin American temper 
forced Ibanez to take to his heels to 
Argentina. 

Now, at the age of 74, Ibanez is be- 
ing called back to halt an economic de- 
cline that has gone from bad to worse 
during Gonzalez Videla’s six-year reign. 
The cost of living index has jumped 
from 499 in 1946 to 1,700 in 1952, 


while industrial duction has risen 
only from 159 to 183 and mining pro- 
duction has gone down from 104 to 93. 
In addition, the peso has dropped from 
35 to the dollar to 136, taxation is 12 
times as much as it was six years ago, 
and Chile faces a budget deficit of 18- 
billion pesos next yea 

¢ Cleanup Coming—During his cam- 
paign, Ibanez promised to “sweep out” 
the government campaign symbol 
was a broom), to make government efh- 
cient in dealing with the galloping in- 
flation that is playing havoc with real 
wages. His campaigners asked workers 
two questions: “H much did bread 
cost when Ibanez was president? How 
much does bread t today?” The an- 
swer came at the polls. 

Chileans hope that Ibanez will strike 
at the foundations of political and 
economic privilege that they blame for 
much of the country’s inflation. They 
claim that government officials are liv- 
ing these days as well as ever, that there 
are more hard-currency millionaires 
now, with the dollar at 136 pesos, than 
when the dollar was freely obtainable at 
eight pesos. 

It’s too soon to predict how success- 
ful Ibanez will be in getting Chile back 
on the road to prosperity. But he can 
be counted on to be tough in enforcing 
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measures he thinks best for Chile. And 
he has a reputation for honest adminis- 
tration. 

¢ Better Backing—Then, too, Ibanez 
is starting off with the advantage of 
widespread support. ‘hat’s something 
Videla lacked during most of his regime. 

Videla was able to get a majority in 
the 1946 election only after bidding for 
the Communist vote. After the elec- 
tion he found he couldn’t work with 
the Reds, so he threw them out of his 
cabinet and had a law passed outlawing 
the party. From then on, he lacked a 
working majority to get what he wanted 
in Congress. 

There is an unknown factor upon 
which Ibanez’ success might hinge: 
How far people will follow him in 
austerity, self-denial. Chile can clear 
up its worst troubles only if the new 
government is determined to impose 
tough measures, and if the people are 
willing to accept them. In this, Ibanez 
stands a better chance of popular sup- 
port than Videla ever had. 


1. Business As Usual 


The record of Ibanez’ earlier regime 
doesn’t bear out Washington fears that 
he will ‘adopt an anti-U.S. policy or 
that he may nationalize American- 
owned copper mines. Most of this fear 
is based on his friendship with Peron 
and the fact that Peron applauded his 
candidacy. The friendship, dating from 
Ibanez’ flight to Buenos Aires during 
the depression, is real enough—only 
recently Ibanez said it should be made 
a crime to criticize Peron. But other 
than this, there seems to be little basis 
for fear. 
¢ Friendly to Mine Owners—During 
his first administration, Tbanez was 
most friendly to the U.S., especially 
to U.S. mining companies. It is true 
that some of his supporters have hinted 
at nationalization and have made anti- 
U.S. remarks during the campaign. 
Most of this should be discounted as 
mere clectioneering. In Latin America, 
as in some other countries a bit of talk 
against “Yankee imperialism” goes a 
long way toward winning an election. 
In the case of Chile, at least, hard 
economic facts rule out anti-U.S. ac- 
tions, if not anti-U. S. talk. 
¢ Dollars Talk—If the U.S. needs 
Chilean copper—and it does—Chile 
needs dollars even more. Chile gets 
70% of its dollar exchange—$200- 
million a year—from copper, so there 
is little chance that Tbhanez will con- 
sider nationalization of copper. As a 
matter of fact, this week when he set 
down his basic policy, he stated that 
he would protect legitimate foreign eco- 
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nomic interests as long as they remain 
free of colonial ambitions. And _ his 
own campaign speeches were all friendly 
to the U.S. copper companies, regard- 
less of how some of his supporters 
talked. Ibanez spoke to miners about 
increased production and more capital. 
And Chile can’t increase production 
without U.S. capital and knowhow. 

rhat’s why U.S. copper men who 
do business in Chile have lost little 
s'eep since the election returns started 

ning in from Santiago. Actually, 
tuey feel that the new regime will take 
measures to stop the akon that have 
been plaguing them, to slow down the 
inflation that has made their workers 
discontented. 


ll. Democracy at Bay? 


There is not much chance of anti- 
U.S. actions by Ibanez on the diplo- 
matic front, either. It’s true that some 
of his supporters have hinted at the 
abrogation of the new U.S.-Chile 
mutual assistance pact. But this week 
Ibanez declared that he will not throw 
out the treaty. He said that he might 
try to negotiate with the U.S. for a 
new treaty imposing less commitments 
on Chile, but that he will take no 
unilateral action. He probably means 
it, for he’s unlikely to make any move 
that might scare away U.S. dollars. 
Diplomacy and economics are too 
closely tied up for Ibanez to adopt a 
friendly attitude toward the U.S. in 
one sphere and a hostile attitude in the 
other. 
¢ Dictatorship—But the fact remains 
that Ibanez is not likely to promote 
democracy in Chile. In recent years. 
democracy in Argentina, Bolivia, and 
other Latin American countries has 
been eclipsed by “strong men.” The 
election of Ibanez does not seem to 
disprove the theory that democracy is 
on the wane all over Latin America. 
His first administration was a dictator- 
ship; in 1938 he was even the candi- 
date of Chile’s Nazi party, Accion Na- 
cional. He now has the support of 
Peron. 

However, dictators do sometimes 
mellow with age, as in the case of 
Getulio Vargas in Brazil. Besides, 
Ibanez has stated flatly that Chileans 
would not stand for another dictator- 
ship, even though they are tired of the 
brand of democracy put out by Videla. 
At any rate, Chileans say, “Wait a 
while; don’t judge the new administra- 
tion till it has had a chance to prove 
itself.” They think that mavbe Ibanez 
has profited from the mistakes made by 
his friend Juan Peron on the other side 
of the Andes. 





The modern 
elevator for modern 
buildings 


OILDRAULIC 
ELEVATORS 


The Most Economical 
for 2, 3, or 4 Stories 


Oildraulic Elevators are designed for 
low-cost installation and economical, 
trouble-free operation. No penthouse or 
heavy load-bearing shaftway structure 
used . . . powerful hydraulic jack sup- 
ports car and load. New Rota-Flow 
power system insures smooth, quiet 
operation. Automatic floor leveling 
within 4” guaranteed! Car sizes, capaci- 
ties and controls as required. 

Over 65,000 Oildraulic Elevators and 
Lifts are now in use... backed by 
Rotary’s coast-to-coast service organi- 
zation. Write for catalog on modern 
elevators for freight or passenger service. 

ROTARY LIFT CO. 

1133 Kentucky—Memphis, Tenn. 








A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY °» 


ONE OF A SERIES 


SANTA CLAUS 
Could Die of Old Age 


No one shoots Santa Claus. This remark 
about a government which spends and spends 
and spends may well be true. But it is also 
true that Santa Claus is an old man. At his 
age overwork might well kill him. 

It is with the possibility of working Santa 
Claus to death that this editorial is concerned. 
No position is taken as between the contend- 
ing political parties in the present campaign. 
Our concern is with the problem of protecting 
Santa Claus. 

It is true that as a nation we now enjoy 
great prosperity. The prosperity is not nearly 
so general as the political advertisements of 
it would suggest. Millions of individuals, no- 
tably those living on pensions, annuities and 
other fixed incomes, have been robbed of 
half their purchasing power by inflation dur- 
ing recent years, and whole industries know 
little or nothing of boom times. 

However, measured by so basic a gauge 
as unemployment, we do have great prosper- 
ity. Less than two million of our total work- 
ing force of over 64 million are unemployed, 


and many of them are unemployed only 
while moving from one job to another. The 
real income, i.e., what their dollars will buy, 
of those with jobs is somewhere near its all- 
time peak. 


Our Prosperity is Precarious 


The prosperity we enjoy, however, is 
precarious. This is primarily because it is 
dependent upon a rising volume of expendi- 
tures by the federal government. At present 
almost a quarter of our entire national in- 
come is ladled out through Washington, and 
in an ever increasing amount. 

If, as matters now stand, federal expendi- 
tures were to be suddenly and sharply cut, 
our government-financed prosperity would 
be severely upset. But if the federal govern- 
ment were to try to keep right on providing 
prosperity by steadily increasing its expendi- 
tures, the end result would be more certainly 
disastrous. It would be a crash caused pri- 
marily by having continuing inflation of 
prices destroy the value of the dollar. 











Higher government expenditures of worth- 
less dollars then could accomplish nothing. 
Santa Claus would be dead from overwork. 


To Provide Firm Foundations 


The general route to be followed in putting 
firm foundations under our prosperity is 
quite clear. It involves two steps which must 
be taken closely together. The first is to stop 
the continuous increase in federal expendi- 
tures. The second step is to substitute 
expanding private business for government- 
financed business as the principal foundation 
of expanding prosperity. 

The increase in federal expenditures can 
be stopped without sacrificing any effective 
measures now directed toward meeting our 
top priority requirement— protection from 
armed Communist aggression. The most 
competent authorities of both major parties 
agree it can be done by (1) better planning 
of and the elimination of outright waste in 
defense arrangements, and (2) cutting those 
civilian expenditures which cannot be justi- 
fied at the same time we are undertaking a 
great new load of defense expenditure. 

It is also possible to substitute expanding 
private business for government-financed 
business. The problem is primarily that of re- 
lieving private business of the staggering load 
of federal taxation it now is carrying. Federal 
taxation now takes 52 per cent of all corpo- 
rate profits and 82 per cent of all so-called 
excess profits. If it were not for the forced 
draft placed under our economy by rapidly 
mounting defense expenditures, this burden 
would surely lay a disastrous blight on pri- 
vate business expansion. If expanding private 
business is to have a chance to play its critical 
role as a substitute for government-financed 
business, its taxes must be cut, and soon. 


It Won't be Easy 


It would be naive to contend that it will 
be easy to check the expansion of federal ex- 
penditures. They have been running wild too 
long, and in the process contributing to a fe- 
verish, inflationary prosperity. Likewise, 
there is no reason to believe that the easing 
of the load of business taxes is going to be 
easy. The basic blight it puts on business ex- 
pansion has been too long obscured by having 
our economy dosed with artificial stimulants, 
most notably enormous injections of federal 
expenditures. 


The Key Question — How Long? 


It is obvious that prosperity is going to be 
a major topic of discussion in the present po- 
litical campaign. There is nothing the matter 
with that. Prosperity is a key concern of the 
voters in choosing a national administration. 

To make the discussion of prosperity really 
useful, however, it is important to ask and 
get answers to the right questions about it. 
The key question is not whether or not we 
have prosperity. That we have it in large 
measure is generally conceded. 

The key question is, “How long can we 
continue to have prosperity?” The answer — 
not very long if we continue to rely primarily 
on new injections of inflationary federal ex- 
penditures. Santa Claus, be it remembered, 
is no youngster. If we continue our present 
improvident course, he will be worked to 
death. Those politicians, regardless of party, 
who see this clear danger and who have plans 
to escape it are facing up to the crucial ques- 
tion about our prosperity. 








Wall Street Eyes Tokyo Stocks 


New York Curb Exchange hopes to list several by early 


next year. 


sizable capital gains. 


By early spring, you may be able 
to buy stock in Fuji Iron & Steel Co. 
as easily as you buy General Motors 
Corp. Just call your broker and he'll 
place the order in the New York mar- 
ketplace. And you may find Japanese 
securities like Fuji tempting: Dividend 
yiclds range up to 25%, and Tokyo's 
presently bouncing bull market may 
mean big capital gains. 

For the past few months, Thomas 
Boylan, a New York broker, has been 
in Japan working out _ for listing 
Japanese stocks on the New York Curb 
Exchange. Boylan’s mission has been 
officially for the Curb, unofficially for 
several U.S. brokers interested in Japa- 
nese securities. These Wall Streeters 
are bullish on Japan; they've already 
bought some $1.5-million worth of 
Japanese stocks for their clients despite 
a complex snarl of red tape involving 
foreign exchange payments, licenses, 
and proxies. Once the shares are listed 
on the Curb, such transactions will be 
a lot easier to make. 
¢ First Listing—Boylan, back in New 
York this week, says four or five Jap- 
anese companies will be included in 
the first listing, with others to follow 
as soon as they qualify under U.S. 
securities regulations. Among the com- 
panies interested in appearing on the 
Curb are industrial heavyweights like 
Kobe Steel, Toyo Ravon, Canon Cam- 
era, and Kawasaki Iron. 

The mechanics of listing, according 
to preliminary plans worked out by 
Sein may shape up something like 
this: 

eA U.S. underwriter or group of 
underwriters will agree to handle a 
Japanese company’s stock, and will 
purchase it direct from the company 
or buy it on the open market in Japan. 
They'll remit dollars to a U.S. bank 
in Japan, against delivery of a specified 
amount of stock. 

¢ The bank will hold the stock 
certificates in its Japanese branch, issu- 
ing against the deposit American De- 
positary Receipts (“ADR's”). Each 
ADR will represent two or more shares 
of stock. When figured in dollars, 
most Japanese shares are in the penny 
stock class, so the ADR’s will make 
handier units. , 

¢ The ADR’s will be sent to the 
U.S. instead of the Japanese certifi- 
cates, making the trans-Pacific dealings 
simpler. The underwriter will offer 
them to stockbrokers, who, in turn, 
will sell them to customers. Then the 
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They are offering fat yields and a chance for 


Japanese firms will request listing on 
the Curb. 
e Audit Needed—Before the program 
can be set in motion, Japanese com- 
panics must comply with U.S. securi- 
ties rules, submitting detailed financial 
statements ‘and an audit by SEC- 
approved accountants. (There are sev- 
eral U.S. firms in Japan which are 
qualified.) That means some Japanese 
businessmen will have to brush up their 
bookkeeping: Japanese accounting 
methods fall a long way short of U.S. 
practice; often there are not only two, 
but several sets of books. So far, Jap- 
anese companies interested in U.S. 
listing for their stocks haven’t balked 
at the prospect of a strict examination 
As an incentive for U.S. stock buvy- 
ers, Japan has revised its foreign invest- 
ment laws. Dividends will be paid in 
dollars and repatriation of investments 
is allowed over a seven-year period. 


£ 


You'll be able to bring home 20% of 
your principal at the end of two years, 
then 20% of the balance at the end of 
each year thereafter Though some 
lawyers wince at the law’s wording, new 
interpretations are being drawn up now 
that should strengthen the guarantee. 
And if Japan’s foreign exchange posi- 
tion should strengthen in years to come, 
some Wall Streeters hope for a further 
easing of repatriation rules. 

e Drawbacks—There’s the other side 
of the coin, though. Should Japan get 
into serious dollar exchange difficulties, 
Tokyo might clamp down hard on 
dividend and repatriation payments in 
dollars. Right now there are enough 
dollars, thanks to U.S. expenditures 
for the Korean War. But when that 
spending slows down, it may be a dif- 
ferent story. 

Nonetheless, Japanese stocks are sure 
to be tempting to many investors. Jap- 
anese securities dealers who have set 
up U.S.-stvle investment trusts (there 
are seven such funds now) guarantee 
imnual return. Individual 
investors can often net as high as 20% 
annual yvield—though the risk is greater. 
e Bull Market—Besides juicy dividends, 
there’s the chance of capital apprecia- 
tion in a volatile market. Many stocks 


up to 12% 


U.S. Drops Bars for Mexican Cattle 


Last week, the U.S. opened its borders 
once again to Mexican meat. It had taken 
the Mexican government, with substantial 
U.S. help, nearly six years and hundreds 
of millions of dollars to stamp out hoof- 
and-mouth disease, which closed the border 
in 1946 to all Mexican livestock, fresh and 
frozen meat. In the picture above, taken 
at the Martin Jeffers ranch in northern 
Mexico, two U.S. cattlemen are buying 
Angus and Hereford steers to bring home 


for fattening and then slaughter. Dept. of 
Agriculture officials figure “a few hundred 
thousand head” of Mexican cattle will be 
arriving in the next 12 months (that com- 
pares with the 36-million head of domestic 
cattle that U.S. packers will probably 
slaughter this year). Meanwhile, the U.S.’ 
northern neighbor, Canada, is barred from 
sending meat here, because of an outbreak 
of hoof-and-mouth disease that hit the 
prairie provinces earlier this year. 
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She’s adjusting a telephone dial mechanism, surrounded by an invisible dirt barrier of controlled air. 
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AIR CONTROL 


PUTS PRECISION IN YOUR TELEPHONE 


If you make a precision product, and 
mass-produce it, you can’t tolerate air- 
borne dirt. That’s why Western Electric 
takes special pains to banish dirt and 
grit when they make your telephone 
sets. And they do it in a very simple 
way. They use air. 


Throughout their huge Indianapolis 
plant a positive air pressure is main- 
tained—yust slightly higher than normal 
outside atmosphere. This sets up an 
outward air movement which specks 
of dirt just can’t buck. Result: air keeps 
dirt out, instead of carrying it in! 


32 big Westinghouse fans furnish a 
constant supply of filtered air 24 hours 


a day, every day. Because of their high 
efficiency, they operate at a low power 
cost. That’s important, for at peak ca- 
pacity these fans move 2,300,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute. 


You can put air to work in many ways 
to improve your own operations. Our 
trained engineers are ready to help 
you. And Westinghouse makes the most 
complete line of air handling, air condi- 
tioning and air cleaning equipment. Ask 
for General Catalog 600 which describes 
these products and their many uses. 
Contact your local Westinghouse-Stur- 
tevant office, or write Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Sturtevant Division, 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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No dirt means greater precision, fewer re- 
jects, healthier conditions, when controlled 
air teams up with mass production. 


32 efficient Westinghouse fans provide ven- 
tilation and keep dirt out. Because of their 
non-overloading blade design, motor burn- 
outs are not a problem. 


you CAN BE SURE...IF ns Westinghouse 


J-80272 


TUNE IN ON HISTORY! Only Westinghouse brings you complete 
coverage of political campaign over CBS television and radio. 


AIR HANDLING 





And all over the U.S.A. 
They Tool Machines 


for Speed with 
WESSONMETAL 


Metal working machines, many fully automatic, can now shape 
metal parts at almost unbelievable speeds and feeds— 
thanks to Wessonmetal Cemented Carbide. Available in a 
variety of grades, Wessonmetal is “tailor made” for tough- 
ness, hardness and strength. Its production is quality con- 
trolled by the most advanced scientific instruments and 
equipment. 
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WESSON METAL CORPORATION 


LEXINGTON 34, KENTUCKY 


Write today for Wesson's 
latest catalog of Wesson- 
metal and Wesson tools. 


ESSON COMPANY—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





have doubled in price over the past 
six months; some have tripled. A gen- 
eral stock price average of 225 issues 
went from 125 yen in June, 1951, to 
265 yen last month. Even so, there 
are some Tokyo bulls who say most Jap- 
anese stocks are undervalued and may 
well bounce up another two or three 
times present value 

But plenty of experts are leery. Some 
Wall Streeters interested in Japanese 
stocks say that prices have spiraled up 
too quickly. What goes up, they say, 
can go down quickly, especially in 
Japan. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Mexican Memo: General Motors, Ford, 
and Chrysler have agreed to cut pro- 
duction at their Mexican assembly 
plants by 20% in order to avoid a gov- 
ernment-fixed quota . The new Cen- 
tral Airport at Mexico City is almost 
completed. Airports are being built at 
Nogales, Hermosilla, and La Paz, and 
a new $l1-million field is planned for 
Acapulco. . . . Steel production is run- 
ning 15% above last year... . J A new 
oil field at Tenixtepec, Vera Cruz, is the 
biggest oil find since 1931. 

*. 
Israel’s Cabinet decided to accept $822- 
million from West Germany for Jew- 
ish suffering under the Nazis. The 
payment will be made in goods, in- 
cluding farm machinery and _ prefab 
houses. 

* 
Hong Kong Trade is hit hard by war 
in Korea. U.N. embargoes on strategic 
goods were largely responsible for the 
million-ton drop in Hong Kong’s vol- 
ume of trade last Result is much 
unemployment. 

* 
Chrysler Corp.’s Australian subsidiary 
is finding business good. Sales in the 
past year were up 42%, to about $22- 
million. 

= 
Hollywood will have to leave a bigger 
share of its dollar profits in Britain. 
Now, the U.S vie industry is al- 
lowed to take out $17-million of its 
vearly profits; last week, the British 
Board of Trade said this will have to be 
cut—by as much as $5-million—because 
of the dollar shortage. 

. 
Belgium has banned imports of com- 
pleted autos. After this, all imported 
cars must be assembled in Belgium and 
must be 25% of Belgian material. This 
won’t hurt U.S. manufacturers, since 
most of them already have assembly 
plants in Belgium. In fact, it should 
help their sales until competitors set 
up assembly plant 
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1953 HARLEY-DAVIDSON MODEL K 


CHECK LIST of U.S. Royalite advantages: 


¥ Standard or Flame-resistant 

Lightweight 

Tough, versatile 

Non-splintering 

Non-warping, non-corrosive 

Impervious to oils, most acids, alkalies 

Highly resistant to impact 

Waterproof, stainproof 

Soft and pliable, or hard and tough 

Easily formed on low-cost tools 

Prefinished to your specifications 

Color-permeated throughout 

Available in sheets 

Stable under changing atmospheric 
conditions 

Exceptional electrical insulating 
qualities 

Low rate of heat conductivity 
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NOW! Tough, Versatile U.S. Royalite Helps 


Harley-Davidson Build Better Motorcycles 


U. S. Royalite takes to the road! Time and 
wear tested for more than four years un 


der the roughest road conditions, this 
miracle plastic has been accepted by 
Harley-Davidson as the finest material 
for motorcycle saddle covers, saddle bags 
and shock absorber housings. 

Ihe U. S. Royalite saddle cover is a 
tough, flexible, preformed plastic which 
complements the natural softness of foam 
rubber. It forms a more comfortable sad 
dle that is waterproof, resists 
age and wear. As a rigid ma 
terial, U. S. Royalite is light 
weight, resists impact, stands 
up against hardest usage . . . 
perfect for Harley-Davidson’s 
saddle bags and shock ab- 


sorber housings. 

Today—tough, versatile U. S. Royalite is 
used by Harley-Davidson on all its motor- 
cycles. 

U. S. Royalite may be the solution to 
your products problems, too, Let the En 
gineering Staff of United States Rubber 
Company show you how you may im 
prove your products and cut production 
costs with adaptable U.S. Royalite. Write 


Dept. BR-g. 


u.s.ROVALITE 


2638 NORTH PULASKI ROAD e¢ CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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Wide Contacts in the Field 


. and the more 


Selling requires contact . . 
people a salesman gets to know, the more val- 
uable he becomes. In contacting large com- 
panies, the salesman must seek out and sell a 


lot of people before he gets the order. This 
takes time—costly time—a lot of which can 


be saved. 


Business Publication Advertising can do the 
preliminary job of making contact, because 
business magazines have “‘wide contacts” in 
the fields they serve. They reach both the 
known and the unknown buying influences in 
places where your product can be used .. . and 
do it at pennies per call. 


In other words, Business Magazine Advertis- 
ing is to selling what good machines are to 
production. It’s the high speed, low cost means 
of multiplying individual effort. That’s why 
we call it “Mechanized Selling”. It does the 
broad job of contacting . . . lets the salesman 
concentrate his time and skill on the important 
job of getting the order. 


Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 
20-page booklet, ‘‘Mechanizing Your Sales 
with Business Paper Advertising’. Also about 
our sound-slide film . . .““Mechanized Selling — 
Blueprint for Profits’ which is available for 
showing at sales meetings. 


HOW ‘‘MECHANIZED SELLING’’ INCREASED SALES IN SPITE OF NEW COMPETITION 


A company producing equipment for the 
Electrical and Communications Industries 
doubled its production capacity during World 
War II. Following the war the number of 
competitors increased from 10 to 19. To keep 
its increased capacity going in face of new 
competition the company stepped up its 
business paper advertising; supplemented 
the campaign with house organ articles, cat- 
alog sheets and jobber material. The cam- 
paign, coordinated with selling efforts of 
salesmen and cooperation of jobbers, in- 
creased sales 28% and five competitive com- 
panies dropped out of the business. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. oo 
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RIBBON of highway slides swiftly 

under your headlights. Suddenly a 
twin blast of light from an onrushing car 
stabs into your eyes. 


But automatically your headlights dim 
... quickly, courteously. And the beams 
aimed at you nod in acknowledgement. 
You pass safely. Then your lights snap 
back to full brightness. You pushed no 
buttons ... lost no precious seconds grop- 
ing for a foot switch. An amazing new 
electronic device, using a photo-cell, did the 
work for you. 


In other ways, electronics help make your 
driving safer... more enjoyable 


Highway patrols, for example, use mobile 
radio for fast communication to warn of traf- 
fic jams... bring fast assistance in case of 
accidents or breakdown. And they use radar 
equipment to spot speeders without dangerous 
chase. Your own radio entertains as you drive. 


To make possible these ultra-modern applications 


of electronics, many manufacturers depend on 
Mallory vibrators to convert the current from a 
car battery to the essential high voltage. These 
vibrators are the products of more than twenty 
years of development by Mallory — producers of 
the first commercial vibrators. 


MALLorY 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS 
Electromechanical * Resistors, Switches, Television Tuners, Vibrators 
Electrochemical * Capacitors, Rectifiers, Mercury Dry Batteries 
Metallurgical © Contacts, Special Metals and Ceramics, Welding Materials 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


To manufacturers whose products or processes utilize the sciences 
of metallurgy, electrochemistry or electronics, Mallory offers pre- 
cision products... skilled engineering assistance... unexcelled 
manufacturing facilities. For information that may help improve 


your products and reduce your costs, contact Mallory today. 
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“The most hopeful development in the Middle East since the war.” 

That’s Washington’s word for Egyptian Gen. Naguib’s resolute seizure 
of political control this week in order to save his reform program. In their 
minds’ eye, U.S. planners see a strong, stable Egypt, a steadying-sail for the 
storm-tossed Middle East. 

But Naguib is only beginning. No one can know yet whether he is 
heading eventually for democratic strength and stability, or a drab, mili- 


taristic Moslem fascism. 
e 


The U.S. will try to guide Naguib toward the first alternative. We'll 
help him pull off his bloodless revolution wherever we can. 

The State Dept. has dispatched a mission to Cairo to see what aid is 
needed. Two moves are expected soon: (1) Increase Point Four aid to ease 
the bumps of Naguib’s land reform; and (2) Supply Naguib’s police with 
modern equipment. 

Washington will have to be discreet with its proffers of help—to avoid 
weakening Naguib by identifying him with the West. That means no pres- 
sure on him now to come to terms over the Suez and the Sudan. 


Naguib needs help—all he can get. He’s promised sweeping reforms 
which he’ll have to carry out fast or the political tide will turn against him. 

Land reform—converting Egypt from a feudal economy to a nation of 
small farmers—will be fantastically difficult. Brand new government ma- 
chinery will have to be built to do the job. 


Meanwhile, West Germans are establishing political bridgeheads in the 
Middle East. That may lead to a major economic invasion of the area. 
¢ Gen. Naguib is reported to be relying heavily on 40-odd former German 
army Officers for advice. Hired originally by Farouk, the Germans may have 
been decisive in persuading Naguib to fire the king and premier Aly Maher. 
eA cadre of German officers and economists has been advising the 
Syrian Government. 
¢ Iran’s Mossadegh has called in troubleshooter Hjalmar Schacht to doc- 
tor his faltering economy. And Mossadegh’s oil aides have been recruiting 
West German technicians with an eye to reopening Abadan. 
For U.S and British businessmen, this promises stiffening German com- 
petition in the Middle East—in capital as well as consumer goods. You can 
be sure these advisers will try to steer their clients into closer economic 


relationships with Germany. 
os 


German influence, say some U.S. officials, could be a stabilizing factor 
in the Middle East (though it isn’t calculated to please the British). 

It might deflect nationalistic suspicion from Washington and London; 
even serve as a psychological bridge between Westerners and the Arab 
world. 

But there are dangers. Former Nazis might slow progress toward 
democracy. Or they might push policies which would further embitter 
Arab-Israel relations. 


. 
Don’t expect much progress towards solution of the Saar wrangle 
from this week’s Franco-German talks. 
At best, Schuman and Adenauer will agree tentatively to the principle 
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of “Europeanization” of the Saar. But that’s only a bare beginning. 
Carrying out the principle will mean big sacrifices for both Paris and Bonn. 

The U.S. and Britain are carefully staying out of the hassle. But look 
for them to jump in with both feet if there’s a chance of breakdown. Both 
believe that failure to solve the Saar issue fairly could kill off European 
unity, smother the Schuman coal-steel pool in its infancy. 


Businessmen are cautiously optimistic that former dictator Ibanez, 
elected president of Chile, won’t upset U.S.-Chilean economic relations 
(page 164). 

True, Ibanez was backed by Peronist and pro-Communist groups; and 
there was some pre-election talk about nationalizing the U.S.-owned copper 
mines. But Ibanez has since firmly disavowed such aims, underlined his 
friendship with the U. S. 

Big question: Will Ibanez be able to curb his anti-Yanqui supporters and 
check Chile’s galloping inflation? Failure to accomplish the latter could 
force him to fall back on Peron-style demagoguery to deflect popular unrest. 


Yugoslavia’s Tito has finally buried a basic tenet of Stalinist economic 
policy: the absolute priority of heavy industry. 

Official theorists explain now that it’s an “outmoded” conception. And 
Belgrade has ordered industrial investment slashed from $135-million this 
year to $86-million in 1953, plus a big shot-in-the-arm for agriculture. 

Pressure from Allied officials, who warned Tito that his industry policies 
could jeopardize aid, helped force the decision. Now it’s reported that the 
U.S., Britain, and France will ante up $99-million in new economic and 


military aid for Yugoslavia. 
+ 


No big policy changes will result from the Commonwealth Economic 
Conference in November. 

The Churchill government has dropped any idea of pushing for a 
tighter ring around the sterling area. Instead it will keep the way open for 
freer sterling-dollar trade. 

There are three good reasons for this British decision: 

¢ Conference spadework in London shows that Britain would lose more 
than it would gain from higher tariffs and preferences in the Common- 
wealth. 

* Ottawa has told London that Canada would rather leave the Common- 
wealth than agree to more trade curbs. 

¢ Australia, India, and Pakistan refuse to risk the inevitable reprisals 
which would come from non-sterling markets, where they sell a good part 
of their exports. 


There’s no doubt that the British government takes Commonwealth 
views seriously. You can see that from the way the Board of Trade recently 
brushed off a request from the British rayon industry. 

The rayon producers asked the government to give them a guaranteed 
market in this way: Commonwealth countries should grant no import 
licenses for non-sterling rayon if the goods were available in Britain. 

The Board of Trade replied that Commonwealth governments (1) re- 
fused to discriminate against non-sterling nations in this boldfaced way; 
and (2) wanted to get their imports at competitive prices. 
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Llaw-Knox gives a lift to many industries 











...a lift that boosts production, performance and 


profits for such industries as—Chemical and Food 


Processing, Plastics, Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals, 


Gas and Petroleum, Construction, Radio, Television 
and Public Utilities. All these and many others hz 
confidence in the ability of Blaw-Knox engineers 
and in the quality of Blaw-Knox products. 
If we can lend a helping hand 
in equipment a 
a acRNOR 

BL / | “i - 

f 


ai AE, 


engineered to do 

a better job for 
you, let’s discuss it 
at your convenience. 


FARMER 
PITTSBURGH 2 
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MEMBERS OF THE BLAW-KNOX “FAMI 
AND SOME OF THEIR PRODUCTS 


Blaw-Knox Division 

Concrete Road Paving Machinery 

Clamshell Buckets 

Contractors Equipment 

Open Steel Flooring 

Radio, TV and Transmission Towers 

Steel Forms for Concrete Construction 

Chemical and Process Equipment 

Water Cooled Equipment for High 
Temperature Furnaces 


Buflovak Equipment Division 


Machinery for the Chemical and Food 
Processing Industries 


Buflovak Midwest Co. 

Specialized Machinery for the 
Dairy Industry 

Chemical Plants Division 

of Blaw-Knox Construction Co. 


Complete Plants for the Chemical and 
Process Industries 


The Foote Gompany, jac. 


Black Top Road Pavers 
Concrete Road Pavers 


Lewis Foundry and Machine Divis 
Rolling Mills and Auxiliary Machinery 
for Rolling Ferrous and 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Rolls for Rolling Mills 


National Alloy Stee! Division 

Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
Temperatures, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 


Pittsburgh Rolls Division 


Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous 
Rolling Mills 


Power Piping and Sprinkler Div 
of Blaw-Knox Construction Co 
Prefabricated Piping Systems for High 
Pressures and Temperatures 
Pipe Hangers 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems for 
Fire Protection 


Union Gee) “octiry 
Heavy Stee! Castings 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Birmingham 3, Alabama « Chicago 3, Illinois « Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
New York 17, New York © San Francisco 5, California « Washington 5, D. C. 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma « Export New York 17, N Y 
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Margarine Claims Its Share 


Dairy producers, realizing that margarine is here to 
stay, are turning their loss into a profit. 


For vears, almost anybody in the 
butter business would sooner have been 
caught dead than associating with oleo 
margarine Today, in what looks like 
i right-aboutface, the dairy industry is 
promoting margarine not only in retail 
outlets, but on milk routes, along with 
butter and other products: 

Che dairy producers didn’t capitulate 
without a struggle. Thev fought oleo’s 
encroachment on their market tooth 
ind nail. But inch by inch in the past 
12 vears margarine has been closing the 
sales gap (BW —Jan.19°52,p136). Last 
vear, margarine zoomed past the 1-bil 
lion Ib. mark, and the Dept. of Agricul 
ture predicts that 1952 will show an 
increase of 25% over that production. 
Agriculture also expects that the per 

ipita consumption of margarine will 
oon rise from its present 64 Ib. to 74 
lb., while the consumption of butter 
will drop 1 Ib. per capita to about 815 
Ib 
¢ Hard Road—Oleo came up by leaps 
and bounds during World War II, 
when butter was scarce. Even then, 
the dairy industry tried to keep a foot 
on the burgeoning industry’s neck 
through legislative restrictions on sales, 
and through special taxes and license 


requirements Since then, many states 
have removed most of these restrictions, 
including those on the sale of yellow 
margarin¢ Margarine manufacturers 
expect that most other states—with the 
exception of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
will follow suit 

Other important factors in 
sales growth, the manufacturers sav, are 
the tremendous quality improvements 
in the product, effective consumer edu 
cation on the values of margarine, the 
overcoming of old prejudices against a 
butter substitute, and improvements 
in packaging. But probably the most 
important factor is the changing pattern 
of milk utilization in the dairy industry. 
¢ Drop in Butter—This change has 
been marked by a big drop in butter 
production. But the drop isn’t entirely 
due to margarine’s growth—the dairy 
farmer now sells the greatest part of his 
milk for fluid milk and manufactured 
products at a better price than he gets 
for cream or butter 

Butter is produced from surplus milk 
which the farmer can’t sell to other 
markets, and which brings a lower price. 
And nowadays there just isn’t too much 
surplus milk So, sav oleo manufac- 
turers, the U.S. would have been in 
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51 years of steelmaking without a strike 


The 5794 men in Armco’s plants in the For many customers it is the difference 
57 ) 
Middletown, Ohio, area don’t boast about their between continued operations and a shutdown 
51-year record of continuous steel production. of their plant. 
But they like to tell visitors that these plants ha . gee 
; At the Middletown Division, 
never been shut down because of a strike. oe 
where Armco policies have had a chance to 

This record of no-strikes at Armco’s work longest, Armco men have seen “‘co-operation 
birthplace means a lot to users of Armco Steels. through understanding” work out to their 
They know they will get their share of benefit—as well as to the benefit of customers 


these special-purpose steels in times of scarcity. and stockholders, 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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You are sure of un- 
equalled, world wide 
factory -approved 
engine service when 
machines and equip- 
ment are powered 
by Briggs & Stratton 
single-cylinder 
4-cycle, air-coole 

gasoline engines. 
BRIGGS & STRATION CORP. 
Miweckes |, Wis, U.S.A, 
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the world’s most widely used 
single-cylinder gasoline engines 
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What a difference when you switch to 


Oxford 
PENDAFLEX® 


JURY OF SECRETARIES 
CONFIRM FACT! 


“File fatigue 
diminished 
when 
PENDAFLEX 
was installed 
in our office.” 


Today's faster business 
pace calls for easy mod- 
ern filing—the new style 
Pendaflex hanging 
folder way. Oxford in- 
terviewed many office 
workers, found old style 
folders a bottleneck, 
Pendaflex 20% faster, 
actually reducing 7 fil- _ 
ing motions to 3. Get 
the facts about work- | 
conserving Pendaflex. 


Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
63 Clinton Road 
Garden City, N.Y. 


Please send me information about 
Oxford Pendaflex folders and the name 
of nearby dealer. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 























000. Land and buildings would run 
about $115,000. Equipment would 
take about $160,000. 

Operating this equipment is fairly 
simple, too. Refining and processing 
edible fats and oils is an ancient science. 
But the real nub of the margarine busi- 
ness is (1) getting the technicians and 
knowhow to turn out a really top- 
notch product; and (2) getting the 
knowhow and the money to break into 
the highly competitive business. 

Result of this is that the big mar- 
garine outfits of 10 years ago are the 
big outfits today. By and large, the 
dozen biggest operators are well-heeled, 
widely diversified, and possessed of 
long experience in fats and oils, meat- 
packing, or the food business. 
eIn the Foreground—Among_ the 
meatpackers hip-deep in margarine are 
Swift, Wilson, Armour, and Cudahy— 
all of them are in the butter business, 
too. Other big companies in margarine 
production and distribution include 


Kraft Foods, Standard Brands, Best 
Foods, Inc., Glidden (Durkee’s), and 
Lever Brothers, whose postwar purchase 
of Jelke got the company into mar- 
garine in a big way 

Obviously, the hot end of the mar- 
garine business today is the competition 
for the customer’s dollar. One of the 
big effects of lifting of federal and state 
margarine restrictions (only seven states 
now have special margarine laws) has 
been the huge expansion of outlets that 
retail margarin Until the laws were 
wiped off the books, margarine dealers, 
retailers and wholesalers alike, had to 
abide by burdensome reporting of sales 
and stocks, besides paying hefty license 
fees. 

The competition between brands is 
keen, and margarine is often used as a 
loss leader in tail stores, but the 
manufacturers don’t think this is a 
serious problem to the industry. 

Of the 30 ufacturers in the in- 
dustry, many make private brands or 
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Raising the Roof—and Eight Floors, Too 


When the First National Bank of St. Louis 
excavated for an annex, it found that the 
old stone foundation under the neighboring 
Oriel Building encroached 3 ft. on the 
bank’s building site. The foundation 
couldn't be shaved down; it had to be re- 
placed. 


The E. F. Davis House Moving Co. 


solved the problem of putting a new foun- 
dation under the eight-story Oriel Building. 
It used 65 hydraulic jacks and a lot of 
shoring timber to lift the building 1/16-in., 
so the old foundation could be knocked out. 
4 new concrete footing was then poured 
under the jacked-up building. Tenants 
weren't disturbed 
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ged More and more freight flies on DOUGLAS planes! 


as a 





the In the shipment of critical machines and material for defense operations, and in the 

is a . ° P . ° : 
ordinary, day-to-day distribution of merchandise, more and more firms are depending 

e in- on air freight. And to meet the need of the airlines for larger, faster and more 

ls or 


economical airlift, Douglas is now delivering the new DC-6A Liftmaster. Already 
in service on many airlines, the giant DC-6A opens a new era in the low-cost 
shipment of freight by air. For information on how air freight can lead to 
greater economies and profits in your business, consult 
your local airlines. 
Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Inc. 





TRANE AIR CONDITIONING SERVES EVERYWHERE 


The Zoo at Evansville, Indiana, was a source of much civic pride, but the Animal 


House was a highly pungent 


lace to visit. Installation of TRANE Projection Heaters 


with duct work brought in fresh outside air, brought cautious animal lovers back. 


conditions air 


to deodorize a too-fragrant zoo 
or warm up a blowtorch maker 


When problems of temperature 
make living difficult or affect plant or 
worker efficiency, progressive man- 
agement calls upon TRANE’s product 
know-how. TRANE heating equipment 
serves a thousand comfort needs, and 
its air conditioning installations cre- 
ate the essential climates of business 
and industry all over America. 

TRANE’s great range of products 


for heating, cooling and ventilating | 


is matched . . . designed and built to 
serve together. There are 80 TRANE 
sales offices in the U. S. They will 
gladly work with you or with your 
consultants. Meanwhile, we’ll be 
happy to send you our Bulletin 2174, 
which details these and other TRANE 
solutions to temperature problems. 
Write us for a free copy. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Draftiess heat for the producers of blowtorches was urgently needed by manufac- 


turers Clayton & Lambert of Louisville, 


Ky. TRANE Projection Unit Heaters 


filled the bill with marked efficiency, now keep workers comfortable. 
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don’t distribute nationally. Of the na- 
tionally distributed brands, Swift’s All- 
sweet is general onsidered to be the 
biggest single rtised brand. Cud- 
ahy’s Del-Rich ) distributed nation 
ally, got a big boost when the company 
brought out the ean bag that did 
away with mixing But 
after yellow margarine sales were ‘egal- 
ized in many it dropped back 
again out of the leading brand group. 

Nationally advertised brand leaders 
include Swift’s Allsweet; Best Foods’ 
Nucoa; Standard Brand’s Blue Bonnet; 
Kraft’s Parkay; Lever Brothers’ Good 
Luck, which isn’t distributed on the 
West Coast now, though the company 
is building a branch and will open 
there soon. Durkee’s also is a na- 
tionally advert margarine, but like 
Del-Rich isn’t in the top flight. 
e Price Advantage—Kraft, Swift, and 
Cudahy all bel that margarine sales 
will continue t v, though probably 
not at the rap twar pace. Price, 
of course, has been one of mar- 
garine’s aces in | leeve. Historically, 
margarine sells f ibout one-half the 
price of butter. Now it’s selling well 
below the half-t ost-of-butter level. 
In fact, some of the industry’s experts 
prophesy that the day will come soon 
when margarin¢ price may settle 
closer to one-third the price of butter. 


A Wake like a Snake 


People along the Lake Erie shore near 


Lorain, Ohio, took a double look at a big 
“Must be a drunken driver,” they 
ship was behaving in most 
It was stopping and 


ore ship. 
muttered, for the 
unseamanlike manner 
starting like a taxicab in traffic. It would 
steam straight for a while, then go into a 
tight circle. At other times it zigzagged, 
leaving a wake like a snake. 

There was really nothing to worry about. 
The shore watchers were witnessing the all- 
day sea trials of the Arthur M. Anderson, 
a 647-ft. ship fresh from the American 
Shipbuilding Co. yards at Lorain. The An- 
derson is going into service as an ore carrier 
for the Pittsburgh Steamship Division of 
U.S. Steel Corp. 
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Your office will 


be efficient, 


economical 
and attractive. you select 
the dealer who 
features... 


STEELCASE 


Steelcase office furniture is engineered to give you the maximum of 
efficient working space in the minimum of floor area. Steelcase features, 
such as standardized, interchangeable parts, permit convenience and 
flexibility to job requirements which cannot be duplicated. And, Steelcase 
office furniture is truly beautiful in exclusive modern colors, new metallic 
finishes and matching upholstery and tops. Your local Steelcase dealer, 
trained in efficient office layout, will gladly help you select the Steelcase 
equipment best suited to your particular needs. 


Voy Look for Steelcase in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. 


— es a 8 = 


Busiriess #£ quipimentt 


for new ideas in office planning, write for ‘Tooling Up Your Office’”’ 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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are what motor courts are the newer motels—5,000 have been built since the war—match 
fast becoming. Many of downtown hotels for luxury, services 


Hotels on the Highways 


Checking In is simple, involves no tips. That's one of Checking Out comes at yb per vane pay rent in 


the motel’s best selling points. advance. 


Motels Become Big Business 


(Story continues on page 186) 
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What stops the train? 


... this answer may help 
“clear the track’’ for your designers. 


The night is dark. 

The engineer is alert as the train rolls along at top speed. 

Suddenly a yellow light flashes within the cab. 

It’s the signal to slow down — something is on the track, proba- 
bly another train up ahead. 

Then another flash —this time red— and the automatic governor 
takes over to bring the train to a stop. 

How does the signal reach the enginee- in his cab? Through an 
ingenious elect:ical system of coged pulses which transmit a 
message through the rails to a receiving device in the cab. 

The pulses come from a transmitter alongside the track. Its 
tireless heart—a pendulum-type armature—beats out a continuous, 
regular pulse minute after minute—year in and year out. And when 
something on the track alters that pulse— another train or a 
broken rail—the message flashes to the approaching train. Warning 
the engineer in time — protecting your safety! 

Finding a material for the heart of that transmitter wasn’t an 
easy job. It had to be a metal with extraordinary fatigue resistance 
to stand up under 40 to 94 million flexings a year for years without 
tiring. And it had to be able to take winter cold and summer heat 
— to resist wear, and corrosion from electrical arcing. 

But engineers found the very metal they were looking for in 
Duranickel® — an Inco Nickel alloy. And in all the many systems 
now installed there has never been a single instance of failure. 


How about Your Problem? 


If you have been wondering what to do about springs that have 
to stand up under heat or corrosion, you can get the latest informa- 
tion about this remarkable spring alloy for the asking. Write for 
“Engineering Properties of Duranickel.” 

Although the use of nickel is still quite limited to urgent de- 
mands, you need no priority rating to get the help of our metal 
specialists in finding the most practical answer to your metal 
problem, whatever it may be. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


4%, Nickel Alloys 


Mone!® * “R”® Monel + “K”® Monel + “KR” ® Monel 
“S”® Monel + Nickel * Low Carbon Nickel * Duranickel® 
Incone!l® * Inconel “X”"® * Incoloy * Nimonics 
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Progress 
at Whiting 


A Bi-Monthly Report by Stevens H. Hammond, Chairman of the Board 


There probably isn’t a business man in 
the country who hasn't sometime en- 
gaged in a casual conversation wherein 
an idea was born which led to develop- 
ments of startling proportions one 
that involved considerable risk, but 
proffered great reward. Such a conver- 
sation occurred at Whiting in 1946. 


A view of the Swenson “pilot” 14 ft. Spray Dryer 


During the latter years of the war, our 
Swenson Division noted a sharp in- 
crease in inquiries from men in the pro- 
cess industries, asking the same ques- 
tion: “Would it be commercially prac- 
tical to spray dry our material?"’ These 
were addressed to us as one of the 
nation’s leading chemical equipment 
builders, and our people often were 
chagrined to admit they didn’t know. 
Many materials could be spray dried 
in the laboratory, but commercially . . . 
who could be certain enough to assure 
success to a firm planning to invest 
thousands of dollars in new equipment. 


In a discussion of potential applica- 
tions in 1946 one of our engineers 
said, “If only we had a big enough 
pilot plant we could try it and find out.” 


From that casual conversation came 
our decision to build a spray dryer test 
unit of commercial size for testing 
barrel or tank car lots of material 
under full scale operating conditions. 
This plant was designed to provide 


WHITING CORPORATION 
HARVEY, ILUNOIS 


maximum flexibility for handling all 
types of material under a wide range 
of conditions. It was a startling de- 
parture from the usual practice of small 
scale pilot plant testing. However, by 
measuring and reporting results in a 
full size test unit, answers are obtained 
which are directly usable in deter- 
mining economic feasibility. At a 
nominal cost it provides our potential 
Customers with insurance for success- 
ful operation. 


Complete records compiled during each 
test provide accurate estimation of ex- 
pected operating costs and profit. The 

lant also has proved a boon to manu- 
eden who wish to produce enough 
product for market testing before mak- 
ing an investment, or to maintain 
partial production during a shut down 
period for vacation, repair, etc. 


In use for over five years, the Swenson 
Spray Dryer Laboratory has tested 
products ranging from alfalfa extract 
to zinc sulfate pigment. 


The world’s most advanced Spray Dryer 

Research Plant at Harvey, Illinois 
Among products commercially tested 
are, DDT powder, bone glue, flour- 
cake mixes, instant coffee powder, 
pharmaceutical extracts, sulfite paper 
mill waste liquor, petroleum catalysts, 
ceramic powders, malted milk and 
many chemicals. We are particularly 
pleased with our part in the develop- 
ment of the wonder drugs, penicillin 
and aureomycin. 


We are proud of the contribution that 
the Swenson Laboratory has made to 
America’s process industry. It has pro- 
vided a new and valued tool to manu- 
facturers. And, selfishly, it is one of 
the reasons Swenson has maintained 
its position of leadership. 
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“. .. Surveys show that for 
those with business acumen, 
the motel field has proved 
to be a green one.. .” 


MOTELS starts on p. 184 


The motor t business, born 
the depression I has shaken 
greenness out ts system. It’s a full 
fledged industry that will gross well 
over $250-mill this vear 

loday there ome 30,000 motor 
courts or mot tted across the coun 
try, providing 
proximately half 
public 

The motor 
the American fa 
vacation by car. Just as hotels grew up 
close to train 1 bus centers, motor 
courts have cashed in on the premise 
that motorists would like lodgings close 
by major highw 
¢ Familiar Sight—Motor courts are now 
as familiar as bi irds along the high 
ways. But the hanging fast. Since 
the war, some 5 ) motor courts have 
been built, at costs ranging from $50, 
QOO to over 5S. These new 
courts are a long from those erected 
during the lean . 

In the dept vears 
cx-salesmen, ex nen, plunged into 
the motor cor field, lured bv the 
promise of fat profits and little work. 
Many couples d their retirement 
nest-eggs in the hopes of hitting a 
bonanza 

lhev soon found out that operating 
a motor court is a full-time operation 


nmodations to ap 
America’s traveling 


business grew with 
love to travel and 


1] 7 
nii0n 


, ex-druggists, 


which require taving qualities o 
an athlete and a business knack. Get 
ting routed out of bed by an after 
midnight motori ind keeping a keen 
eve peeled for | geless couples who 
could bring th« ; reputation tum 
bling down wit! t a one-night stay 
makes the busine soft touch. Be 
fore long, the greenhorns in the field 
were praying tl next car along 
the pike prospective 
buver rather than 
e Survey Figures—But for those with 
business savvy, t field has proved a 
green one. A 1 t survev of motels 
showed that in |] the average motel 
operator kept 34 f each dollar taken 
That’s a figure 


clear profit 
grain of salt, since 


} 


1 ; 
would n 1 


istomct 


in as 
to be taken with 
some operators didn’t figure in their 
own salaries and depreciation. But the 
industry considers that return on in 
vestment is the measure of profit 
and here 9.9% return is par for the 
average operator. An old hand in the 
business can top this percentage con 
siderably. 

Boiled down statistically, the average 
United States motel has 17 units, gets 
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A CLEAN FACE FoR TopAVe TRIP! 





Before the start of every run, entire trains . . . from diesel locomotive 
to new, dome-type cars . . . are made shining bright with Whiting 
Train Washers. These machines wash cars in minutes, reduce clean- 
ing time, help the railroads increase availability of rolling stock. 


Washers and other items of Whiting transportation servicing equip- 
ment have long been vital factors in helping railroads speed overhaul 
and maintenance. Whiting is a name you'll also find on foundry 
cupolas, giant overhead cranes, metal-working machinery, the amaz- 
ing Trackmobile and scores of other products . . . all helping industry 
do more at lower cost! : 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15661 Lothrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois 


OTHER WHITING RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


Electric Portable Jacks Cross-Over Bridges 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


Whiting Corporation also manufactures Mate- 
rials Handling, Foundry and Aviation Equip- 
ment; Metal-Working Machinery and Swenson 
Equipment for the Chemical Process Industries 








Telegrams compel attention “‘first 
of all’ — opened first, get action first! 
When you want to reach busy en 
—don't take chances! Use Telegrams! 


Telegrams are delivered fast. When 
minutes count—and you want 
every word and figure clearly 
understood— Use Telegrams! 


For dependable reference today — 
tomorrow—always—Telegrams are 
a clear, permanent record for 
sender and receiver. No “‘forgotten,”” 
mis-heard details! 

For any business purposé 

A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB 
BETTER! 


It won't go in 


WESTERN UNIO, 





Comfortable rooms 


4.46 for a night’s lodging, and has a 

5% occupancy rate. 

Basically, a motel’s main 

trade is its convenience and inexpen- 
siveness. They are easily accessible. 
There are no tips to porters and no 
charge for your car. 
e Main Assets—The motorist takes in 
side what bags he wants, and leaves the 
rest in the car parked outside. He can 
arrive in a T-shirt and shorts and with 
a day’s stubble on his chin without 
worrying about disapproving glances. 
For his money (anywhere between $3 
to $12) he usually gets a comfortable 
room, equipped with shower or tub. 

Leaving a motel is even easier than 
getting in one. The motorist packs his 
bags, stuffs them into his car, and leaves 
whenever he choses. All he has to do 
is toss his room kev on the dresser; his 
rent was paid in advance. 

Early versions of the motel were not 
on the luxury side. They provided their 
customers with a place to sleep near the 
highway, but little else. Tough compe 
tition changed that. Thousands of new 
courts with new services have increased 
customer wants. 
¢ Extras—Today the motor courts go 
ing up offer almost all the extras and 
plush of the better hotels and prices 
that range from $7 up. 

Among the extras are coffee shops, 
lounges complete with TV and writing 
desks, air-conditioning, tiled shower- 
bath installations, and mercury switches 
Some motels serve Continental break- 
fasts (coffee, rolls, and a newspaper) 
free to the guests. 

Swimming pools are becoming a 
must for motels. One reason operators 
like them: They may induce a tired 
family to spend an extra day or two at 
the motor court. Another gimmick mo- 
tel operators have are rooms with kit- 
chenettes. They figure they are a hedge 


stock in 


represent an investment of up to $12,000 each, keep 
mother and the kids happy. 


against a depression: Units with them 
could be converted into low-rent hous- 
ing 

And motel n’t hit a ceiling yet. 
One of the 1 t motor courts, the 
Twin Motel in Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., offers radiant-heated rooms with 
private dressi yoms and porches. 
¢ To Make It Pay—To put in these ex- 
tras and to pay for flossy architecture, 
landscaping interior decoration 
takes a wad of A rule of thumb 
in the indust ts the cost per rental 
unit at bet $10,000 and $12,000. 
Some court lower, about $6,000 
per unit. But it’s the motels with the 
extras that wind up with the 
Cadillac as Ford trade 

How high mn shown by 
the swank, Fl Rancho at Myrtle 
Beach, S. ¢ t es 125 guests and 
50 ually 
Fl Rancho can swim 

shuffleboard or 
h 1v¢ 


Island 


70 1S 


grosses $2 

Guests at ft 
in the oc 
lounge in the 
restaura 
tance, and get free 
the Dune’s (¢ golf course 
and beach chi \ll this comes with the 
price of a roon uit $8 per night for 
a double 

Such an tion is costly to run. 
In order to br en, it requires about 
60% r-round. And for 
every hotel like El Rancho that oper- 
ates at a profit there are about a dozen 
whose owners hopping around for 
buvers. Much of their trouble is due 
to their greenn 


e Get Help—O; 


da cho e of 
walking dis- 
membership at 


tl 
good ithin 


new 


occupan 


of the biggest helps 
a newcomer in the field struggling with 
problems has are the motel associations. 
Here newcomers get the benefit of the 
experience of older operators. 

Motel associations have been in busi- 
ness for over vears. Their main 
aims are to raise standards and give a 
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World’s strongest tape? 


w 


ul It straps 110 Ib. cartons of chain to help a chain manufacturer 
Pomel cut costs, win a special award in packaging 


¥ Dall 


TAPE TAKES OVER! “Scotch” Brand Fila- 
ment Tape securely closes and reinforces telescope 
cartons containing heavy chains at Morse Chain Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. This cost-cutting package design $. PAT. OFF 


REG. U 
utilizing modern closure and reinforcement recently 
won a top award from the Society of Industrial 
Packaging and Materials Handling Engineers—and 


no wonder! BRAND 
No wonder, either, that T. E. Richards, Traffic 
Manager at Morse Chain, chose ‘Scotch’ Brand F I L A M 3 | T 
Filament Tape for the job. Rayon or glass filaments 
ive this remarkable tape up to 500 lbs. tensile strength per inch of width. TA p » S 
t’s easy to apply too, with no sharp edges to injure workers. And since so 
little goes so far, it can actually cost less to produce a better package. 


Try it yourself and see! Your supplier has all widths and colors—plus dispensers too. The dis- 
penser pictured above is only one of many designed to make tape application faster and easier. 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for the more than 200 pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. 
by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “'Underseal”” Rubberized Coating, 
““Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “‘Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, "3M" Abrasives, “‘'3M” Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 





OO ooo 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 


c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office 





42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 5 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 


nearest you. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant 
Seles Manager for new company producing 


special steel for prestressed reinforcement with 
ability to organize and develop organization 
for sales to construction industry. Salary and 
bonus. Submit complete resume of experience 
Box 5288 





Positi Wanted 
Sales Engi BEE (Electronics) M.B.A. (Market- 


ing) Three years Design, two years Sales, 
Promotion and Management experience. Desires 
position in Technical Sales or S s Adminis- 
tration. Metropolitan New York area preferred. 
Box 5318. 


We have an AAA-! client whose Assistant Gen- 
eral Sales Manager in Charge of Marketing is 
leaving to seek broader management responsi- 
bilities. He is presently in charge of national 
retail sales, industrial sales, dealer sales, ad- 
vertising, and market research. Knows national 
markets first-hand Background includes ex- 
perience in sales, merchandising. and employee 
relations with top national manufacturers who 
sold to department and specialty stores. College 
graduate. Forty. Married. Top references. Ex- 
cellent man for general administration small to 
medium company or sales manager medium to 
large company Poetcinger, Dechert & Kielty, 


333 = Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIL 








=== Selling Opportunities Wanted == 
Automotive jobbers in Va., D.C., and Maryland 


sell the products of Manufacturers I represent. 
Dignified Aggressive promotion. Box 5289. 





Chicago Sales 1s Gini, calling on industrial accounts, 
mill & welding supply houses, hardware jobbers 
& dept. stores desires additional line. Our 
specialty is introducing new products. Box 
4955 


Mfg. agent and stocking jobbers serving indus- 
trial manufacturing, oil and Petro Chemical in- 
dustries in Gulf Coast Area desires active line 
which can be increased appreciably by carrying 
in Houston and by the use of qualified 
engineering and service personnel We 
epared to invest up to $25,000.00 or more 
if ustified for proper account. Box 5264 





Noti. 





! Sales Organizati seeks to 
‘ esent on restricted territory basis. Fo 
wo salesmen, covering the entire United States, 
all 6,500 manufacturers in metal trades, 
8, automotive glass, electri- 
ndustries sales record 
investigation traight commissions 
cated Ohio. Box 5305 


aircraft, 
Excellent 


hinat, R 


g , 2. tative Available 1s 

years’ experience in selling to Federal Govern- 

ent Departments. Contracts, Specifications, 

riorities and Financing. James F. Hardy, Barr 
Bidg., Washington 6, D. C. 





World trip by experienced engineer: will execute 
nt L 


Business Sales (or) C 
ber. Re 


ing Novem- 


ea 
ferences supplied. ‘Box 5250. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


America’s finest GM71 Injector Rebuilders 
Interstate Diesel—7120 Carnegie Ave., Cleve., O. 
Get the facts: Library Research Reports Re- 
search Service, 353 W. 57 St., NYC 19. 


Special Machinery, ¢ on a no risk basis—Our 
Design Staff of over 200 can solve your prob- 
lems—Machines designed and buiit at no risk 
to you. Mechaneers Incorporated, Bridgeport, 
Conn 








Subcontract Work. Names of key men award- 
ine industrial —_ —" acts now available. Trail 
st for specific on five dollars. Box 5283 
Virgin Islands apet ‘research. Stevenson, 117 W. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Own Your Own Business. Enter the billion dol- 
lar soft drink industry. Vend Coca-Cola, Can- 
Root Beer through the three 
Soda Shoppe 1000 cup ca- 
ed soft drink cup dispenser 
apital required for purchase 
Opportunity to enter new au- 
handising industry with aid of 
organization Industrial plants, 
camps, hospitals, theatres all 
t f this equipment No 
tive business background 
erview Representatives in 
pal cities Automatic Products Co., 

Fiske Bidg., New York | 3 &. ¥. 
We want to purchase a substantial going busi- 
ness or financial institution. Negotiations Con- 

fidential. Box 5265 


Wanted—Ffinance for the future. Research 
Supervisor wishes start own organization for 
t 


resea Box 5266. 
Wonted: Bus. Det pe Mech. & Eng. sales 
experience pre ed, able manage office, invest 
$25,000 in new ‘we n selling machy. in 8S. West 
& Mexico. Box 1128, Pecos, Tex. 


Whistles when tire puncture occurs. (Retails 
$1.98) Want competent, financially responsible 
aponsor lion dollar potential. R. J. Hall, 
240 East Denver 3, Colo. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 
Cutiataee fesity, quickly gather sales 


catalog sheets etc in 

i, Saves 40% to 70% over cost 

Many sizes portable and 

folder 112 and collating 

wr Thomas ( “ollators, Dept. 
Hew York 7, N. 


For Sle ——— 
Emergency Light & Power Give it 


better insurance 

ends on electricity 
Homes, factories, institu 
jiasoline. Midwest Utilities 
p., 1270 Augusta Blvd., Chi- 
‘able MIDCORP 


hemes 





A GOOD HABIT 


is any habit which con benefit you. By 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wanted, 


330 West 42nd St., 





Write for further information to: Clues Section, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 
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. one of the biggest ad- 
visory helps a newcomer has 
in the field are the motel 
associations...” 

MOTELS starts on p. 184 


brand name to the trade. Each associ- 
ation has its own emblem, a stamp of 
approval for members’ properties. 

One of the earliest associations, Uni- 
ted Motors Courts, Inc. of Denver, 
Colo., started out by casting aside the 
label “tourist cabin’’ because of its un- 
savory reputation. It introduced the 
name “motor court,” which has more 
recently given away to “motel.” 

Most take in members 

by invitation only and new members 
must pass an examination. be ap- 
proved, motels must have tile baths, 
safe heating systems, and must be 
checked for architectural beauty, access 
roads, location, and service. 
e Aid Motorists—The associations have 
helped the motorists, too. One of the 
best services it provides is the advance 
registration system. The traveler, if he 
stops at a member motel, can ask his 
host for the night to phone ahead to 
another association motel down the 
road for reservations for the next night. 
The motorist pays the court operator 
the room fee plus the phone charge. 
In that way, with little bother, the 
traveler has a reservation guaranteed for 
the night. 


associations 


A Fortune in Diamonds 


In times of materials shortages, nothing is 
too small to reclaim—particularly if it’s a 
diamond. In three Chrysler Corp. 
has recovered about 8,800 carats of indus- 
trial diamonds and diamond dust from 
worn-out tools, in its salvage program. The 
little pile above weights 350 carats. 


years, 
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THE TREND 


Getting Big and Little Business Together 


The theme of labor-management relations has in re- 
cent years generated a torrent of words, sensible and 
otherwise. But there is no longer doubt in most business 
minds that cooperation between management and labor 
is fundamental to the well-being of the economy. 

Not so widely discussed or recognized, however, is 
the equal or prior importance of cooperation between 
“big” and “small” business. Indeed, this relationship 
is so little understood that too many Americans tend 
to think of big and small business as mutually antagonis- 
tic, with the former invariably cast as a tyrannical giant 
whose hob-nailed boot keeps the latter ground down. 
Yet reality plainly suggests that if this were always the 
case neither could co-exist peacefully, and the economy 
would look like a bloody battlefield. 

The fact is, of course, that big and small business are 
crucially interdependent. Anyone who has observed the 
workings of a major automobile plant, for example, 
knows that it could not function without the products 
it obtains from manufacturers of windshield wipers, 
batteries, paint, and a whole host of small producers. 
Actually, the big auto plant functions as an assembler 
of materials provided by smaller companies, rather than 
as a producer itself. It is thus the terminal point of a 
long and complicated process of cooperation 

Now, almost literally taking a leaf out of the experi- 
ence of the auto industry, a novel experiment in big- 
and-small business cooperation has been launched. It 
highlights the intimate relationship between the two 
and may serve as a model for industry in general. We 
refer to the new General Tire and Production Pool, 
Inc., a “mother hen” type of holding company created 
by General Tire and Rubber Co. for the purpose of 
farming out defense orders for aerial cameras, aircraft 
instruments, and similar electronic devices to a number 
of smaller concerns in the Akron area. (BW—Aug.30- 
"52,p32) 

Having the approval of the Small Defense Plants 
Administration, the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Attorney General, GTPP can accomplish at least two 
important things. 

First, since General Tire and Rubber will solicit de- 
fense contracts and assume liability for their fulfillment 
as well as provide sales, accounting, legal and engineering 
services for GTPP (for which General Tire will receive 
a fee), the government will achieve the maximum ad- 
vantages (speed, efficiency) it would normally get from 
dealing with one big firm. 

But, second, since all production will be parceled out 
among GTPP’s “chicks” and GTPP itself will operate 
on a non-profit basis and declare no dividends, the small 
businessmen in the pool stand to profit from large defense 
orders in which they might otherwise not have been 
able to participate. Moreover, the pool's members retain 
full freedom to accept and fulfill other business com- 
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mitments. The only restrictions placed on them is that 
they be employers of fewer than 500 people (to come 
under the SDPA’s definition of “small business”), and 
that they be capable of doing high-precision manu- 
facturing. 

The idea behind General Tire and Production Pool, 
Inc., in which big and small enterprises are conscious 
and active partners, should be applicable to the whole 
defense program. The tire industry is the only one where 
it is being tried out. Chemicals could be another. Metals 
a third. The list, as they say, is endless. 

But if the current lukewarm war requires the utmost 
both from big and small business, as did World War II, 
so does peacetime production. The General Tire plan 
sounds like a good idea for defense production. It seems 
to us worth the effort to consider the pooling arrange- 
ment idea also in the area of nondefense work. 


Humanitarianism in Industry 


It is well occasionally to remind ourselves, and the 
world, that the superiority of American business methods 
is moral as well as practical. Our industry is widely 
recognized as the most efficient in the world, turning 
out high-grade products at a speed which is legendary 
among Europeans. It is also the most humanitarian. 
No other nation goes to the same lengths to ensure its 
workers the maximum of comfort and safety in the 
factory. We have long since proved that efficiency and 
humanitarianism are not incompatible, that they reallv 
go together since good working conditions produce better 
workers and greater production 

These facts should not be taker 
therefore be grateful to Al N 
Rand, Inc., for pointing out the 
International Societv for Busin« 
before delegates from at home and 
that the increased mechanizati« 
dehumanized our workers by m 
machines for jobs, but has freed 
labor of the past, and thereby 
plane of human dignity 

“To use human beings,” he said, “to squander human 
abilities recklessly on tasks that can be mechanized is 
ynsiderations of cost, 
as well as human considerations of the dignity of the 
individual, make such waste of human resources repug 
nant to enlightened management.” 

As a result of Seares’ talk, foreign delegates of the 
International Society for Business Education will leave 
this country with some insight into these facts: The 
greatness of American industry is not founded on the 
debasement of the worker, his status has risen with its 
development, and this explains why Communist propa- 
ganda has had so little effect on him. 
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SERVICE PIN... for you. too 


Chances are you've seen this pin. It represents 15 years of service with Socony- 
Vacuum. Six out of 10 of our industrial engineers and salesmen wear it. Four 
out of 10 have served over 20 years. In fact, the average length of service of all 
Socony-Vacuum lubrication and process products representatives is almost 17 
years! All this petroleum engineering experience, the world’s greatest, is yours 


when you call on Socony-Vacuum. Why accept less for your plant? 


Socony Vacuum 
Doovect La bucation 


SOCONY-VACTUUM OFF COMPS ¢., and Affiliates 


MAGNOLIA PETROL 





your Trip between Chicago and New 
Orleans on the Hlinois Central's stream- 
lined “"¢ ity of New Orleans” is a Mardi 
Gras itself. Car names read like a tour 
of New Orleans’ famed streets and 
places. Murals honor its romantic past. 





THE WAR OF 1812 still rages along the 
docks of New Orleans: stern-wheelers 
still chug up the Mississippi—in the 
tavern-lounge murals. As vou study them, 
enjoy a dish of the fresh Gulf shrimp 
that also made New Orleans famous. 


SUNK IN THE COMFORT of air-foam rub- 
ber chairs. you'll ride over a 9's-mile 
curve—longest on any U.S. railroad. 
And vou'll ride it smoothly with axles 
on Timken® roller bearings that 
made streamliners practical, 


Now here’s the next great step in railroading! 


WORKING TO IMPROVE [reighit 
too. the railroads are concentrating on 


service, 


the “hot box’— biggest cause of freight 
And they're the 
answer in “Roller Freight’— cars with 
Timken roller bearings. 


train delays. hinding 


WHEN ALL RAILROADS 
Freight”, they ll net 22 
their investment, save 
annually. Timken bearings can cut lube 


costs 89°. 


go “Roller 
a year on 


= 190,000,000 


reduce terminal Inspection 
man-hours 90°. Starting resistance is 


cut 889, permitting jolt-free starts, 


Watch the railroads Go 


3800 


Qo, 
WITHOUT a. 


ONE RAMLROAD'S “Koller Freight” has 
38.000.000 car-miles without a 
“hot box”. By contrast, freight cars 


gone 


with old-style friction bearings average 
only 212.000 car-miles between set- 
outs for “hot boxes”, 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge 
journal box and ‘Timken bearings for 
freight cars cost 20% less than applica- 
tions of six years ago. Applications are 
available for existing ears. Other prod- 
ucts of the Timken Company: alloy 
steel and tubing, removable rock bits. 


YOUR MELONS and other goods marked 
“rush” will reach you faster, fresher by 
“Roller Freight’? Roller Freight” upped 
one railroad’s livestock business 30%. It 
can be the railroads’ big talking point 
in going after freight business. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER I> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER > BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @ AND THRUST —@- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION -3)- 
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aa TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 





